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THE EAGLE. 



THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES * 




^R. MILL has given in his Autobiography a more 
detailed account than we had hitherto pos- 
sessed of that aid that he derived from his wife 
in most of the best work he has done. This information 
has great valu"^ at a time at which, partly by the voice 
of Mr. Mill himself, we are being awakened to the 
importance of the question whether the quick insight 
of woman may not be trained so as to give material 
assistance to man in ordering public as well as private 
affairs. He says — " In all that concerns the application 
of philosophy to the exigencies of human society I was 
her pupil, alike in boldness of speculation and cautious- 
ness of practical judgement." All the instances that he 
gives of this tend to show how our progress would be 
accelerated if we would unwrap the swaddling clothes 
in which artificial customs have enfolded woman's mind 
and would give her free scope womanfuUy to discharge 
her duties to the world. But one instance strikingly 
illustrates that intimate connection, to which all history 
testifies, between the free play of the full and strong 
pulse of woman's thoughts and the amelioration of 
the working classes. "The chapter of the Political 
Economy," he says, "which has had a greater influence 
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2 The Future of the Working Classes, 

on opinion than all the rest, that on the * Probable 
Future of the Labouring Classes/ is entirely due to her : 
in the first draft of the book that chapter did not exist. 
She pointed out the need of such a chapter and the 
extreme imperfection of the book without it : she was 
the cause of my writing it ; and the more general part 
of the chapter — the statement and discussion of the two 
opposite theories respecting the proper condition of the 
labouring classes — was wholly an exposition of her 
thoughts, often in words taken from her own lips." 
Other women may have spoken much as she spoke ; 
but, for one reason or another, their words have been 
almost as though they had not been. Let us be 
grateful that on this topic one woman has spoken 
not in vain. 

The course of inquiry which I propose for to-night 
will never lie far apart from that pursued by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mill, but will seldom exactly coincide with it. I pro- 
pose to sketch in rough outline a portion of the ground 
that must be worked over if we would rightly examine 
whether the amelioration of the working classes has 
limits beyond which it cannot pass; whether it be 
true that the resources of the world will not suffice 
for giving to more than a small portion of its in- 
habitants an education in youth and an occupation in 
after-life similar to those which we are now wont to 
consider proper to gentlemen. 

There are large numbers of unselfish men and 
women who are eager to hope, but who find them- 
selves impelled to doubt. From time to time there 
reaches them some startling, but well-authenticated 
account of working men, who have misspent their 
increased wages, who have shown little concern for 
anything higher than the pleasures of eating and 
drinking, or possibly those amusements which con- 
stitute the miserable creature who is called the 
sporting man. From time to time they meet with some 
instance in which servants have made use of such im- 
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provements as have already taken place in their posi- 
tion only to adopt a tone of captious frivolity and of 
almost ostentatious indifference to the interests of those 
whom they have undertaken to serve. Thus minds un- 
willing to doubt are harassed by doubts such as these : 
whether a large amount of hard, nay, of coarse manual 
work will not always have to be done much as it is 
done now ; whether a very high degree of cultivation 
would not render those who have to perform this work 
unfit for it, and, since they cannot escape from it, 
unhappy in performing it ; whether an attempt to extend 
beyond certain boundaries the mental cultivation of 
such workers must not be almost certain to fail, and 
would not, if successful, be almost a calamity ; whether 
what we see and hear is not an indication that these 
dread boundaries are narrow and not far off. 

The question for us to-night is, can this doubt be 
resolved? The question is not whether all men will 
ultimately be equal — that they certainly will not — ^but 
whether progress may not go on steadily if slowly, 
till the official distinction between working man and 
gentleman has passed away; till, by occupation at 
least, every man is a gentleman. I hold that it may, 
and that it will. 

I-et us first make clear to ourselves what it is that 
is really implied by the distinction established in usage 
between the occupation of a gentleman and that of a 
working man. This usage cannot be defended ety- 
mologically, but words better for the purpose are not 
forthcoming. The distinction is well established, but 
singularly difficult of definition; and some of those 
accounts of it which may most readily suggest them- 
selves must be, in explicit terms, set aside if we would 
free from confusion the inquiry what are the special 
circumstances of the working classes on the removal 
of which their progress depends. 

"Who are the working classes ? Of course they are 
not all who work ; for every man, however wealthy he 
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4 The Future of the Working Classes. 

may be, if he be in health and a true man, does work, and 
work hard. They are not all who live by selling the 
work of their hands, for our noblest sculptors do that. 
They are not all who for payment serve and obey, for 
officers in the army serve for payment, and most im- 
plicitly obey. They are not all who for payment 
perform disagreeable duties, for the surgeon is paid 
to perform duties most disagreeable. They are not 
even all those who work hard for low pay, for hard 
is the work and low is the pay of the highly cultured 
governess. Who then are they ? 

Is it not true that when we say a man belongs to 
the working classes we are thinking of the effect that 
his work produces on him rather than of the effect that 
he produces on bis work ? If a man's daily task tends ■ 
to give culture and refinement to his character, do we 
not, however coarse the individual man may happen to 
be, say that his occupation is that of a gentleman ? If 
a man's daily task tends to keep his character rude and 
coarse, do we not, however truly refined the individual 
man may happen to be, say that he belongs to the 
working classes ? 

It is needful to examine more closely the charac- 
teristics of those occupations which directly promote 
culture and refinement of character. They demand 
powers and activities of mind of various kinds. They 
demand the faculty of maintaining social intercourse 
with a large number of persons; they demand, in ap- 
pearance at least, the kindly habit of promptly antici- 
pating the feelings of others on minor points, of ready 
watchfulness to avoid each trivial word or deed that 
may pain or annoy. These qualities are required for 
success, and they are therefore prepared in youth by 
a careful and a long continued education. Throughout 
life they are fostered and improved by exercise and 
by contact with persons who have similar qualities and 
require them of their associates. A man's sympathies 
thus become broad because he knows much of life, and 
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is adapted for taking interest in what he knows. He 
has a wide range of pleasures; each intellectual 
energy, each artistic perception, each fellow-feeling 
with men far off and near, gives him a new capacity 
of enjoyment, removes from him more and more the 
desire for coarse delights. Wealth is not indispensable ; 
but it frequently gives its aid. It has been said that 
there is in the breast of every man some portion of 
the spirit of a flunkey. Possibly : but we do not respect 
a man half as much as we are wont to suppose we do, 
simply on account of what he has. We are thinking 
of what he ts far more than we are aware. The 
qualities which win entrance into a lucrative career 
or success in any career are in general, to some extent, 
admirable. Wealth, in general* implies, a liberal edu- 
cation in youth, and throughout life broad interests and 
refined associations; and it is to these effects on 
character that the chief attractiveness of wealth is due. 
Were it true that the homage paid to a wealthy man 
is in general direct worship of wealth, the prospects 
of the world would be darker than they are, and the 
topic to be discussed to night would require a different 
treatment. 

It is not, however, sufficient to remark that the 
occupations which we are wont to call the occupations 
of gentlemen elevate the character and educate the 
faculties, directly and indirectly, by training and by 
association, in hours of business and in hours of leisure. 
We must also remark that such occupations exclude 
almost entirely those lowering influences which will 
force themselves upon our notice when we come to 
examine the lot of the working classes. 

We must, however, pause to notice the intermediate 
class — a class whose occupations bring with them 
some influences that do elevate and refine, and some 
influences that do not. The sculptor, the products of 
whose chisel add to his country's fame, who lives amid 
material and intellectual luxuries, is distinctly a gentle- 
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man by profession. Proceeding downwards along the 
scale of art, we come to the highly skilled, highly paid 
artisan, who adorns our public buildings with their 
exquisite carvings ; but there is another long space to 
be traversed before we arrive at the ordinary mason, 
who, with much exertion of muscle, and with but little 
energy of thought, rounds off a block, or makes it 
square, in obedience to explicit directions. At what 
point, then, in the scale do we first meet the working 
man ? It is an important and a hopeful fact that 
we cannot say where — that the chain is absolutely 
continuous and unbroken. There is a tendency to 
regard somewhat slightingly the distinction between 
skilled and unskilled labour. But the fact remains that 
artisans whose manual labour is not heavy, who are 
paid chiefly for their skill and the work of their brains, 
are as conscious of the superiority of their lot over 
that of their poorer brethren as is the highest nobleman 
of the land. And they are right ; . for their lot does 
just offer them the opportunity of being gentlemen in 
spirit and in truth ; and, to the g^eat honour of the 
age be it said, many of them are steadily becoming 
gentlemen. They are steadily striving upwards ; 
steadily aiming at a higher and more liberal prepara- 
tion in youth ; steadily learning to value time and 
leisure for themselves, learning to care more for this 
than for mere increase of , wages and material comforts ; 
steadily developing independence and a manly respect 
for themselves, and, therefore, a courteous respect for 
others ; they are steadily accepting the private and 
public duties of a citizen ; steadily increasing their 
grasp of the truth that they are men, and not pro- 
ducing machines. They are steadily becoming gentle- 
men. Steadily : we hope to be able ere long to say 
" steadily and rapidly ; " but even now the picture is 
not altogether a gloomy one. 

But let us turn our eyes on that darker scene which 
the lot of unskilled labour presents. Let us look at 
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those vast masses of men who, after long hours of 
hard and unintellectual toil, are wont to return to 
their narrow homes with bodies exhausted and with 
minds dull and sluggish. That men do habitually 
sustain hard corporeal work for eight, ten or twelve 
hours a-day, is a fact so familiar to us that we scarcely 
realize the extent to which- it governs the moral and 
mental history of the world ; we scarcely realize how 
subtle, all-pervading and powerful may be the effect 
of the work of man's body in dwarfing the growth of 
the man. 

Some of us, perhaps, scarcely know what is meant 
by violent and sustained physical exertion. Others 
have perhaps had occasional experience of it on walk- 
ing tours. We are then enlivened by fresh air and 
by novelty of scene, and a light book or newspaper 
is never more grateful to us than then. But hav^ we 
ever, when thoroughly fatigued, attempted really hard 
study ? I remember once in the Alps, after three 
days of exceptionally severe climbing, resolving to 
take a day's rest and to read a book on Philosophy. 
I was in good training. I was not conscious of any 
but physical weariness ; but when the first occasion 
for hard thought arrived, my mind absolutely refiised 
to move. I was immensely angry with it, but my 
anger was in vain. A horse when harnessed to a 
load too g^eat for his strength will sometimes plant 
his feet firmly in the ground, and back. That is just 
what my mind did, and I was defeated. I have found 
that in like cases others are in like manner defeated, 
though their minds be well broken in to study, even 
though they be students by profession. And physi- 
ologists tell us that it must be so ; that by severe 
bodily exertion the blood is for a time impoverished ; 
that so the brain is not nourished, and that when 
the brain is not vigorous the mind cannot think. 

Is it, then, a wonderful thing that the leisure hours 
of a wearied labourer are not always seized eagerly 
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for self-improvement ? It is often a toil to him to 
read; how, then, can he be incited by the pleasures 
of study to contend against fatigue ? The man bom 
deaf knows not the pleasure of music, but he lives 
among those who know it, and he believes in it. 
But the poor labourer may live and die without ever 
realizing what a joy there is in knowledge, or what 
delight in art ; he may never have conceived how 
glorious a thing it is to be able to think and to feel 
about many things and with many men. Still he 
may not be wholly unblessed. He may pass a tranquil 
and restful evening in a healthy and a happy home, 
and so may win some of the best happiness that is 
granted to man. He may, but alas ! if he be un- 
educated, he is not likely to have a very healthy 
home. 

There is another terrible fact about exhausting 
work. It is that physical fatigue in its extremest 
forms causes physical unrest and physical cravings 
that hound a man on to his undoing. There is 
overwhelming evidence that in all those occupations 
in which . men are tempted to consume iij a day's 
work almost more strength than the vital forces of 
the body suffice to repair, and in which, work is 
therefore systematically irregular, the pleasures of 
home cannot compete with the coarse pleasures of the 
public-house. A man may seek in the public-house, 
as in a club, the pleasures of social intercourse, which 
will well supplement the pleasures of home, and will 
raise, not lower him. He may : but if his toil have 
been fierce, and so his brain be dulled, he is apt to 
seek there only the coarser pleasures — drink, ignoble 
jests, and noise. We have all heard what rude 
manners have been formed by the rough work of the 
miners ; but even among them the rougher the work 
of the body, the lower the condition of the mind. 
Iron miners, for instance, are a superior race to 
colliers. And if it be true that men such as these do 
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value high wages mainly as affording them an oppor- 
tunity of using their bodies as furnaces for the con- 
version of alcohol into fumes, is it not a somewhat 
pitiful amusement merely to abuse them ? is it not 
more profitable to raise the inquiry — must these things 
be? 

There are some things which we hjave decided must 
not be. A Parliamentary Commission reports in 1866 
of the training which the world had given to men 
such as these, and by which it had formed them. It 
tells us how lads and maidens, not eight years old, 
toiled in the brickfields under monstrous loads from 
five o'clock in the rtiorning till eight o'clock at night ; 
their faces haggard, their limbs misshaped by their 
work, their bodies clothed with mud, and their minds 
saturated with filth. Yes ; but there is a thing worse 
than even such filth : that is despair. We are told 
that " the worst feature of all is that the brickmakers 
despair of themselves ;" and the words of one of them 
are quoted — "You might as well try to raise and 
improve the devil as a brickie, sir." These things 
are not to be ; but things nearly as bad are now ; 
and these things haVe formed the men whose words 
and deeds are quoted, when it is argued that the 
working-classes cannot rise. 

Thus awful, then, is the picture of unduly sustained 
work that is heavy. But can light work, however 
long sustained, bring no curse ? Let us look at one 
more picture — our sad old picture of the needle- 
woman : — 

Work, work, work. 

From weary chime to chime; 
Work, work, work, 

As prisoners work for crimfi. 
Band and gusset and seam, 

Seam and gusset and band. 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed 

As well as the weary hand. 
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Work, work, work. 

In the dull December light, 
And work, work, work 

When the weather is warm and bright; 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And twit me with the spring. 

Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ! 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel 
Before I knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal ! 

Oh ! but for one short hour, 

A respite, however brief! 
No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief! 
A little weeping would ease my heart, 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread. 

"The heart is sick and the brain benumbed. No 
blessed leisure for love or hope, but only time for 
grief." Surely we see here how work may depress, 
and keep low " the working classes.*' Man ought to 
work in order to live : his life, physical, moral, and 
mental should be strengthened and made full by his 
work. But what if his inner life be almost crushed 
by his work ? Is there not then suggested a terrible 
truth by the term working man, when applied to the 
unskilled labourer — a man whose occupation tends in 
a greater or less degree to make him live for little 
save for that work that is a burden to bear. 

The ancients argued that Nature had ordained 
slavery : that without slaves the world could not pro- 
gress ; no one would have time for culture ; no one 
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could discharge the duties of a citizen. We have 
outgrown this belief; we have got to see how slavery 
dries up the sap of moral life in every state, at whose 
roots it is laid. But our thoughts are from youth 
upwards dominated by a Pagan belief not very 
difiFerent from the old one — the belief that it is an 
ordinance of nature that multitudes of men must toil 
a weary toil, which may give to others the means of 
refinement and luxury, but which can afford to them- 
selves scarce any opportunity of mental growth. May 
not the world outgrow this belief, as it has outgrown 
the other ? It may, and it will. 

"We shall find it easier to see how exaggerated 
have been the difficulties which lie in the way of the 
removal of those circumstances which are distinctive 
of the lot of the working classes in the narrower 
sense of the term, if we allow ourselves a little 
license. Let us venture to picture to ourselves the 
state of a country from which 3uch circumstances have 
been excluded. We shall have made much progress 
on our way, when we have seen that such a country 
would contain within it no seeds of the ruin of its 
material or moral prosperity ; that it would be vigorous 
and full of healthy life. 

The picture to be drawn will resemble in some 
respects those which have been shown to us by the 
Socialists, that noble set of untutored enthusiasts who 
attributed to every man an unlimited capacity for those 
self-forgetting virtues that they found in their own 
breasts ; who recklessly suggested means which were 
always insufficient and not seldom pernicious — reck- 
lessly, because their 'minds were untrained, and their 
souls absorbed in the consciousness of the grandeur 
of their ends. Their memories are therefore scorned 
by all but a very few men : but among those very few 
is included perhaps every single man who has ever 
studied patiently the wild deep poetry of their faiths. 
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The schemes of the socialists involved a subversion 
of existing arrangements, according to which the work 
of every man is chosen by himself and the remuneration 
he obtains for it is decided by free competition ; and 
their schemes have failed. 

But such a subversion is not required for the country 
which we are to picture to ourselves. All that is 
required is that no one in it should have any occupa- 
tion which tends to make him anything else than a 
gentleman. 

We have seen that manual and disagreeable work 
is now performed for payment at competition prices 
by gentlemen. It is true that their work involves 
mental training, and that the associations by which 
they are surrounded are refined ; but, since the brain 
cannot always be in full action, it is clear that, pro- 
vided these associations be retained, we need not 
exclude from our new society even manual and 
disagreeable work that does not give direct training 
to the mental faculties. A moderate amount of such 
work is not inconsistent with refinement. Such work 
has to be done by every lady who takes part in the 
duties of a hospital. She sees that it is necessary, 
and she does not shrink from it ; for, if she did, she 
would not be a lady. It is true that such work is 
not now willingly undertaken for payment by an 
educated man, because in general he can obtain 
higher pay for doing work in which the training of 
his mental faculties can be turned to account ; and 
because, as his associates would be uneducated, he 
would incur incidental discomforts and would lose 
social position. But, by the very definition of the 
circumstances of our supposed country, such deterrent 
motives would not exist in it. An educated man, who 
took a share of such little unskilled labour as required 
to be done in such a country, would find that such 
labour was highly paid, because without high pay np 
one would undertake it : and as his associates would 
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be as refined as himself and in the same position, he 
would have no. social discomforts to undergo. We 
all require for the purposes of health an hour or two 
daily of bodily exercise, during which the mind is at 
rest, and in general a few hours more of such work 
would not interfere materially with our true life. 
. We know then pretty clearly what are the conditions 
under which our fancied countiry is to start ; and we may 
formulate them as follows. It is to have a fair share of 
wealth, and not an abnormally large population. Every- 
one is to have in youth an education which is thorough 
while it lasts, and which lasts long. No one is to 
do in the day so much manual work as will leave him 
little time or little aptitude for intellectual and artistic 
enjoyment in the evening. Since there will be nothing 
tending to render the individual coarse and unrefined, 
there will be nothing tending to render society coarse 
and unrefined. Exceptional morbid growths must 
exist in every society ; but otherwise every man will 
be surrounded from birth upwards by almost all the 
influences which we have seen to be at present charac- 
teristic of the occupations of gentlemen ; everyone 
who is not a gentleman will have himself alone to 
blame for it. This, then, is the condition in which 
our fancied country is to be when we first consider it. 
We have to inquire whether this condition can be 
maintained. Let us examine such obstacles to its 
maintenance as may be supposed to exist. 

First, it may be argued that a great diminuation of the 
hours of manual labour below their present amount would 
prevent the industry of the country from meeting its re- 
quirements, so that the wealth of the country could not be 
sustained. This objection is an instance of the difiiculty 
with which we perceive things that are familiar. We 
all know that the progress of science and invention has 
multiplied enormously the efficiency of labour within 
the last century. We all know that even in agriculture 
the returns to labour have much increased; and most 
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of us have heard that, if farmers had that little know- 
ledge which is even now obtainable, the whole of the 
produce consumed in a country as thickly populated 
as England is, might be grown in it with less pro- 
portionate expenditure of labour than that now required. 
In most other branches of production the increase in the 
efficiency of labour has been almost past computation. 
Take a cotton factory for example. We must allow 
for the expense of making and driving the machinery ; 
but when this is provided, a man working it will spin 
more than three thousand times as rapidly as he could 
by hand. With numbers such as this before us, can we 
believe that the resources of the world would fail if the 
hours of our daily labour were halved, and yet believe 
that our simple ancestors obtained an adequate sub- 
sistence ? Should we not be driven to the conclusion 
that the accounts we have received of men whp lived 
and flourished before the invention of the steam engine 
are myths r But, further, the only labour excluded 
from our new society is that which is so conducted as to 
stunt the mental growth, preventing people from rising 
out of old narrow grooves of thought and feeling, from 
obtaining increased knowledge, higher tastes, and more 
comprehensive interests. Now it is to such stunting 
almost alone that indolence is due. Remove it, and 
work rightly applied, the vigorous exercise of faculties 
would be the main aim of every man. The total work 
done per head of the population would be greater than 
now. Less of it would be devoted directly to the in- 
crease of material wealth, but far more would be 
indirectly efficient for this end. Knowledge is power ; 
and man would have knowledge. Inventions would 
increase, and they would be readily applied. All labour 
would be skilled, and there would be no premium on 
setting men to tasks that required no skill. The work 
which man directs the forces of nature to perform for 
him, would thus be incomparibly greater than now. In 
the competition for employment between man's muscles 
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and the forces of nature, victory would remain with the 
latter. This competition has been sustained so long 
only because the supply of mere muscular force fit only 
to' contend against nature has been so plentiful, and the 
supply of skill fit to direct nature has been so scarce. 
Recollect that even with the imperfect machinery we now 
have one pound of coal willraise a hundred pounds twelve 
thousand feet high ; and that the daily work of a man 
cannot exceed this even if we work him into the dust, 
and obtain, in lieu of a man's life, so much pulling and 
pushing and hewing and hammering. Recollect that 
with an ordinary tide the water rushing in and out 
of a reservoir of a mile in area, even if nine-tenths 
of its force were wasted through imperfections of ma- 
chinery, would do as much work in a- day as the 
muscles of one hundred thousand men. 

But, secondly, it might be argued that short hours of 
work might ruin the foreign trade of the country. Such 
a doctrine might derive support from the language of 
some of our public men, even in recent times. But it 
is a fallacy. It contradicts a proposition which no one 
who had thought on the subject would dream of de- 
liberately denying; one which is as well established 
and as rigorously proved as any in Euclid. This 
proposition is, that low wages, if common to all occu- 
pations, cannot enable one country to undersell another. 
A high rate of wages, or short hours of work, if common 
to all industries, cannot cause a country to be under- 
sold : though if they were confined to some industries 
they might of course cause these particular industries 
to be undersold.' 

A danger, however, might be incurred by high 
wages or short hours of work. If the rate of profits 
were reduced thereby, capital would be tempted to 
migrate. But the country we are picturing to ourselves 
would be specially defended against such a danger. 
To begin with, its labourers would be highly skilled. 
And the history of the progress of manufactures in 
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England and throughout the world proves that if the 
number of hours' work per day be given, the capitalist 
can afford to pay almost any rate of wages in order 
to secure highly skilled labour. But such labour, 
partly as a cause and partly as a consequence of its 
skill, has in general not very many hours in its 
working-day; and for every hour, during which his 
untiring machinery is lying idle, the capitalist suffers 
loss. In our society the hours of labour are to be very 
short, but it does not follow that the hours of work of 
the machinery would be short too. The obstacles that 
now exist to the general adoption of the system of 
working in "shifts" are due partly to the unenlightened 
selfishness of workmen, partly to their careless and 
dishonest maltreatment of machinery, but mainly to 
the fact that with the present number of hours' work 
done by each shift, one shift would have to commence 
work very early and the other to end work very late. 
But in our new society none of these obstacles would 
exist. A man would not in general perform manual 
work for more than six hours a day. Thus one set 
would work perhaps from 6 to 9.30 a.m. and from 2 to 
4.30 p.m. ; the other set from 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. and 
from 5 to 7.30 p.m. In heavy work three sets of men 
might each work a shift of four hours. For we must 
not suppose that an educated man would consent for 
any pay whatever to continue exhausting physical 
work so far as to cause the stupefaction of his intellect. 
For his severe work he would be highly paid ; and, if 
necessary, he might add to his income by a few hours 
of lighter work. 

But there is another special reason why capital 
should not leave our fancied country. All industries 
might be partly conducted by capitalists with labourers 
working for hire under them. But in many industries' 
production would be mainly carried on, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Mill have prophesied, by "the association of 
labourers among themselves on terms of equality col- 
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lectively owning the capital with which they carry on 
their operations, and working under managers elected 
and removable by themselves." It will be said that 
such associations have been tried, and have seldom 
succeeded. They have not been tried. What have 
been tried are associations among, comparatively 
speaking, uneducated men, men who are unable to 
follow even the financial calculations that are required 
for an extensive and complicated business. What 
have to be tried are associations among men as highly 
educated as are manufacturers now. Such associations 
could not but succeed ; and the capital that belonged 
to them would nm no risk of being sejparated from 
them. 

Again, it might be objected that it would be im- 
possible to maintain that high standard of education, 
which we have throughout assumed. Some parents, 
it might be said, would neglect their duty to their 
children. A class of unskilled labourers might again 
grow up, competing for hard toil, ready to sacrifice 
the means of their own culture to increased wages 
and physical indulgences. This class would marry 
improvidently : an increased population would press 
on the means of subsistence, the difl^culty of imparting 
a high education would increase, and society would 
retrograde until it had arrived at a position similar to 
that which it now occupies — a position in which man, 
to a great extent, ignores his duty of anticipating, 
before he marries, the requirements of the bodily and 
mental nurture of his children ; and thereby compels 
Nature, with her sorrowful but stern hands, to thin out 
the young lives before they grow up to misery. This 
is the danger most to be dreaded. But even this 
danger is not so great as it appears. An educated 
man would not only have a high conception of his 
duty to his children ; he would be deeply sensitive to 
the social degradation which he and they would incur 
if he failed in it. Society would be keenly alive to 

VOL. IX. C 
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the peril id itself of such failure, and would punish it 
as a form of treason against the State. Education 
would be unfailingly maintained. Every man, before 
he married, would prepare for the expense of properly 
educating his family; since he could not, even if he 
would, shirk this expense. The population would, 
therefore, be retained within due limits. Thus every 
single condition would be fulfilled which was requisite 
for the continued and progressive prosperity of the 
country which we have pictured. It would grow in 
wealth, material and mental. Vigorous mental facul- 
ties imply continual activity. Work, in its best sense, 
the healthy energetic exercise of faculties, is the aim 
of life, is life itself; and in this sense every one 
would be a worker more completely than now. But 
men would have ceased to carry on mere physical 
work to such an extent as to dull their higher energies. 
In the bad sense, in which work crushes a man's life, 
it would be regarded as a wrong. The active vigour 
of the people would continually increase ; and in each 
successive generation it would be more completely true 
that every man was by occupation a gentleman. 

Such a state of society in a country would then, if 
once attained, be ever maintained. Such a country 
would have in it the conditions of vitality more fully 
satisfied than any other country would. Is it not, 
then, a reasonable thing to believe that every move- 
ment towards the attainment of such conditions has 
vitality also ? And, if we look around us, do we not 
find that we are steadily, if slowly, moving towards 
that attainment ? All ranks of society are rising ; on 
the whole they are better and more cultivated than 
their forefathers were ; they are no less eager to do, 
and they are much more powerful greatly to bear, and 
greatly to forbear. Read of the ignorant crime that 
accompanied popular outbreaks even a generation ago, 
and then look at the orderly meetings by which the 
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people now expresses its will. In the broad backbone 
of moral strength our people have never been wanting ; 
but now, by the aid of education their moral strength 
is gaining new life. Look at the grand conduct of the 
Lancashire artisans during the cotton famine. In old 
times of ignorance they would have struggled violently 
against the inevitable ; but now their knowledge re- 
strained them, and they suffered with quiet constancy. 
Nay, more ; the Northern army was destroying the . 
cotton on which their bread depended; yet, firm in 
their allegiance to the struggle against slavery, they 
never faltered. Listen to the reply that President 
Lincoln gave to the address of sympathy that they 
sent him : " Under the circumstances, I cannot but 
regard your decisive utterances upon the question as 
an instance of sublime Christian heroism which has 
not been surpassed in any age or country." 

And thus it is. In every age of the world people 
have delighted in piquant stories, which tell of some 
local or partial retrogression ; but, if we look at the 
broad facts of history, we find progress. Of the pro- 
gress of the artisans we have spoken ; how all are 
rising ; how some are, in the true sense of the word, 
becoming gentlemen. Some few of them, may indeed, 
interpret this to mean little more than becoming, at 
times, dandyfied perambulating machines, for the dis- 
play of the cheaper triumphs of the haberdasher and 
the tailor. But many artisans are becoming artists, 
who take a proud interest in the glories of their art, 
are truly citizens, are courteous, gentle, thoughtful, 
able, and independent men. Even if we take the ruder 
labourers, we find something to set off against, the 
accounts of their habits of indulging in drink and 
rough pastimes. Such habits were but a short time 
ago common among country squires. But country 
squires had in them the seeds of better things, and 
when a new age opened to them broader and higher 
interests, they threw off the old and narrow ones. 

C2 
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And our colliers even are doing the same. A series 
of reports by well-informed, unprejudiced men proves 
that, on the whole, their faults have diminished and 
their virtues increased. And the late Parliamentary 
Committee has shown, how a solid foundation of their 
further improvement has been laid in the improvement 
of their houses, how they are now learning to take 
pride in their homes and to love them. 

What limits are there then to the rapidity of our 
progress ? How are we let or hindered ? History 
shows that on a basis of mere energy a marvellous 
edifice can be speedily erected. Two centuries ago 
England exported raw in exchange for manufactured 
produce ; she had no mechanical skill, and imported 
foreigners one after another to overcome her engineer- 
ing diificulties. A century ago the agriculture of the 
Scotch lowlands seemed as hopelessly bad as any in 
Europe : now it is a model school for the world. It 
was mainly from the rough uncultured population of 
the trading cities of Italy and the Netherlands that 
there arose that bright glory of art which in the middle 
ages illumined all Europe. Why then should not 
the energy which our working classes have, when once 
turned in the right direction, lead to a progress as 
rapid and brilliant r 

Alas ! there is one great hindrance. . One of the 
first uses we are making of our increased knowledge 
is, as it ought to be, to save from disease and want 
multitudes who, even a few years ago, would have sunk 
under their influence. As a result, population is in- 
creasing rapidly. The truth that every father owes to 
his children the duty of providing them with a lot in 
life, happier and better than his own, has not yet been 
grasped. Men who have been brought up, to use 
their own phrase, " anyhow," are contented that their 
children should be brought up " anyhow." Thus there 
is kept up a constant supply of unskilled laborers, who 
have nothing but their hands to offer for hire, and who 
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offer these without stint or reserve. Thus competition 
for food dogs the heels of progress, and perpetually 
hinders it. The first most difficult step is to get rid 
of this competition. It is difficult, but it can be made. 
We shall in vain tell the working man that he 
must raise his standard while we do not raise ours: 
he will laugh at us, or glare on us. But let the same 
measure be meted out to all. Let this one principle 
of action be adopted by us all— just as a man 
who has borrowed money is bound to pay it back 
with interest^ so a man is bound to give to his children 
an education better^ and more thorough than he has 
himself received. This he is bound to do. We may 
hope that many will do more than they are bound to 
do. 

And what is society bound to do ? It is bound to 
see that no child grow up in ignorance, able only to 
be a producing machine, unable to be a man ; himself 
low and limited in his thoughts, his tastes, his feelings, 
his interests and his aims, to some extent probably 
low and limited in his virtues, and in every way 
lowering and' limiting his neighbours. It is bound to 
compel children, and to help them, to take the first step, 
upwards ; and it is bound to help them to make, 
if they will, many steps upwards. If the growth of a 
man's mind, if his spiritual cultivation be the end of 
life; and material wealth, houses and horses, carpets 
and French cookery merely means ; what temporary 
pecuniary loss can we set against the education of 
the nation ? It is abundantly clear that, unless we 
can compel children into the schools, we cannot enable 
multitudes of them to escape from a life of ignorance 
so complete that they cannot fail to be brutish and 
degraded. It is not denied that a school-board alone 
can save from this ruin those children whose parents are 
averse to education ; that at least in our towns there 
are many whom no voluntary system can reach. And 
yet throughout the length and breadth of the country 
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we are startled by finding that some of those, who are 
most anxious that the Bible should be taught, are those 
who are most unwilling that a State, which has with 
success invested capital in telegraphs, should now ven- 
ture to invest capital in men ; that they are those, who 
are most ready to urge mei» "not to rush headlong on" 
a rate of some pence in the pound. I will only urge 
that, for consistency, such people should teach an ex- 
purgated edition of the Bible. Let every page be cut 
out in which it is implied that material wealth may 
be less important than the culture of the man himself, 
the nurture of his inner life. They will not have heavy 
work, they will not have many pages left to teach. 

But in truth material welfare, as well as spiritual, 
will be the lot of that country which, by public and 
private action, devotes its full energies to raising the 
standard of the culture of the people. The difiFerence 
between the value of the labour of the educated man 
and that of the uneducated, is, as a rule, many times 
greater than the difference between the costs of their 
education. If the difiFerence between the value of the 
work done by a good breed of horses and a bad one, 
be much greater than the difiFerence between the costs 
of maintaining them, can there be any doubt that the 
good breed will drive out the bad one ? But no indi- 
vidual reaps the full gains derived from educating a 
child, from taking a step towards supplanting the race 
of uneducated labourers by a race of educated labour- 
ers. Still, if the State work for this end, the State will 
gain. If we all work together for this end, we shall 
all gain together. Then will be removed every let 
and hindrance to the attainment of that condition 
which we have pictured — a condition which, if it be 
hard to be attained, is easy to be maintained — a con- 
dition in which every man's energies and activities 
will be fully developed — a condition in which men 
wiJl work not less than they do now but more ; only, 
to use a good old phrase, most of their work will be 
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a work of love ; it will be a work which, whether 
conducted for payment or not, will exercise and nurture 
their faculties. Manual work, carried to such an excess 
that it leaves little opportunity for the free growth of 
his higher nature, is that alone which will be absent ; 
but that will be absent. In so far as the working 
classes are men who have such excessive work to do, 
in so far will the working classes have been abolished. 

Alfred Marshall. 




MR. GUBBINS AND THE GHOULS. 



?;R. GILBERT GUBBINS was a bachelor of 
some fifty years of age, tall in figure, j)recise 
in deportment, and essentially a gentleman of 
the old school; his hair was grey, his face rosy and 
clean-shaven with a bland sort of " in-what-can-I- 
oblige-you-sir " expression habitually pervading it: 
he wore a double eye-glass with a gold rim, a heavy 
watch-chain of the same material, and was always 
dressed in black. He belonged to the legal profession, 
when at home resided in lodgings, and was as regular 
in his habits as an eight-day clock or the ancestral 
chronometer that ticked in his fob ; rose every morning 
at seven, breakfast at eight, office at half-past nine, 
stroll to the news-room at eleven for a look at the 
morning papers, a biscuit and glass of sherry at one, 
dinner at five, cup of tea at eight, evening at the news- 
room, a weak glass of brandy and water at half-past 
ten, and so to bed. Such had been Mr. Gubbins' 
daily routine for many years, and though it had 
perhaps left him a trifle prim and narrow-minded, he 
was withal as excellent a fellow as ever stood 5 feet 
ii^Jinches in his shoes, or, we should say, boots, for 
Mr. Gubbins was addicted to the use of Wellingtons. 
Mr. Gubbins was a lawyer, as we have already 
stated, and in that capacity formed one of the leading 
triumvirate in his native town of Blankaster, the 
parson and doctor being his rivals in the race for 
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popular favour. He was, moreover, town-clerk and 
confidential adviser to most of the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood, and, among others, to Mr. 
Hathomthwaite of Hathornthwaite Hall. To this 
gentleman he not only stood in the relationship of 
lawyer to client, but was also bound by the ties of 
personal friendship, and, what is more to the purpose, 
on the 31st of December, 185 — , the time at which our 
story opens, he was seated in the inside of the mail 
coach (for Mr. Gubbins lived in a part of England to 
which railways had not penetrated) on his way to 
celebrate the arrival of the approaching new year at 
his friend's mansion. 

It was not an inspiriting afternoon which saw Mr. 
Gubbins set forth on his journey; the wind howled 
among the fir trees that skirted the road, and, wherever 
they afforded an opening, struck the coach with such 
violence that it reeled under the shock, while the rain 
pattered against the windows with the noise and 
intensity of a shower of grape-shot. The only other 
inside was an old gentleman, such at least he appeared 
to be, as far as might be judged from the tip of a very 
red nose, the one portion of his face left visible by the 
fur travelling-cap, woollen muffler and blue spectacles 
which environed it. With such an individual conver- 
sation was impossible, for when Mr. Gubbins did 
venture on a remark the only answer vouchsafed was a 
sound, which though neither exactly a cough, a grunt, 
nor a growl, yet partaking of the nature .of all three, 
served effectually to repel further advances. The 
journey, therefore, passed as such journeys usually do, 
in attempts to sleep, and smothered imprecations on 
the bad roads and worse springs which rendered such 
attempts futile. 

But all sublunary matters must come to an end, and 
Mr. Gubbins' troubles formed no exception to the 
general rule; for at six o'clock in the evening the 
coach pulled up at the village of Hathornthwaite. 
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" Any one here for the Hall ? " says a smart footman, 
thrusting his head in at the window. 

" Aha, William, is that you ? " cries ,Mr. Gubbins 
starting up, " all quite well at the hous^, I hope ? " 

" Now, my man," shouts the coachman to William, 
who is hopelessly entangled in the mazes of the boot, 
" look sharp out with that 'ere gen'leman's luggage, 
can't yer ? we're half an hour late a' ready. What ! I 
must come and help yer, stupid, must I ? " Down he 
jumps, disappears head first into the boot, a convulsive 
struggle, out comes Mr. Gubbins' portmanteau, bang 
goes the boot-door, up climbs Jehu again, gathers up 
the reins, blows a blast on his horn (for our degenerate 
coach boasts neither guard nor bugle), the ostlers give 
the horses their heads and away they go, and away 
goes Mr. Gubbins, with William and the portmanteau, 
up the carriage drive. 

How pleasant it felt to get out of the raw misty air 
and be disencumbered of gfreatcoat and dripping wraps ; 
how bright and cheery the old hall looked, its oak 
panels decorated with holly and mistletoe, its portraits 
of grim ancestors in suits of mail and full-bottomed 
wigs, and still grimmer ancestresses with bunches of 
flowers or shepherdess' crooksj illuminated by the huge 
wood fire which roared and crackled on the open 
hearth ; how refreshing after his journey the hot water 
brought up to his bedroom by a smiling chambermaid ; 
in a word, how delightful all this was to Mr. Gubbins> 
may, as the newspapers remark of the road to Epsom 
on a Derby Day, be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

" Here he is," shouted the jolly host, a stout, fresh- 
f3.ced country gentleman, as Mr. Gubbins, after half an 
hour spent in dressing, was ushered into the drawing- 
room. "And how are you, my buck?" he continued, 
giving his guest a wring of the hand and a slap on the 
back, which made his eyes water again ; for the squire 
was one of those hearty characters whose demonstrative 
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welcomes are not always unaccompanied with pain 
to the recipient. The room was full of people : there 
was the clergyman, a white-headed benevolent old 
man ; and the Surgeon, a pale-faced, weak-eyed young 
one, with a long neck and a nervous habit of opening 
his mouth as if he were going to say something, and 
then putting his hand up to prevent it coming out. 
There was the squire's blooming wife, there were 
brothers of the squire and cousins of the squire, there 
were nephews, nieces, and relations of all degrees of 
consanguinity! and last but not least there was the 
squire's only sister. Miss Jemima Hathornthwaite, a 
young lady of thirty-three, who was still a Miss, though 
for . some years toasted as the reigning belle of the 
county, and by no means disposed even now to 
abandon all claims to be considered a beauty. 

The evening began as such evenings generally do ; 
the ladies formed a ring at one end of the room and 
looked at the gentlemen, who herded together at the 
other like sheep when a strange dog appears, as much 
as to say, " Why don't these stupid men come and talk 
to us." Coffee and tea, cake and bread-and-butter, 
were handed round ; old men prosed away on politics, 
holding their victims fast by the button to prevent all 
possibility of escape ; while young ones, timidly edging 
towards the enchanted circle,- and emboldened by the 
glances of encouragement with which the fair occupants 
rewarded them, plunged recklessly into a mild gossip 
on the state of the weather, the last new novel, et hoc 
genus omne ; so that by the time the party adjourned 
to the hall, which had been cleared for games and 
dancing, there was a general Babel of tongues, during 
which many desperate flirtations were carried on. Mr, 
Gubbins in particular might have been seen sunning 
himself beneath the smiles and whispering tender 
nothings into the ear of the charming Miss Jemima, 
Hathornthwaite, in whose society he spent the greater 
part of that evening. 
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Who shall describe the iun that followed ; the blind- 
man's-buff and snap-dragon ; the screams of the young 
ladies when they burnt their fingers, or the infatuation 
of the little doctor who persisted in runrfing into blind- 
man's arms; the grand game of forfeits, and Mr. 
Gubbins' dismay when sentenced to bite an inch off the 
poker; the quadrilles and waltzes that were danced, 
until the pianist, between native hilarity and the sherry 
with which he was too liberally supplied, became so 
irregular in his movements that it was found necessary 
to convey him to bed. Or who shall tell of the supper, 
the round of beef and roast turkey, the mighty plum- 
pudding with its sprig of holly and flaming sauce, the 
flocks of fowls and coveys of partridge (for they did 
these things in profuse style at Hathornthwaite Hall) ; 
with what rapidity moulds of jelly and mince-pies dis- 
appeared ; how young ladies, after many protests that 
they weren't one bit hungry, contrived notwithstanding 
to make most excellent suppers, while young gentle- 
men did the same without any such protests at all; 
what toasts were proposed and oysters opened, what 
healths were drunk and champagne too. And when 
all was over, how they repaired to the hall to drink a 
bowl of punch and sit the old year out, an(i what con- 
fusion was occasioned on the way by the discovery that 
some mischievous individual had hung up a branch of 
mistletoe, or what a mean advantage the gentlemen 
took of the fact that the passage was narrow and the 
ladies couldn't run away. 

" Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. Gubbins ?" whispered 
Miss Jemima Hathornthwaite to that gentleman, when 
the whole party were comfortably seated round the fire'. 

" Talking of ghosts," put in the little doctor, " I 

knew a man, who ," but his voice being lost behind 

the hand which he held to his mouth, no one attended 
to him. 

"Talking of ghosts,'* exclaimed the squire, "did 
any of you ever hear the story about poor Harry 
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Sinclair ? " Now most of the company had heard the 
story, for the squire was in the habit of telling it at 
least once a week ; but oif course every one said they 
had not, and at the same time evinced a burning 
curiosity to learn further particulars. "Well," began 
the jolly host, " you must know that it's twenty years 
since the circumstances occurred of which I'm going to 
I tell you. I was spending Christmas with my uncle 

^ Wilson, in Yorkshire, and there was a pretty house-full 

of us young folk. Christmas Eve had come, when who 
should turn up quite unexpectedly but my uncle's god- 
son, Harry Sinclair, an officer in the dragoons and as 
dare-devil a young fellow as yoii'd meet in a day's 
march. * Why, Harry,' says my uncle, * is that you ? ' 

* Yes it is, Mr. Wilson,' says he, * I've come to spend 
Christmas-day with you.' *And you're welcome, my 
boy,' rejoins my uncle, who was the most hospitable 
soul alive, * but where we're to put you I don't know, 
unless you'll sleep in the haunted room ; for the house 
is choke fiill.' * Never fash your beard about me ' says 
Harry laughing, * I'll sleep anywhere, and I've a brace 
of pistols at the service of any ghost or goblin that 
comes to bother me.' So it was settled in that way, 
and a bed was made up for him in the haunted room. 
What a merry evening we had to be sure ; poor Harry 
was brim-full of fun and kept us all in roars of laughter 
with his jokes. * Good night,' says he, when we broke 
up at twelve o'clock, * and don't any of you ladies be 
frightened if you hear a shot, for it will only be me 
firing at master ghost.' So off he goes laughing to 
bed, and after settling his pistols on a little table, 
where he could reach them easily, he drops oiF to sleep 
as calm as a little child. Well, in the middle of the 
night he wakes up, and there sure enough was the 
ghost they'd told him of, standing in the moonlight. 

* Who are you ? ' falters Harry turning very pale, fqjr in 
spite of what he had said it was a nervous moment ; 

* Who are you r' The ghost answered nothing, but gave 
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a groan that made Harry's blood run cold. So he 
seizes his pistols and calls out, * If you don't be off, as 
sure as my name's Henry Sinclair, I'll put a brace 
of slugs into you.' " 

" A brace of what ?" inquired an old lady, intensely 
interested. 

" Of slugs — ^bullets you know." 

"Ah," said the old lady, "I understand, but pray 
go on." 

"*Fire away,' says the ghost, *but I warn you, 
though you take ever so sure an aim, they'll pass 
through me into the wall behind.' " But Harry, you 
see, didn't believe it ; so steadying himself he fires both 
barrels point-blank : the ghost only gave an unearthly 
sort of laugh, and when the smoke had cleared away, 
there it was holding out a bullet in each hand. Now, 
as you've all probably guessed, the ghost was no 
more a ghost than you or I, but only my cousin. Jack 
Wilson, who wanted to see whether Harry could be 
frightened or not, and had taken the precaution of 
drawing the bullets from the pistols, in case he really 
should fire ; and those were the identical ones held up 
after the shot. But unfortunately for poor Harry, he 
could not see behind the scenes, and when they went 
to call him next morning, they only found a chattering 
idiot ; and such he has remained ever since." 

This horrible recital had of course the effect of 
eliciting many more of a similar character, for every 
one present, as it turned out, had either seen a ghost 
themselves, or, like the boy who prided himself on his 
acquaintance with a man who had spoken to a mounte- 
'bank, possessed uncles, cousins, or familiar friends, who 
had been thus favoured. So story followed story in 
quick succession, pleasingly diversified by an occasional 
song, until the bells struck up, first a muffled fcnell for 
the old year, that lay a- dying, and next a merry peal 
of welcome to its youthful successor. Then after the 
punch had been drunk and the candles lighted, good 
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wishes wished and good nights exchanged, the guests 
dispersed to their various apartments. 

The room, which Mr. Gubbins was to occupy, 
belonged to a class frequently to be met with in 
English country houses of the 17th century: it was 
high and airy, with panelled walls of a dark colour, 
undermined in various directions by that suspicious 
kind of closet or cupboard in which the family skeleton 
might not unnaturally be supposed to be kept. The 
chairs and tables were black and gold with thin spider- 
like legs and a general savour of the antique : dismal 
pictures in frames of the same material were suspended 
above them. The bed was a ponderous four-poster 
with drapery of so funereal a hue as only to need a 
few sable ostrich plumes on the top to complete its 
resemblance to an overgrown hearse. The chimney, in 
which a bright fire crackled, was an open one, its sides 
adorned with Dutch tiles whereon were represented 
the life and adventures of the prodigal son. Before 
these works of art Mr. Gubbins drew a chair, and after 
divesting himself of his coat, waistcoat, and choker, 
which he carefully folded and deposited on another 
chair, sat down and fell into a reverie. What may have 
been the subject of that reverie we cannot say, not 
being in Mr. Gubbins' confidence ; but judging by the 
beaming smile which ever and anon played round his 
mouth, it must have been a pleasant one — perhaps Miss 
Jemima Hathornthwaite; who can tell ? Rousing himself 
at length from these delicious dreams he briskly donned 
his night-gear, tied his night-cap firmly beneath his 
chin — being in this respect a disciple of the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick — put out his candle, and after casting a 
nervous glance at the strange lights and shadows which 
flickered on wall and floor, stole swiftly across the room 
and jumped into bed. 

Now whether it was the bright eyes and bewitching 
smiles pf the lady just mentioned that had so inflamed 
his susceptible heart as to banish all possibility of 
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slumber, or whether the roast turkey and plum pudding, 
of which he had partaken somewhat freely at supper, 
are t6 be blamed ; or, lastly, whether, as his enemies 
suggest (and the best of us have our enemies), the milk 
punch had been a thought too strong for him, we will 
not attempt to decide ; but, whatever the cause might 
be, certain it is that Mr. Gilbert Gubbins, who for the 
fifty odd years, during which he had trod this earth, 
had been accustomed to drop off to sleep exactly five 
minutes after he laid his head upon the pillow, on this 
New Year's night experienced for the first time that 
most unpleasant of all sensations — sleeplessness. In vain 
he turned from right side to left, from left again to 
right; in vain he kept his eyes persistently closed, 
repeated his multiplication table, and essayed in suc- 
cession all the authorized methods of coaxing the fickle 
goddess to kindness; all to no purpose. So at last, 
after the unsatisfactory conviction had forced itself 
on his mind, that there was no use trying to sleep in 
his present condition, he got out of bed with the in- 
tention of seeing what the weather promised for his 
return journey. 

It was a wild, gusty night ; the rain, as if exhausted 
by its efforts on the preceding afternoon, had ceased, 
but clouds were driving at a furious pace across the 
moon, now totally obscuring her disc, and again suffer- 
ing her to break forth and throw ghastly lights and 
shadows on the old hall and the deep forests that 
surround it. At the distance of about half a mile, 
bathed in a silver flood, lay the churchyard, where 

" The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept," 
and from the midst, its massive tower and richly-wrought 
gables all white against the black woods, the church 
itself rose, a venerable pile, being in fact part of a 
priory granted by Henry VIII, at the dissolution of 
the religious houses, to his loyal subject, Hugo de 
Hathornthwaite, in liquidation of a large sum advanced 
by the said Hugo to his liege lord on the occasion of 
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a journey to France. Inside the building were laid to 
rest many generations of Hathomthwaites — old Sir 
Hugo ; Sir Guy, a gallant of King James' court ; Sir 
Everard, who fell at Naseby Fight, charging by the side 
of Prince Rupert, and was carried home, in compliance 
with his dying request, by a band of weeping retainers 
to lie beside the ashes of his sires ; next him, by the 
side of Dame Al^ce his wife, slept Sir Richard, 
Everard's cousin, who espoused the cause of the people 
and rose to eminence during the protectorate: there 
was Sir Anthony, a naval commander under the gallant 
Blake ; Sir Ralph, the divine of the family, notorious 
for his controversy with Bishop Atterbury, on the 
divine right of kings, " his pamphlet whereon," saith 
an historian of the period, " had well-nigh brought him 
to the pillory but for the Queen's death and the coming 
in of the Whigs with the house of Brunswick." Last 
Sir John, son of Sir Ralph, a celebrated jurisconsult 
under the first Georges; with him terminated the 
baronetcy, for dying childless the name and a portion 
of the estates passed to the female branch from which 
the present squire was descended, the title becoming 
extinct. With all these details Mr. Gubbins, as family 
solicitor and keeper of the archives, was well ac- 
quainted, and as he gazed on the last earthly resting- 
place of th^se heroes, he fell into a train of thought. 
What remained to them of their glories now ! they were 
clean gone, wiped out, forgotten but for a few broken 
monuments, spelt out by unlettered rustics while waiting 
for the parson on a Sunday morning, and pointed to 
as all that survived of " them Hathomthwaites as were 
girt folk i' these parts lang syne." What good had 
their battles done them, their loves and hates, their 
feuds and friendships. 

** The Knights* bones are dust, 
And their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust." 
VOL. IX. D 
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From reveries such £is these Mr. Gubbins was roused 
by the clock striking three, and feeling very cold he 
made his way back to bed and was soon fast asleep. 
But even here his evil genius dogged him, for instead 
of the calm refreshing slumbers, which he so much 
needed, his rest was broken by wild distressing dreams : 
perhaps the church-yard on which he had been gazing 
filled his mind with thoughts of corpses, cofl5.ns, and the 
like ; perhaps it did not ; but whether or no, he fancied 
himself to be in a dissecting room in one of the great 
London hospitals — on a table in the centre, tightly 
strapped down, lay the figxire of a man, pale and still as 
death, while his travelling companion of the previous 
day, the grumpy hero of the fur cap and blue spectacles, 
whetted a knife previous to commencing operations; 
a feeling of indescribable horror seized on Mr. Gubbins, 
the whole air seemed alive with mocking faces, which 
leered and made mouths at him; the figxire on the 
table moved, turned its face ; heavens ! it was his friend 
the squire. He tried to rush forward to save him, but 
a strong wind seemed to. blow against him and keep 
him back; he tried to cry out but his tongue refused 
utterance ; he wrestled fiercely in his agony, the faces 
mouth at him and mock him ; the operator ad- 
vances, solemnly chanting the horrible medley, 

" Gin a body buy a body, « 
That has chanced to die ; 
Gin a body carve a body 



the chorus of faces yell out the refrain, " carve a body, 
carve a body, a body, body.'* Mr. Gubbins makes one 
more desperate struggle and wakes up with a violent 
shock and the word " body " still ringing in his ears. 
Yes ! no ! yes, there could be no doubt there was some 
one actually in the room and, what was more, the word 
^*body" was distinctly uttered by them. Mr. Gubbins 
sat up in bed and listened. 

'* Is the old gentleman asleep r said a low voice. 
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" Yes," replied another, " I think so." Mr. Gubbins, 
however, was not asleep, very far from it. 

"Then take down that body that's hanging in the 
closet and bring it out." 

Mr. Gubbins sat like one petrified ; what could this 
mean? what bodies could possibly be hanging in his 
room ? A horrible suspicion flashed across his mind ; 
he thought of Burke and Hare ; was it possible ?. . . .but 
no, the idea was absurd, and yet he had heard of such 
things, people being murdered in lonely places to 
fiimish subjects for scientific experimentalizing. He 
remembered once reading a story, a horrid story, about 
the top of a bed being let down and smothering a man, 
or something of the sort : his eye turned involuntarily 
to the top of his bed, but that was in its place all right ; 
and if this was, as he feared, what was he to think of 
his old friend the squire? could he be privy to such 
proceedings ? could he be the instigator of them ? Mr. 
Gubbins would have fain thought not, and yet it seemed 
scarcely credible how they could have been carried on 
without his cognizance. But hush ! there was a sound 
again; some one stole past the bed, opened a door, 
then there came a iumbling noise. Mr. Gubbins sat 
with starting eyes and bated breath, listening eagerly 
for what was to come. 

" Now, look sharp," said the voice who had spoken 
first, "or we shall have the old gentleman waking and 
catching us." 

" Which is it you want ?" returned the other, " there 
are so many." Mr. Gubbins shuddered. 

" The one hanging from the near hook, without any 
arms and the eyes a'most torn out." Then followed 
some whispering, the purport of which Mr. Gubbins 
could not catch, but the words "died" and "cut up" 
were distinctly audible. 

. Then it was as he thought! his worst fears were 
realized. Mr. Gubbins turned sick at the idea and 
sank back upon his pillow. Oh, the depths of human 

D2 
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wickedness ; here in a christian civilized country, in a 
peaceful village, nay in the very house of a magistrate, 
was being conducted seemingly a trade of the most 
nefarious description, a trade hateful alike to God and 
man. And now what ought he to do ? hold his peace, 
leave the place at once and by never setting foot again 
within the accursed mansion endeavour to efface from 
his memory the recollection of such atrocities ; this was 
his first thought. Friendship whispered, " why involve 
your host in the train of calamity which must follow on 
discovery ? Why mix yourself in so revolting a matter ? 
better let well alone; you can't touch pitch without 
being defiled." " What," cried conscience, " you a just 
man, who live by upholding your country's laws, you 
suffer such a crime to go undetected and unpunished !" 
The revulsion of feeling was instantaneous; duty, 
honour, professional pride, came to the rescue, the fight 
was won, and Mr. Gubbins lept nimbly out of bed.' 
Had Mr. Gubbins at this moment been possessed of a 
pistol, like the gentleman whose story he had that 
night beard, it is highly probable that, undeterred by 
the tragic fate of that individual, he would, in his 
righteous indignation, have shot the intruders, or en- 
deavoured to do so, for Mr. Gubbins knew rather less about 
firearms than an Ancient Briton ; but having no such 
weapon about him, he was fain to make shift with the 
best substitute that came to hand, a boot-jack to wit. 
Thus armed he tripped stealthily along in the direction 
of the retreating light ; down a flight of stairs, a turn 
to the right, a long passage, more stairs, a turn to 
the Ififl, down some stone steps, which were very cold 
to the naked feet, and Mr. Gubbins found himself before 
a door partially open, within which it was clear, from 
the light and voices, his prey had taken refuge. With 
much inward trepidation, but valorously determined to 
sift the matter to the bottom, he applied his eye to the 
chink, and what do you suppose he saw ? no bloodless 
corpse prepared for the knife of the dissector, no ghouls 
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in human shape, who feed upon the flesh of dead men, 
gloating over their unhallowed wares, but a pretty 
lady's-maid in a coquettish little cap stitching hooks 
and eyes to the upper portion of her mistress' dress, 
while a page in sugar-loaf buttons with his back to 
the fire congratulated the fair * body-snatcher ' on the 
success of their marauding expedition. 

« « « « « 

How Mr. Gubbins got back to his room, and what 
a laugh there was when he narrated his adventure 
next morning over the breakfast-table, we leave to the 
ingenuity of our readers to imagine. He is now 
married to Miss Hathornthwaite, and from his enlarged 
acquaintance with the articles of a lady's toilette, less 
likely to fall into a similar mistake. 

Sermo. 



ADIEU. 

WoFUL the word that tells of separation 

Of loving hearts and true. 
That tells of tears and lonely lamentation. 

That doleful word "adieu." 

But when at last, mid sickness and mid sadness 

Life fades from out our view. 
Then may that word ring with a sudden gladness. 

And be indeed "i^Dieu." 

W. G. W. 
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NORFOLK ISLAND IN 1865. 

^ORFOLK Island covers about as much ground 
as would make an estate for a Squire and not 
enough for a Duke; the whole island, to its 
very innermost recess, could be explored in a very- 
few 6ayrs' ramble. But so varied is the surface; so 
broken into hill and dale and wooded glen; so fresh 
with murmuring brooks and bubbling springs, that 
months might glide by without finding the visitor tired 
of the spot. The splendid Norfolk-island pine crowns 
the summits and clothes the sides of the hills; the 
sheltered vallies are bright with orange blossom and 
myrtle flower, whilst wherever the ground has been 
cleared their grows turf as smooth and elastic as any 
that you might find in an English park — for, placed 
where the torrid passes into the temperate zone, the 
island unites the bright freshness of temperate climes 
with the luxuriant splendour of the tropics. 

"Who would not long to ramble over such an isle,, 
when, to add one crowning charm, 

adown each woodland dale we watch 

The many twinkling smiles of Ocean, 

And with pleased ear bewildered catch 
His chime of restless motion ? 

And the islanders are worthy of their surroundings.. 
It is now 80 years since H. M. S. Bounty was broken 
to pieces against the cliffs of Pitcairn's Island, and 
nearly 60 since the crew of H. M. S. Briton were 
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startled by hearing the natives of an unvisited island 
meet them with the unmistakeably English hail " Won't 
you heave us a rope." I take it that all are familiar* 
with the strange story related on the deck of that 
vessel. The islanders stated that this was the spot 
to which the mutineers of the Bounty had fled in 
the hope of eluding the search that they knew would 
be made for them ; that as years went by the mutineers 
themselves had passed away and a new generation 
(the offspring of the Tahitian women who had been 
carried oflf in the Bounty) had grown up knowing no 
other home than Pitcairn Island. 

Strange to say these people had been reared with 
a reverence for religion and morality that put to shame 
our English Christianity. Fugitives though the muti- 
neers were, they had taught their children to love their 
fatherland and be proud of their claim to be called 
King George's subjects. 

The little colony continued to flourish for 60 years, 
when their island home became too strait for their 
rapidly increasing numbers. Just at this time the 
English Government determined to break up the large 
convict establishment that had existed on Norfolk 
Island; and Sir William Denison, then governor of 
New South Wales, handed over the island with all its 
establishments to the Pitcaimers who migrated there 
in 1856. 

Norfolk Island would be a very suitable residence: 
for a hermit with nautical tastes, as it does not lie in 
the road to any part of the known world ; nevertheless 
some of the emigrants found even this approach to 
civilization too exciting to be tolerated and they re- 
turned to Pitcairn in 1858. 

The others have remained da Norfolk Island leading 
a life of lazy happiness varied by occasional visits from 
the Governor of New South Wales, and more recently 

* For a full account let me refer my readers to " Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Island," by the S. P. C. K. 
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by the Bishop of New Zealand and 3ishop Patteson. 
Most ships of war also touch here during their stay- 
in these parts; and the greatest excitement the little 
colony can feel is occasioned by the signal of " a man 
of war in the offing." 

The young ladies then get out their best dresses 
and the old ones their best dishes; the men launch 
boats or else go off pigeon shooting, and the island 
becomes as busy as an ant-hill with preparations for the 
English visitors. 

The settlement is built on low ground near the 
beach, and, when seen from the deck of a vessel, 
appears about the size of a large English village, 
the houses being commodious and well built of stone. 
It must be remembered that the islanders found these 
ready made to their hands, as there was a population 
in the old days of at least one thousand, reckoning' 
soldiers and convicts together. It could not be 
expected that the few hundred Pitcairners, without 
tools or skill, could keep in repair all the dwellings, 
storehouses, &c,, that such a population had required, 
and there is consequently an appearance of neglect 
and decay about some parts of the settlement that 
might cause the visitor to form an unfavourable opinion 
of the industry of the islanders. 

We arrived off the island during the night, but were 
boarded early next day by a boat full of islanders who 
soon found their way into the ward-room, where I found 
them " chatting away as lively and gay " as if they 
had known lis all their lives; and yet they were 
the descendants of the mutineers, and one was the 
grandson of the very man who had sent Bligh and 
his crew adrift and bid him sink or swim for all he 
cared. 

Foremost among our visitors was the superintendent 
of the island. The islanders willingly yielded to his 
autocratic sway, and he had great influence over them : 
but the traders and others who landed on the island 
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rejected his authority, and consequently an official had 
been sent from Sydney with the title of magistrate, 
and the president's authority was reduced in conse- 
quence ; as he said with a laugh, " I am only number 
nine with the tail cut off." He seemed careless of the 
importance any mere title could give; as though he 
felt that his power rested on force of character and 
natural superiority, and was too deeply rooted in the 
hearts of his subjects to be lightly shaken. 

We were all eager for the shore ; and, after hurrying 
through divisions, quarters, and the usual sea routine, 
the cutter was piped away and the ship deserted by 
all the officers who could be spared from duty. As 
we neared the shore the islanders came flocking down 
to the beach to welcome us and help us to land. This 
was no easy matter, so furiously did the stormy waves 
of the unpacific Pacific (a fig for ancient mariners 
who misnamed oceans) dash upon the pier. This was 
an old government erection too firmly built to suffer 
much even from island neglect; but every bolt and 
ring had long been rusted out of it and landing was 
by no means easy. However, watching the roll of the 
cutter, I caught the outstretched hands of two of the 
islanders and sprang ashore without a wetting. 

We were quickly surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women, and were now able to take a good look at 
the islanders. I hope I shall hot be misunderstood 
when I say that they can best be described by two words 
— they were "strikingly Irish." The men possessed 
the same spare, well-knit fraihes ; the women the same 
buxom figures and bright eyes. There was the same 
hearty welcome and, alas! the same clear conviction 
that this welcome would atone for a negligent toilet, 
too-flowing locks, and ragged skirts. Nay, I am not 
sure that there was not the same brogue or something 
like it ; for the Tahitian element, in their speech, lent 
a delicious softness to their pronunciation that was 
almost as charming as a well-managed brogue. After 
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shaking bands all round we walked on with the super- 
intendent to his comfortable house. Looking through 
the ground-floor windows we could see tidy rooms 
with plain, clean furniture ; but the reception room was 
upstairs, and thither we were ceremoniously marshalled. 
On entering our host said "Now, gentlemen, make 
yourselves at home; I can't say more." It was not 
much, but there was such a tone of reality about the 
words as left no doubt of their sincerity, and we at once 
began to make friends with his family circle. After 
resting for some time I put myself under the guidance 
of a young islander, and sallied out to inspect the island. 

My companion first took me to his house and intro- 
duced me to his wife and children, of whom he was im- 
mensely proud. It was whispered to me that Mrs. 

held herself rather high in Island society, partly 
because she had been to school at Lima, but specially 
because she was the only lady on the island who 
wore stays. 

I found that the others were expected to conform 
to the island code of politeness, which required that 
on introduction the gentleman and lady should greet 
one another with a firiendly kiss, after the kindly 
custom in fashion amongst our forefathers. I was 
made an exception to the general rule; but I have 
never been able to decide whether I was most pleased 
or disappointed by this exception on my behalf. The 
ceremony was observed with due gravity by the seniors ; 
but these greetings were made with much more warmth 
by the younger members of the party, especially when 
the parting hour drew near. As for the young ladies,, 
like pretty Cis, celebrated by Hood, they were to the 
manner born and evidently 

— thought it not amiss, 

But only what was laudable, 
To give a kiss and take a kiss 

^In which their hearts were audible. 
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Proceeding on our explorations we next entered the 
•court-yard of the convict store-house. Here we found 
a large party of women making great preparations for 
a grand supper to be given in our honour. As they 
were considered to be en dishdbille whilst cooking, we 
only stayed long enough to notice that several of them 
were as pretty as bright eyes, good teeth, soft rippling 
hair, and clear brunette complekions could make them. 
These two latter characteristics seemed the only in- 
heritance they had received from their Tahitian 
mothers; in other respects they "featured" their 
English parents. 

We afterwards visited the chief buildings of the 
i&Iand, the church, &c., and spent the rest of the day 
rambling about the woods and visiting the smaller 
houses* Here I found a rude soct of plenty reigning 
and a hearty welcome wherever I entered. But it 
appeared to me^ that the work of receiving and en- 
tertaining visitors was left more to the leading families 
who had good houses and better accommodation. 

In the evening a grand dance and supper was given 
in honour of our arrival. I am sorry to say that I did 
not assist at this fUe^ which would have enabled me 
to add an interesting page to this record. I was 
informed that the ladies made ample amends for their 
dishabille of the moraing, and were splendidly attired 
in evening dresses with sashes and trimmings of the 
most approved description, though the wreaths of 
wild flowers that were arranged in their hair gave 
them a sort of Madge-Wildfire appearance that would 
have created a sensation in an English ball-room. 
The men wore the ciistomary suits of solemn black 
that make an Englishman's evening dress all over 
the world. Dancing was kept up with great spirit,, 
as the newspapers say, to a late hour, to the alternate 
strains of a fiddle and concertina. The party then 
sat down to an abundant repast of beef, sucking-pig^ 
pigeon pie, piles of yam, and a specially dainty fritter 
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made up of cassava root and eaten with a sauce of 
melted butter and sugar. 

The next day I spent in getting up the statiirtics 
of the Island, with the assistance of Mr. Nobbs, the 
chaplain. I learned that there were 339 people on 
the' island, at the time of my visit, who are governed 
by a president, chosen yearly from one of the principal 
families. He is advised and assisted by a sort of 
governing body formed by the chief inhabitants, who 
have charge of the waste land and other public property, 
and exercise a paternal government over the remainder 
of the islanders. Amongst other duties they have to 
act as school board to the settlement. The education 
is strictly denominational and entirely successful, as 
there is not a grown up islander who cannot read and 
write. I understand that a salutary bye-law has been 
passed prohibiting matrimony between those who have 
not these elementary accomplishments, and this enact- 
ment has been found to have a most salutary effect. 
When these educational obstacles have been surmounted 
there is no fear of the match being broken off through 
insufficient settlements, want of means, or any of those 
numerous objections which prudent parents are apt 
to make impecunious suitors. 

"Cursed be the want of acres, doubly cursed the 
want of tin," has never to be uttered by any Norfolk 
Island suitor: acres are in abundance, tin unknown. 
Reading and writing once acquired, the community 
smile on the happy couple, and the governing body 
endow them with about 50 acres of land, cattle, sheep, 
and a vacant house. 

As there is no trade, there is no inducement to 
accumulate wealth ; every one can easily obtain more 
than enough to supply his own simple wants, so that 
all the inhabitants live upon a footing of rude equality, 
that must be one of the great charms of their life. 

Where vice presents so few temptations we should 
expect an almost ideal state of morality, and these 
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expectations are well founded. Theft and drunkenness 
are alike unknown. Love is sanctioned and hallowed 
by the universal custom of early marriages . Wealth has 
no meaning, ambition no scope amongst such a simple 
community, who yield a willing obedience to parental 
authority and the influence of religion. 

The wish is parent to the thought that such a 
Utopia might remain unpolluted by contact with the 
outer world. But this is impossible; that it cannot 
continue in its present state of isolation is evident. 
Ambition, and the wish to see the world, will carry oS 
the bolder and abler members of the society ; and, on 
the other hand, it will be impossible always to exclude 
numbers who will resort thither for trade, to satisfy their 
curiosity, or to settle on the fertile land of the island. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the future of this 
community: perhaps their best chance was. the estab- 
lishment amongst them of the head quarters of the 
Melanesian Mission. The zeal and energy of Bishop 
Patteson,* his warm and ready sympathy, his wonderful 
knowledge of men, marked him out as one best suited to 
perform the difficult task of carrying the islanders 
through the perilous stage of transition from complete 
isolation to the modified intercourse with the world that 
they must look forward to. One thing is certain — if the 
islanders are in any degree to maintain their position 
it can only be by giving them a knowledge of the trades 
practised by the rudest nations ; there did not seem to 
be a carpenter, mason, blacksmith or painter among 
them, and nearly every house on the island stood in 
need of one or another of these functionaries. 

Whatever the future may have in store for the 
Norfolk islanders, their past can never be forgotten. 
It may be thought that this account dwells too much 
upon the superficial aspect of their position, and hardly 
does justice to the forethought, the courage, the self- 

• This was in 1865— Bp. Patteson has died since then; this and many 
other bright hopes have died with him. 
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control, the capacity for government, that the 
founders of the colony have displayed. If so, it is 
not that I am unconscious or forgetful, but because I 
feel myself unequal to the task ; for I should have to do 
justice to the abilities that, without experience, without 
resources, without leaders, enabled a small knot of 
shipwrecked sailors to found a community, where 
liberty, equality and fraternity, are made compatible 
with law and order ; where crime is unknown and 
misery never felt. 

I was occupied for the greater part of the day 
getting these facts together. In the evening there was 
an impromptu musical party and supper which passed 
off well, with the exception of one contre-temps that 
was sufficiently characteristic. The custom is to con- 
clude the day and the meal with family prayers ; and, 
accordingly, after supper a Bible and Prayer-book were 
placed before one of the guests with the request that he 
would return thanks. His ideas of returning thanks 
were derived from other scenes and entertainments 
and being rather glib of tongue, he got up, and, to the 
great surprise of our hosts, made an appropriate speech, 
thanking them for their kindness, &c., according to the 
custom of after-dinner speeches. His remarks were 
listened to with the utmost politeness ; and at last he 
sat down not a little pleased with himself; then, and 
not till then, his entertainers undeceived him and ex- 
plained that he was expected to conduct family prayers 
and not make a speech. 

We only remained for one day more, and that was 
spent in interchanging farewells and parting presents. 
The islanders were specially delighted with carte-de- 
visites of their friends ; these were willingly bestowed, 
and will, I doubt not, serve to keep green the memory 
of our visit to the island. On the other hand, the 
islanders thought nothing was too good for us ; but 
the only keepsakes we would accept were some 
beautiful walking-sticks made from the stem of the 
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orange tree and some wood and metal taken from 
the Bounty. 

Occupied in this way, the last day of our visit passed 
only too quickly away ; again did we visit our special 
friends, each trying to be the last to say farewell, until 
a signal at the mast head and the lengthening cloud of 
smoke that was streaming out of the funnel compelled 
us to hasten down to the pier and bid a long and sad 
farewell to the beautiful shores and hospitable in- 
habitants of Norfolk Island. 



PLATO'S EAGLE. 



A. a4€T€, TiVre ^k^7)Ka^ virep Ta^ov ; ^ taVo9, ctVI, 
ao-TcpoeuTa OeSyv oIkov airoiTKOireeL^ ; 

eUcbv u&fia Be yrj yi]yev€<; AT0i9 ^x^t. 

Anthologia Palatina vii. 62. 

A. O tell me, Eagle ! whence you are, 

Why perched upon this tomb; 
Why keenly viewing from afar 
The gods' own starry home- 

B. As Plato's emblem here I stand; 

His soul, to heaven flown. 
Here left on earth in his fatherland 
His earth-born part alone. 

J. E. S. 




A NEW YEAR'S TRIP. 




SATE in December last, turning our backs 
heroically on the Christmas temptations of 
St. John's, J. and I crossed the Channel one 
roughish night, and found ourselves some twenty-four 
hours after comfortably established in the Hotel de 
r Europe at Lyons. The next day was lovely, bright 
and fresh. Never shall I forget the view from the 
heights of Fourvi^res, which rise immediately above the 
city ; the town, situated at the confluence of two great 
rivers, lay stretched beneath us, surrounded by ramparts 
of purple hills, and then came range on range of hills 
beyond, and the snowy Alps of Dauphin^ in the dim 
back-ground. Many Roman remains have been found 
on the heights of Fourvi^res, traces of baths and an 
aqueduct and the like. 

The Cathedral of Lyons, flatter in fa9ade and 
buttresses than the churches of northern France, 
possesses, like our own churches of Exeter and Ottery, 
the very rare feature of two flanking towers which form 
the transepts. It contains some excellent work, capitals 
and vaulting, in a pure and early style, and some very 
rich stained glass. The high altar stands well forward, 
almost under the crossing, while the stalls are placed 
round the apse ; an arrangement which we afterwards 
found not uncommon, and learned to like. There is a 
larger church of late character, lofty and open ; and 
one of very early date, with apses and towers of a 
strange semi-Byzantine look. This last is called the 
church of Ainay, a contraction of Athenaeum, and is 
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supposed to stand on ^ the very spot where Caius 
founded a school of eloquence, and the rhetorician 
trembled before the altar of Augustus.* To this altar 
are said to have belonged the four columns which 
support the central tower of the church. . Christian 
associations too are not lacking, for the martyrs of 
the second century, Pothinus and Blandina, were con- 
fined in cells beneath. 

The next day we reached Avignon, passing places 
rich in historic memories, and most strikingly situated in 
many instances on the banks of the widening Rhone. 
I could gladly dwell on the charming days we spent at 
Avignon : the cathedral with its early dome and pointed 
waggon vault ; the huge palace of the fourteenth century 
Popes ; the mediaeval walls still surrounding the town ; 
the narrow bridge of the twelfth century, with its 
ruined chapel hanging over the mid stream ; the frontier 
fortress of Villeneuve across the glorious river. Even 
the quaint hotel, with its dirt, and its orange trees 
and little tank-like courts, is pleasant to remember now. 

J. however was full of Roman aspirations, and 
dragged me on to Nismes. Right in tlie middle of the 
town stands the Roman Amphitheatre, one of the great 
objects of our journey. It was used as ci fortress in early 
times, and suffered accordingly; till a century ago it 
was filled with houses and huts ; now it stands in a 
clear space, and externally looks in marvellous pre- 
servation. Imagine an oval building of dark limestone, 
far too large to stand in the great court of Trinity,t and 
nearly as high as King's Chapel. Two rows of arched 
openings run all round, arch answering to arch and pillar 
to pillar. The lower arches open into a huge cavernous 
corridor, from which arched passages radiate inwards, 
some leading to the lower seats of the interior, some 
communicating with an upper corridor from which the 

* See Juvenal i. 44. The fact rests on the authority of Suetonius, 
t According to Murray the dimensions of the Amphitheatre are 437 
feet by 332. 

V0L.;[IX. E 
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higchcr seats are gained. This upper corridor is roofed 
with vast slabs of stone, said to be i8 feet long: 
indeed the size and solidity of the whole work is what 
strikes one most of all. Scarcely less striking is the 
number and width of the passages by which every part 
of the building is accessible at once. We enter through 
one of these lower passages and reach the inner oval. 
It is not so perfect as the exterior of the building, but 
sufficiently so to enable us to pass in all directions 
and to see the entire plan. Thirty-two rows of 
stone step-like seats rise one above another at an 
angle of perhaps thirty degrees, most of these rows 
nearly perfect in parts of the building, and all distinctly 
traceable. These tiers of seats are divided into four 
zones by spaces wider and higher than the seats them- 
selves, and are also separated crossways by passages 
radiating down towards the centre. The lowest row, 
on the level of the bounding wall, is now about eight 
feet above the arena, the highest about seventy feet. 
Altogether the building is supposed to have contained 
rather more than 20,000 people, all of whom by the 
arrangement of the seats had a clear and uninterrupted 
view of the arena. On the outer wall are rings cut in 
solid blocks of stone, to receive the poles which held the 
awning stretched over the spectators ; and J. puzzles 
himself, and me, by sceptical calculations how any 
scaffolding whatever could support so vast a weight. 
I argue that it dtd support it ; but he is neither silenced 
nor convinced. 

Though the Amphitheatre is the great sight of 
Nismes, it is by no means the only one. Next in order 
should be named the building which is known as the 
Maison Carree, an exquisite little temple in almost 
perfect preservation. It is of the Corinthian order, built 
of yellowish stone, and^s believed to belong to the age 
of the Antonines. It has been used in turn as a church, 
a council-chamber,^ a stable, a granary, and a dead- 
house, but amid all these changes appears to have 
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suiFered little damage. On a base of some height, 
approached in the front by steps, thirty slender columns 
support an elaboratejy-carved frieze: about one third 
of the building forms a portico open at the sides, 
the remainder is the cella or inner temple. Perfect 
though the temple seems as it stands, it has been found 
from excavations that it was connected with other and 
larger buildings of which it formed a centre, and it is 
supposed to have occupied one end of the ancient Forum. 
The interior is now a museum, and contains a col- 
lection of paintings, including Delaroche's picture of 
Cromwell viewing the dead body of Charles I., some 
modern sculpture, and a number of antiquities. Under 
the portico stand two enormous earthen wine jars 
(dolta) at least eight feet high, and certainly some 
fifteen feet in circumference. If Ali Baba's olive jari^ 
were of this capacity, the thieves had at any rate no 
reason to complain of insufficient accommodation. 

Not far from the Maison Carrie, in a broad modern 
street, you come upon a wide channel of limpid 
water. Follow the margin of the stream, and it leads 
you to a beautifully-kept garden, rich in evergreens, 
with broad water-courses between broad gravel path- 
ways, backed by a cirque thickly grown with dark 
green pines and shadowy ilex-trees. All looks like a 
creation of modern days, and yet you are walking amid 
the footprints of seventeen centuries. The little caf(S, 
covered with trailing creepers ; the platform from which 
a military band discourses daily; the fountain from 
which plashing water falls into a basin of transparent 
blue — all stand on the site of the ancient Roman baths; 
the colonnades along which the water flows, now 
of course greatly restored, were a part of their 
structure; the statue which gives the place its name 
of the Fountain of the Nymphs was carved by Roman 
hands. In summer the scene is, we are assured, 
"un veritable ciel," and even now in winter it is 
strangely beautiful — a clear blue, almost summer sky, 

E2 
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clear blue water on every side, and beyond, a back- 
ground of the darkest green. 

Close by is a little temple, known as the Temple of 
Diana, though some think it sacred rather to the Nymphs 
of the spot. It consists of a centre and two side aisles, 
one almost destroyed. The roof has partly fallen in, but 
enough remains to show the skill of the builders in 
fitting together the huge blocks of stone which form'ed 
the vaulting. Around are extensive remains of the 
buildings which were the precints of the temple. The 
interior contains a collection of busts, statuettes, and 
other remains, chiefly remarkable as showing, even to 
an uneducated eye, how truly an ancient statue was a 
portrait, and how utterly we have now lost the art of 
portrait sculpture. One bust is traditionally that of 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus and wife of Agrippa 
and Tiberius : the face is bright and yet sensual, and 
might well be that of Julia, or a lady like her. 

The modern streets and boulevards of Nismes sur- 
round a thick and solid core of houses, penetrated by 
tortuous and narrow lanes. In the heart of this old 
town are the Cathedral and the Bishop's palace. The 
Cathedral has some fine early work in its western front, 
but the interior has been terribly altered and modernised. 
It is however impressive from the great width of the 
nave and choir. Some excellent capitals, support the 
arches of the apse, beyond which is a lady-chapel in 
most villainous and gaudy taste. There are two 
modern churches in Nismes, the details of which are 
certainly not in the purest style, but which are effective 
from their size and good general proportions. A third 
church, larger still, is in course of building. 

Of course we did not fail to visit the Pont du Gard ; 
the modern name, as every one knows, of the great 
aqueduct which carries across the river Gard the 
channel which supplied ancient Nismes with water. 
A wonderful work it is, and in a situation which 
renders it doubly striking. About thirteen miles from 
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Nismes is the narrow valley of the Gard, confined 
between hills covered with brushwood and low stunted 
evergreens; the river flowing beneath in a deep 
channel broken by huge slabs of rock. Scarcely a 
human habitation is in sight. Across , this valley is 
carried the aqueduct, on three rows of arches, at a 
height of nearly i8o feet above the river. It is 
built of vast blocks of yellow limestone, which though 
much weathered on the surface, are as solid in position 
as on the day they were first put up. The channel 
itself, through. which you can pass from end to end, is 
perhaps 6 feet high and not quite half so wide, lined 
with cement partly fallen to pieces, and covered with 
solid stone slabs, the greater part of which still remain. 
The actual bridge is more than 800 feet across ; signs of the 
aqueduct beyond can be traced in various points along 
the plain, while on the other side you can make your 
way some distance towards Nismes along a cutting and 
a recently excavated tunnel. The whole length of the 
aqueduct appears to have been about 21 miles. The 
date of this great work is unknown, though it is generally 
attributed to Agrippa in the reign of Augustus. It 
certainly confirms most strongly the impression which 
all we have seen has already given of the importance 
and thoroughly Roman character of this part of 
Southern Gaul. 

Richer even than Nismes in treasures of the past is 
Aries, our next place of sojourn. Much of Nismes is 
modem, Aries is altogether old. Its towers and thickly- 
clustering light red roofs rise in a gentle slope above the 
Rhone, crowned by the Cathedral and the Amphitheatre. 
The general plan of the Amphitheatre is the same as 
that of Nismes ; and, though not so perfect, it is even 
grander in scale. The cavernous passages are vaster, 
the walls higher, the arena sunk deeper beneath the 
lowest seats. It is said to have been capable of holding 
25,000 spectators. Till a quite recent date the interior 
area was choked up with houses, forming almost a little 
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towni and one permanent featxire remains to mark a 
phase of its history, in three square towers which rise 
upon the outer walls. These are relics of the days of 
Arab triumph in the south, and are believed to have 
been built in the eighth century, either by the Saracens, 
or by Charles Mdrtel, who expelled them from the city. 
At all events they were part of the defences of the 
fortress into which the Amphitheatre was at that period 
converted. Climbing one of these towers, we get a clear 
and extensive view ; southward the delta of the Rhone, 
and the long sweep of marshes towards Marseilles and 
the sea; around us grey plains with white gleaming 
towns here and there and ruined convents; beneath 
us the densely-built town, and the broad blue river re- 
flecting a bright and cloudless sky. 

Close to the Amphitheatre are the remains of the 
Theatre. Part of the semi-circular space (cavea) for 
the spectators, with its rows of seats, has been exca- 
vated ; and two marble columns are still standing, which 
probably belonged to the proscenium. Of the rest, 
besides a portion of the outer wall in good preservation, 
nothing is left but ruined walls and fragments of 
columns, capitals and friezes; so numerous however 
and so rich, as to prove the size and magnificence of 
the whole. Here was found the statue, now in the 
Louvre, known as the Venus of Aries. Many of the 
more perfect remains of the theatre are placed in the 
museum, which is contained in a desecrated church. 
In this museum we find a collection of tombs, Roman 
and Christian, many of them wonderful for the power and 
clearness of the sculpture with which they are covered. 
There are many statues too and fragments; and a 
very fine head called Livia, and another of Augustus. 
On a monumental tablet is the inscription HOC MONV- 
MENTVM HEREDEM NON SEQVETVR, a practical Commen- 
tary on Horace.* Some leaden water pipes, found in 

* Sat. II. viii. 13. 
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the Rhone, and little injured, are still stamped with 
the Roman maker's name. 

Thoroughly Roman indeed, is Aries, bearing testi- 
mony on every side to the truth of the title which 
Ausonius gives it of the Rome of Gaul*; but scarcely 
less rich is it in antiquities of Christian days. Never 
have i beheld a more beautiful work than the western 
porch of the Cathedral : the upper portion of its 
Romanesque sculpture representing the last judgment ; 
the lower filled with statues of saints, and pillars resting 
on carved lions and prostrate figures. This porch 
belongs probably to the end of the twelfth century, 
and is an almost perfect example of a noble period^ 
The rest of the fa9ade is plain and flat. Internally 
the unusually narrow and lofty nave has a sharply- 
pointed waggon vault, and is separated from the narrow 
aisles by piers of great solidity. The choir is late and 
feeble, and all is rather spoiled by over-zealous 
restoration. Perhaps the earliest of all the present 
building is the centre tower, which rises in three stages, 
pierced with small round-headed windows. A small 
and singularly beautiful cloister is connected with the 
church. Two sides have semi-circular arches and rich 
sculpture of Byzantine type; two are in an early 
pointed style with lancet-headed openings and groined 
vaulting. 

An almost equally beautiful cloister, of similar 
character, belongs to the Abbey of Montmajeur ; the 
ruins of which, on a solitary limestone hill, stand out like 
an island in the vast sea-like plain. Here also are two little 
chapels, partly hewn out of the solid rock, partly of the 
earliest round-arched work, one of them the traditional 
hermitage of St. Trophimus, the Apostle of Aries ; and 
a great church of the twelfth century, remarkable for the 
vast span of its nave and semi-circular apse. Beneath it 
is a huge crypt as large and complete as the church 

♦ Gallula Roma Arelas. Ordo nob ilium urbiuniy viii. 
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itself, round the east end of which runs a broad 
passage, opening into chapels surrounding a central 
drum-like core, pierced with narrow lights ; the whole 
supports the apse above, to which it corresponds in 
shape. The exterior, raised on a steeply-sloping rock, 
is imposing from its severe simplicity and grand solidity 
of mass. Its sides are pierced with a few small windows, 
and no buttress breaks the outline of the walls. 

I must not omit the church and cemetery of Alis- 
camps, the modem equivalent of Elysii Campi. Not far 
beyond the remaining wall of Aries you come to an 
avenue, bordered with empty tombs, ranged side by 
side in apparently interminable order. Presently the 
tombs grow thicker still, mingled with others still in use, 
and monuments of every date and shape. The cemetery 
is of vast extent, and was a noted burial-place in pagan 
as well as in Christian times. The dead are said to 
have been brought here from cities as far distant as 
Ly6ns. At length you reach a church, and through 
a rich Romanesque doorway enter a ruined nave, 
of which only the walls remain. Beyond, you pass 
a door, and find yourself beneath a central stone- 
vaulted dome, supported by enormous circular pillars 
nearly 30 feet in circumference; transepts project 
right and left, roofed with waggon yaults, and the 
church is terminated eastward by three round apses, 
with semi-domical stone vaulting. This part is in 
excellent order, and the masonry is particularly good 
and solid. The rest was ruined by the Saracens, our 
guide avers; if so, these traditional iconoclasts must 
have destroyed it by anticipation, for the remains 
belong partly to the twelfth century, or thereabouts, 
and partly to the fourteenth. 

Before we have exhausted the treasures of Aries, 
and while we are still discovering a tantalising wealth 
of attraction in the country round, it is time to journey 
home. Our last visit is to the so-called catacombs 
beneath the cellars of the Hotel, which are of some 
extent, and undermine the very centre of the town ; 
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bones there are in plenty, and in wild confusion, but 
all the sculls have been appropriated by this time. 

One place we determined to see on our way, the little 
town of Orange, between Avignon and Lyons. It is 
remarkable as having been once an independent princi- 
pality, from which the Princes of Orange, derived their 
title, transferring it by marriage to the house of 
Nassau in the sixteenth century. Its chief monu- 
ment however is a Roman Theatre, of which the 
front still remains almost perfect — a huge mass of 
masonry, no feet high and three times as long, over- 
shadowing and dwarfing the modern street below. 
At either end are apparently entrance towers, re- 
sembling somewhat the keep of an ancient castle. 
The caveay very perfect in parts, is for about two-thirds 
of its semi-circle excavated from a hill which rises 
sharply behind the town; the remainder is raised on 
arched passages as in the Amphitheatres we have 
already seen. At the other end of the little town is a 
Triumphal Arch, a centre and two sides, in very excel- 
lent preservation. It commemorates apparently a 
naval victory, the centre representing a hotly-contested 
fight, the sides being decorated with arms, shields, 
ropes, beaks of galleys, and trophies of naval war ; and 
is supposed to be in honour of the successes of Marcus 
Aurelius on the Danube. 

So closed our tour of little more than a fortnight, in 
which I had learned something at any rate of the power 
and grandeur of Rome, and of her hold on the home 
provinces; and something too of Southern France in 
early Christian days. A night at Lyons, another at 
Amiens, a morning spent in the glorious cathedral, 
contrasting almost involuntarily the vigorous and rest- 
less life of its Northern gothic with the broad flat 
surfaces and shadowy repose of Southern work ; — and 
presently Dover welcomes us with a thoroughly dirty 
drizzling English sky, but fails to dim the sunny 
memories of our new year's trip. 



OUR CHRONICLE. 

Lent Ternij 1874. 

The Rev. William Hey, M.A., Canon of York, formerly 
Fellow, has been appointed Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

On Feb. 3, Mr. A. G. Marten, M.A., LL.M., formerly 
Fellow, was elected M.P. for the Borough of Cambridge. A 
few days before, he received the dignity of Queen's Counsel. 

Mr. Greenhill has been elected to a Fellowship at Emmanuel 
College, and has thus vacated his Fellowship at St. John's. 

The College Living of Great Hormead is vacant by the 
preferment of the Rev. Charles Colson to the Rectory of 
Cuxton in the diocese of Rochester. 

Two Fellowships have become vacant by marriage since 
last term : 

Dec. 23, at St. Paul's, Hampstead, J. B. Haslam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master in Cheltenham College, 
to Mary, second daughter of George Udney, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, and of Adelaide Road, Hampstead. 

Dec. 23, at Wilton Church, Taunton, the Rev. Philip Henry Kempthome, 
M.A., to Annie Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late B. G. Badcock, Esq. 
of the Elms, Taunton. 

The following publications, by present or former members 
of the College, have appeared since our last number : 

The Public School Latm Grammar for the use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Students, by Prof. Kennedy, new and revised edition, pp. 599 ; 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 

Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M J\.., 
pp. 61 ; Deighton and Bell, 

The Dirge of Coheleth, in Ecclesiastes xii., by Rev. Charles Taylor, 
M.A., pp. 80 ; Williams and Nor gate. 

National Education in Greece in the Fourth Century before Christ, by 
A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owens College, Manchester, 
pp. 167 ; Strahan and Co, 

The Bernese Oberland, Twelve Scenes among its Peaks and Lakes, by 
Elijah Walton, with Descriptive Letterpress by Rev. T. G. Bonney, F.S.A., 
F.G.S. ; London, JV, M. ITiompson, 

Lake and Mountain Scenery from the Swiss Alps, 24 Photographs and 
48 Woodcuts, with Text by Rev. T. G. Bonney ; London, F. Bruckmann, 

Milton's Lycidas (reprinted from the first edition),- with the Readings 
from the Autograph Copy in Trinity College Library, and a Version in Latin 
Hexameters, by F. A. Paley, M.A. ; Deighton and Bell, 

(I) Report of the Congress of Constance (held September, 1873), t>y 
Rev. Prof. John E. B. Mayor, pp. 35 ; and (2) Bishop Reinkens' Pastoral, 
translated by the same ; Rivingtons, 

The Moon, by R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S., with Photographs ; Longmans, 
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List of books presented to St. John's College Library, from 
October i, 1873, to February 16, 1874: 

Origenis Contra Celsum, Libri I., II., III. — Presented by Professor Selwyn. 

National Education in Greece, by A. S. Wilkins, M.A. — Presented by the 
Author. 

(i) Washington Observatory—Catalogue of Stars, 1845-1871 ; (2) Wash- 
ington Observatory— Zones of Stars by Transit, 1846-9; (3) Washington 
Observatory — Reports on the Total Solar Eclipse of August 7, 1869; 
(4) Resuslts of Washington Observations, 1853 to i860; (5 J Appendix to 
the Washington Observation for \%']0,— Presented by Prof. Asaph Hall, U.S.N. 

(i) Lives of Apostles, Fathers, and Reformers, by J. S. Gent. Lond., 
1706; (2) Lay-Baptism Invalid, an Essay by a Lay-hand. Lond., 17 12; 
(3) Walker's Clavis. Lond., 1829 ; (4) Leusden*s Compendium Graecum Novi 
Testamenti. Lond., 1703 ; (5) Latm, Greek, and French Lexicon. Rouen, 
1679; (6) Clavigny's Traite des Langues. Paris, 1672; (7) Brerewood's 
Recherches. Paris, 1620 ; (8) Opinions of Mr. Hobbs, considered in a Second 
Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy. Lond., 1673 ; (9) The Peace of 
God. A Sermon by Archdeacon Jones ; (10) The Creeds of the Church, by 
Chas. Anthony Swainson, M.A. ; (ii) Freiherr J. Heinrich v. Wessenburg : 
seinLeben undWirken, by Dr. Jos. Beck; (12) An Analysis of the Text 
of the History of Joseph, by Alfred OBivant, M.A. ; (13) Lindley's Guide 
to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden; (14) The Memoirs of Sir James 
Melvil, by George Scott. Edinburgh, 1735; (15) Account of the English 
Chapter, by John ^^xgis:2ixi\.,— Presented by Vxoi. Mayor. 

Philosophical Transactions of The Royal Society, 1870, 187 1, and 1872.— 
Presented by Prof. C. C. Babington. 

The Quarterly Review, April, 187 1, and July, iS J i, -^Presented by St. 
John's College Book Club. 

Joseph Piazzi*s Star Catalogue, Palermo, iSi^^—Presented by Lady 
Herschel. 

A Rudimentary Dictionary of Universal Philology.— /V^x^/^rf by The 
Publishers (Messrs. Hall and Co.). 

Papers regarding the Village and Rural Indigenous Agency employed in 
takiiig the Bengal Census of 1872. — Presented by The Bengal Government. 

Statistical and Economic Description of the Kalmuc Steppes under the 
Astrachan Government, edited by Polkovnikome-Kostenkovime [in the 
Russian Language], with Coloured Plates. St. Petersburg, iS6S.^Presented 
by Sir Arthur Cunynghame. 

(i) Four Copies of Hebrew Exercise Book, by Rev. P. H. Mason, M.A. ; 
(2) Six Copies of Continuation of Hebrew Exercise Book, by Rev. P. H. 
Mason, M.A. — Presented by the Author. 

History of the Theories of Attraction, and of the Figure of the Earth, 
2 vols, by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Lond., 1873.— /*rtfj^/^rf ^ the 
Author. 

An Industrial Exhibition and Fine Art Loan Collection was 
held at the Working Men's Club and Institute, Fitzroy Street, 
from Dec. 26th to Feb. 4th. Mr. Bonney was on the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Griflfith was Secretary for the Fine Art Loan 
Collection. Among the contributors were the Master, Prof. 
Churchill Babington, Mr. Bonney, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Gwatkin, 
Mr. Haskins, Prof Liveing, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Mason, Prof. 
Palmer, Mr. Pieters, Mr. Russell, H. H. S. Cunynghame, 
W. J. Sollas. 

On Nov. 24, Mr. Griffith read before the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, Notes on Charib Implements in Barbados ( West 
Indies) and Neighbouring Islands^ compiled during a residence 
from Oct. 2, 1872, to July 2, 1873. 
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Degrees conferred in Lent term, 1874: 

"M-A.—ftn absencej B. W. Gardom, T. D. T. Speck. • 
LL.M.— R. S. Ferguson, A. G. Marten, D. H. Wilson. 

On Dec. 2nd, the vacant McMahon Law Studentship was 
awarded to J. A. Foote, B.A. (The following is a complete list 
of those who have obtained this distinction: 1865, H. F. 
Pooley; 1866, R. G. Marrack; 1869, T. W. Brogden ; 1870, 
H. T. Norton; 1873, J. A. Foote. The next vacancy will be 
in November 1874.) On Jan. 26, the same gentleman was 
awarded by the Council of Legal Education of the Inns of 
Court a Studentship (of £10$ per annum), tenable for two 
years for proficiency in Jurisprudence and Roman Civil Law. 

The following members of the College were ordained at the 
Christmas Ordination, 1873: 

Deacons.--'¥. W. Harper, S. H. Hall, R. K. Preston, R. H. C. 
Fitz-Herbert, W. S. Rainsford, B. West, F. R. Matnison, H. A. V. Boddy, 
R. N. Vinter, J. Howard. 

Priests.— W. G. Terry, O. F. Walton, W. Smale, W. Allen, A. Bonney, 
T. H. Chadwick, C. H. James, A. F. Q. Bros, W. F. Steele, F. T. Madge, 
E. C. Channer, R. E. Whittington, W. M. Ede, T. C. Bradbeny, J. E. 
Hewison, F. M. Vipan. 

The following University Honours have been obtained by 
Members of the College since our last issue : 

Mathematical Tripos.— ^ra«^/tfrx: H. L. Clarke, 7th; Elliott, 8th; 
Barnard, 12th; B. Reynolds, 19th; Bum, 43rd; Stubbs, 49th. Senior 
Optimes: F. E. Colenso, Beckett, Middlewood, Dibdin, Peter. Junior 
Optimes : Bonsey, Waller, Holcroft, Brodie, Lowe, H. Sawyer, Sharrock. 

Moral Sciences TsaPOS.^First Class : Cunynghame, F. J. Ambridge, 
Ds. WiUs. Second Class: Agnew, Baines, C. J. Cooper. 

Natural Sciences Tripos,— First Class: Sollas, Koch. Second 
Class : Davies, Jukes-Browne. 

Law and History TRITOS.—First Class: Bayard. Second Class: 
Boyd, J. A. Percival, A. R. Banks, Mytton. Third Class : J. D. Cochrane. 

Theological Trifos.— Second Class : Gardner. Third Class : Hamer, 
Higgs, Longworth. Passed satisfactorily in Hebrew : Longworth, Hamer. 

The first Jeremie Prize (for study of the Septuagint) has been 
awarded to Mr. W. S. Wood, B.A. 

The Craven University Scholarship has been awarded to 
II. Wace. 

College Christmas Examination, 1873: 

Third Yisj^,— First Class : Body, Scott, Lamplngh, Milne, Wellacott. 

* Suspension'*: StafFurth. 

First Ykar,— First Class (in alphabetical order) : Bell, Blackett, Caister, 
E. T. Davies, Djrson, East, Fox, Gnffin, Heath, Jacobs, Jeffrey, J. S. Jones, 
Kikuchi, Luce, Marwood, McAlister, Northcott, Parker, C. Pendlebury, 
E. P. Rooper, T. S. Tait, M. Vaughan, A. R. Wilson. 

* Suspension'* : Bagshaw, Bevan, M. S. Brown, H. B. Carr, Hatfield, 
Homy, W. B. Lowe, Murton, W. I. Phillips, Piper, Rammell, Rendle, 
A. W. S. A. Row, Spicer, S. H. Thomas, Tillard, Upward, R. J. Woodhouse. 

On Dec. 23rd, 1873, the Minor Scholarships and Open 
Exhibitions for 1 874 were awarded as follows : 

Minor Scholarships (tenable for two years, or until election to a 
Foundation Scholarship). — (I) Two of j^jo to W. W. English, Shrewsbury 
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School ; and J. S. Morris, City of London School. (II) Two of /50 to 
G. C. Allen, Wellington College ; and Gunston, St. Olave's, Southwsmc. 

Exhibitions (tenable on the same terms as the Minor Scholarships).^ 
Two of ;f 50 to E. Gepp, Felstead School ; and M. F. J. Mann, Wellington 
College. One of ;f 50 for three years to' A. Yate, Shrewsbury School and 
private tuition. One of ^^40 for four years to J. H. Crompton, King's 
College. One of £\q for three years to W. F. Burville, Hereford School. 
One of ;f 30 for four years to R. M. Kennedy, Owens College, Mandiester; 
and private tuition. Two of ;f 33. dr. M, for three years to W. B. Boyce, 
formerly of Beccles School ; and W. A. Bond, private tuition. 

The Natural Science Exhibition of £^0 for three years was awarded to 
J. Allen, Clifton College. 

The following undergraduates have joined the College 
during the present term : 

First Year: W. J. Clapp, R. F. Clarke, W. A. Foxwell, F. Granger, 
J. Pope, H. O. Powell Jones, D. P. Ware, W. Wairen, C. E. Wedmore, 
H. A. WilUams, A. C. Yate. 

Second Year {by migration) : J. V. Daly, R. J. Griffiths, C. R. Killick. 

Debating Society. — Michaelmas Term, 1873. Debates: 

October ^oth, '* That this House condemns opposition to female medical 
students, and is of opinion that they should have the same facility for 
entering the profession as male medical students." Speakers — ^For the 
motion: J. F. Skipper (proposer), Hutton, Langley, Cunynghame, Read, 
Perkes. Against the motion: G. H. Raynor (opposer), Nixon, Trustrara, 
Middlemiss, Percival, Brooke. The motion was lost. 

November 6th, "That this House would view with regret the restoration 
of Legitimate Monarchy to France." Speakers —For the motion : Cunyng- 
hame (proposer), Torr, Percival, Hildyard. The motion was carried. 

November i^th, "That in the opinion of this House University expenses 
need revision." Speakers— For the motion : Hildyard (proposer), Rawson. 
Against the motion : Hutton, Middlemiss, G. H. Rajmor, Trustram, Read, 
Brooke. The motion was carried. 

November 27th, "That in the opinion of this House the present position 
of the Agricultural Labourer is greatly to be deplored." Speakers — For the 
motion : Read (proposer), Percival. Against the motion : Perkes, Griffiths 
(Sidney Sussex College), Littleton. The motion was lo^t. 

December ^th, " That this House disapproves of the present S3rstem of 
educating boys and girls separately. Speakers — ^For the motion: Hutton, 
Langley, Middlemiss. Against the motion : L. Morton-Brown, Ransom, 
Brooke. The motion was lost. 

Officers for Lent Term, 1874 : 

H. N. Read (President), G. H. Raynor (Treasurer), 

H. R. Hutton (Vice-President), J. N. Langley (Secretary), 

Athletics. — ^The College Athletic Club held their meeting 
on the 24th and 25th November. 

The Prizes were arranged as last year; namely, ist Prize 
£2y 2nd Prize /'i. 

A £s Claret Jug was given by the Club for a Handicap 
Strangers' Race of 300 Yards, for which the entries were very 
good. 

After three extremely good heats the race was won by 
D. L. D. Jones, of Corpus, 14 yards start. E. P. Thurstan, of 
Emmanuel, running very close for second place. J. Snow, New 
College, Oxford, and Gordon, Brasenose, Oxford, also ran in 
the final heat. 
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The Officers and Committee were as under : 

President : N. J. Littleton. Secretary : C. Jackson. Committee : J. D. 
Cochrane, "W. J. Ford, W. H. G>villim, T. Henderson, J. M. Batten, A. W. 
L. Brodie, A. Strahan, F. Tarleton, E. L. Curry, H. Marten. 

An abridged account of the events is given below. It is 
to be regretted that the entries were even smaller than in former 
years : 

100 Yards Race. — Nine started. First Heat : Littleton, i ; Howard, 2. 
Second Heat : Barlow, i ; Langley and Grassett, dead heat. FincU Heat : 
Barlow, Littleton, and Grassett, dead heat. Time logsecs. 

Throwing the Hammer.— \ entries : Mitford, 8i ft. ii in., I ; Littleton, 
owed 8ft., 89ft. 2in., 2 ; Henderson, o; G. S. Raynor, o. 

200 Yards Handicap. -^ entries. First Heat: Lloyd, 5 yds., i; Marten, 
6 yds., 2. Second Heat : Howard, loyds., i ; Grassett, scratch, 2. Final 
Heat : Howard, i ; J. H. Lloyd, 2. Won by a foot. Time, 21 J sees. 

High yump.—'LMiXtion, 5ft. ojin., i; C. E. Cooper, 4ft. iijin., 2; 
Mitford, o. 

120 Yards Race.—BJI^a Corps only. Littleton, i ; Pcrcival, 2 ; Wale, o. 
Won easily by ten yards. Time I3§secs. 

Putting the Weight. — ^Littleton owed 2ft., 36 ft. 3 in., w. o. 

Hurdle Race ^120 YardSy 10 Flights). —$ entries. After three walks 
over. Cooper just succeeded in beating Koch. Time 2o|secs. 

350 Yards Handicap.--^. F. Winch, 15 yds., I ; Barlow, 9yds., 2; 
Grassett, scratch, o; Wright, 15 yds., o. Within fifteen or sixteen yards of 
home a spirited tussle appeared imminent between Winch and Barlow, when, 
unfortunately, the latter faltered and fell. Time 41 sees.' 

Freshmen^ s Race <^2oo Yards). --Q, Marten, I; C. E. Cooper, 2; 
Doherty, o. Time 22fsecs. 

One Mile ^a^^.— ^Jackson, owed 30 yards, I ; Yardley, 2 ; Crick, o ; 
Hall, o. From the first Jackson gained on his men, and won easily. Time 
4 min. 46 sees. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball. — G. S. Raynor, owed 4 yards, 103 yds. 
2 ft. 6 in., i; Curry, 98 yds. 2 ft. 4 in., 2; Cochrane, o; Carew, o; 
Charlesworth, o. 

160 Yards Rcu:e (Boat Club ow/j^.— Grassett, I ; J. H. Lloyd, 2 ; Hender- 
son, o ; Scaife, o. Time lof sees. 

120 Yards\Handicap.— There were ten entries, and the Final Heat was 
won by C. Marten, 8 yds. ; Langley, i yd. ; and Littleton, 4 yds, dead heat 
for second place. Time I2fsecs. 

Lon^ y«w/. — Barlow, 19ft. lin., I ; Koch, penalised 10 inches, 
18 ft. 4 in., 2 ; G. S. Rajmor, o; Howard, o. 

Half-mile Handicap. —'Riiey, 70 yds., i; Kelly, 40yds., 2; Crick, 
45yds., o; Oddie, 60yds., o; Skipper, 80yds., o. After the first lap all 
gave up save Riley and Kelly, the former winning by 10 yards. Time 
2 min. 5^secs. 

Quarter-Mile i?a^^.-- Batten, I ; Grassett, 2; Cooper, o; Koch, o. 
Batten won easily. Time 53^ sees. 

Tie/o J///^ i?fl!^^.— Jackson, 80yds., I ; Yardley, 2 ; Hale, o; Crick, o. 
Won easily. Time 10 min. 32?secs. 

Consolation Rctce {yxt Yards). — Waldo, i. 

Football. — Matches played, 8 : won 3, lost 2, drawn 3. 

October 29^^, St. John's v. Corpus. — Played on the Corpus Ground on a 
fine, sunny day, though rather frosty. Won by St. John's by one goal, 
kicked by Mitford, to nothing. A goal, kicked by Oliver, was disputed, and 
not claimed. Wace (half-back), Oliver, and Longworth played well. 

November ^rd; St. John'sv. Harrow C7«&.— Oliver was again unfortunate, 
as he got a goal off his hands which could not be claimed. The match was 
lost by one goal, Harrow shewing good play. Simpkinson and Oliver, perhaps, 
played best for us. Fine day. 
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November 7/i%, St, JohtCs v. £j«wtfr«jK.— Played on Parker's Piece. For 
the first twenty minutes we played up well ; after that, c^uite a falling off. We 
eventually lost our goal four times. Ground wet and shpperv. 

November 12/A, St, JohrCs v. y<?jMJ.— The eleven seemed to have by this 
time got into the way of playing the rules, and shewed a most decided 
improvement. A good half-back was found in Woosnam. The match was 
played on our ground, and ended in a draw, 2-2, Jesus just saving themselves 
from defeat in the last five minutes. Mitford got both goals. Played on 
our ground. A fine day. 

November iphy St, JohrCs v. Christ's. — This was a hollow affair, the ball 
being in the Christ's goal the whole time. Won by 3 goals, 2 got by Oliver, 
I by Longworth, and one disputed, to none. Ground was sUppery, with a 
drizzle falling. 

November 22nd, St, John's v. University f retumj ,^'Phyed on our 
groimd in a gale of wind, against which we had to play till half-time. We 
defended our goal successfully, and when we got the wind a goal was kicked 
by Hanson, the ball being well muddled by Talbot. All played well up. 

December ^th, St, John's v. Jesus (return), — On Jesus Ground. Drawn, 
each side getting a goal. Ours was got by Carr out of a scrimmage. Hanson, 
in goal, saved more than one goal, using great judgment. Maclaren played 
very well, and worked hard. 

December ^th, St, John's v. king's. —.On St. John's Ground. Drawn, 
neither side getting any advantage, though our goaf was oftenest threatened. 
Maclaren played well and steadily. In this match, as in the last, our 
half-back, Woosnam, was a considerable loss, having gone down. The cry 
of ** hands ! " was heard very frequently. 

In all these matches, probably. Busk rendered more service to his side 
than anyone by his excellent back play. 

A meeting was held December 5th in Lecture Room A, 
when E. Mitford resigned the Captaincy, and T. T. Busk was 
unanimously elected. 

J. M. Batten has been President of the Cambridge Rugby 
Football Union for the season 1873-4. 

In the match v, Oxford, played on Kennington Oval, 
December 3rd, 1873, the following members of St. John's 
played in the Cambridge twenty: J. M. Batten {Captain), 
G. W. Agnew, and H. Wace. The match was very evenly 
contested aiid resulted in a draw, each side having had one 
' try.' 

In the International match between England and Scotland, 
playled according to Rugby Union Rules, on Kennington 
Oval, February 23rd, 1874, J. M. Batten was one of- the English 
twenty, and occupied the responsible position of * back.' The 
English team won by a goal to a * try.' 

Racquets. — The Newbery Challenge Cup was won in the 
Michaelmas Term by J. M. Batten. 

Pavilion Fund. — The subscription list is slowly filling. 
The building will be in a condition to be occupied in the 
coming season ; but the Committee regret that they will not 
be able to pay off the whole amount of the debt at that time. 
It is hoped that those who will profit by the erection of the 
Pavilion, and who have not already subscribed, will recognise 
the claim the Cricket Club has upon them. 
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Cricket Club. — ^A professional bowler, Samuel Clarke, has 
been engaged for the first part of next term. 
J. M. Batten is Captain for the season of 1874. 
Lady Margaret Boat Club. — ^The University Fours were 
rowed on November 5th, 6th, and 7th, and our boat was 
defeated by 3rd Trinity on the first day; Jesus eventually 
winning. The L.M.B.C. crew were as follows : 

St. lbs. 
Bow. R. C. Haviland 10 2 

2. "W. H. Gwillim 10 12 

3. C. Halliday 11 12 

Stroke, P. J. Hibbert ii o 

It is noticeable that in every case the boat drawing the second 
station won its heat. 

The Colquhoun Silver Sculls were rowed for November 13th, 
14th, and 15 th, for which there were 9 entries. The winners • 
on the first day were: Armytage, Jesus; W. B. Close, ist 
Trinity; Shann, ist Trinity; and Dicker, L.M.B.O. November 
14th, Shann defeated Armytage, and Dicker beat W. B. Close. 
November 15th, Dicker drew first station against Shann, but 
the latter was no match for the winner of the Diamond and 
Wingfield Sculls, Dicker coming in easily first by some 
40 yards. 

The Trial Eights were rowed on Friday, November 28th, 
and resulted in a very fair race between the two boats entered. 
The one coached by R. 0. Haviland was favourite at the start, 
and justified public opinion by defeating R. Merivale's boat 
by 40 yards. The winning crew were : 

Bow. J. J. Penny. 6. E. A. Stuart. 

2. C. J. D. Goldie. 7. A. Batchelor. 

3. A. J. W. Thomdike. Stroke, G. A. Bishop. 

4. C. W. M. Adam. Cox, M. F. Hilton. 

5. E. L. Curry. 

The Scratch Fours followed on Saturday, November 29th. 
Ten boats entered, and, after two bumping and two time races, 
the following crew proved winners : 

Bow. A. Adams. Stroke, W. Gripper. 

2. J. H. Lloyd. Cox. H. V. Robinson. 

3. R. C. Haviland. 

The University Trial Eights came off on Wednesday, 
December 3rd. The L.M.B.O. was represented by P. J. Hib- 
bert, who rowed No. 7 in the winning boat. 

The Pearson and Wright Sculls produced 4 entries, and 
the final heat was won by P. J. Hibbert ; C. Halliday being 
second. 

At a General Meeting on Saturday, December 6th, Officers 
were elected for the Lent Term. Two having resigned at the 
commencement of the Term, the list now is as follows : 



President. Rev. C. E. Graves. 

\5t Captain. W. H. Gwillim. 

7,nd Captain. R. C. Haviland. 

Secretary, H. Brooke, 



Treasurer, 
'^rd Captain. 
\th Captain. 



G. A. Bishop. 

C. Halliday. 

A. J. W. Thomdike. 
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A FORTNIGHTS TRIP TO TRINIDAD. 



ra day or two the Intercolonial steamer will 
start from Carlisle Bay, Barbados, which is to 
take me to Trinidad, the Paradise of the 
Indians and of Nature. In the interval some parting 
calls are made on some of those many kind friends 
with whom every Englishman meets in the West 
Indies. As Mr. B. took me once more over his house 
and garden, I saw his "hurricane house." It was a 
small cellar-like building lo ft. by 6 ft. with vaulted 
roof and massive walls five or six feet thick. They 
are built to obtain safe shelter for person and valuables 
in the hurricanes which at intervals devastate the 
island and burst open and scatter to the winds the 
ordinary houses. 

Monday morning, June 30, 1873, from the hill near 
Highgate Signal Station which overlooks Bridgetown 
and the Garrison, we saw the mail-boat steam out 
of the Bay on her 4,000 miles of landless voyage 
to England. She carried friends and letters direct 
home. In the evening I take a boat at the wharf 
for the "Tyne," an old ocean boat now running 
among the islands, to start on my homeward tour. 
Arrived on board, the black boatmen take advantage 
of the hour, 10 p.m., vociferously and persistently to 
demand pay beyond the liberal amount at which they 
had offered to take me off. Silence was found the best 
weapon, and at length they retired discomfited over 
the vessel's side. 

F 
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The outward-bound English mail arrives outside the 
bay and lies off all night. In the morning the noise 
awakes us at 6 a.m. as she casts anchor. Mails, goods, 
and passengers for Trinidad, &c., are transhipped, my 
last batch of European letters secured at the Post Office, 
and at 12.30 p.m. we bid adieu to Barbados. £^00 in 
bronze English coinage for Trinidad lie in heavy boxes 
on the deck with **Bank of England," to tell their 
origin, painted on them. 

The "Tyne" called at Castries, the port of St. 
Lucia, in the night. As morning breaks about 5 a.m. 
the Pitons, those grand sugar-cones rising out of the 
very sea, are seen out of the port-hole between us and 
the grey dawn in the east. The sulphur vapours from 
the boiling springs on the Soufl&ifere volcano behind 
them are wafted into my state-room by the gentle 
trade winds. 

The rugged outlines of St. Lucia, and many 
memories of a pleasant ten days spent on its shores 
in January, fade in the distance as we run southward, 
encircled by gulls and porpoises, with a skirmisher's 
fan of flying-fish thrown out in advance of our bows. 
The quiescent Souffirifere of St. Vincent looms through 
the morning mist as quiet as it was before its erup- 
tion on April 30, 181 2. The sunlight which shoots so 
quickly above the horizon lights up the eastern slopes, 
and drives away the mist. Gradually precipice and 
plain, rock and islet, and now field and cottage, tree 
and human beings, grow into distinctness and actuality. 
Now we are alongside of it, and can see even on the 
western side far up the rich valleys, here broad and 
there narrow, and flanked by precipitous rocks. On the 
scanty foothold which these afford, flourish trumpet- 
trees and pendulous ropelike creepers, old-man's-beard 
moss, and the innumerable variety of minor plants 
which a still closer view displays. At the head of 
the valley the mountains with their heavy canopy 
of dark mist give a forbidding look to any rash 
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attempt to explore the trackless forests which clothe 
them. Below, on the lowest shoulders of the ridges, 
acres of arrowroot and sugar-canes wave in the sun. 

Among the half-score of privates with their sergeant 
going to fill up vacancies at Trinidad is one who hails 
from Brighton, who was one of those who saw there 
that wonderful throw of 127 yards with cricket ball 
by E. B. Fawcett. A passenger from Jamaica holds 
forth forcibly on Governor Eyre's decided action there 
by which the island was saved. Almost in the same 
breath he condemns wholesale all education of the 
negro, for the very good reason that it rendered him 
unwilling to be treated as a slave. 

Several of us anxiously try to discover from Captain 
Bruce (long may he walk the bridge) how many hours 
he will stay in Kingston Bay, as we hear he has much 
goods to unload and must also replace a buoy which had 
dragged its moorings. All we get is an indefinite 
answer to discourage our leaving the ship at all, but 
we jump into the long-shore boats on various hurried 
errands. 

As I push oflF and hasten towards the pier, I dis- 
cover, pulling off to the ship, the Rev. H. W. Laborde 
(Caius Coll., Camb.), with whom I had spent the New 
Year. Afiber waiting at the pier-head till he has put his 
fellow passenger on board and returned, we walk up 
together through the familiar street to the rectory and 
have a few minutes' chat with my New Year's host and 
hostess. Embarrassed by our captain's incommunica- 
tiveness we hasten back to the bay, but find that the 
boat has not yet gone off with the letters. Accordingly, 
we take another turn in the town, and after a hurried call 
at Government House return to find the mail-boat well 
away, and the "Tyne" with anchor up and already 
steaming very slowly astern out of the Bay. Dr. M. 
hurries hither and thither to summon his two friends, 
while we get into a boat, and on our way pick up 
an unfortunate coolie, whom two boys were rowing 

F2 
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on board. Midway they had dropped one of their 
oars, and consequently were spinning helplessly round 
and round. Bidding him jump into our fully rigged 
boat and tossing two shillings to the clamorous boys 
we pulled him alongside. After some mutual chaff 
with the Captain we steam away southward still for 
Grenada and Trinidad, under the lee of the Grenadine 
Islands. A long line of these, including Bequia, 
Canouan, Union Island, and Carriacou, form as it 
were the serried outline of a notched sword just rising 
as a breakwater through the Atlantic waves. 

Having called in the night at Grenada, the fruit- 
garden of the Tropics, we take our morning consti- 
tutional on the deck, and hear, from a late middy, 
tales of the Abyssinian war, and of the Arab slave- 
trade in the Red Sea. At 9a.m. *two bells' invites 
us to breakfast, and a squall of rain enforces the in» 
vitation by driving us all below. Long before we 
come on deck again the air has cleared, but the water 
hitherto deepest blue, even close to the rocky shores of 
the islands, has turned a transparent and brilliant 
green. An hour or two more and it is dull green, and 
later still it is more like pea-soup, while abundance 
of seaweed and scattered leaves of trees, and exquisite 
forms of jelly fish (which might be compared to ground- 
glass lamp-shades with cut and coloured patterns), 
all shew that we are in the course of the waters of 
the huge Orinoco. Though the mountainous shores of 
South America are only just visible, in a sense we 
are in its very heart, for the mud and leaves around 
us have come many hundred miles from the interior. 

Due west the mountains of Venezuela rise up in 
cones at length distinctly and separately visible. To 
the left the steep shores of Trinidad are seen as we near 
the triple Straits or Bocas. The Serpent's Mouth to 
the south and the Dragon's to the north form the out- 
lets between Trinidad and the mainland of the huge 
circular stagnum (so it appears by the side of the 
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Atlantic) called the Gulf of Paria. Into it the Orinoco 
ever pours its volumes of water and carries thousands 
of tons of mud. This is gradually filling it up, and out 
of the Bocas the current only half-purified sets strong. 

Canon Kingsley has painted in vivid colours the 
beauties of the Bocas, but the high expectations thus 
raised were likely to be disappointed altogether, as 
a wall of rain swept down on us and hid the whole ere 
we entered the Boca de Monos. But no ! twenty 
minutes and it is gone, and we are in the very mouth 
of the passage. Capt. Bruce has chosen the eastern- 
most and narrowest, and we steam up the quiet 
land-locked channel. Isolated rocks and boats, palm- 
filled coves and scrub-clad cliffs, rush quickly by us, 
and we emerge at length in the gulf itself. 

Behind us to the right lie prone the ridged islands 
Mono and Huevo, and Chachacarfe, which with Point 
Paria beyond, form the treble passage ; on the left in 
front is a labyrinth of channels and islets. The shore 
is low, but wooded to the water's edge like Lake Como 
or Lago di Garda, with hawk-like birds wheeling and 
swooping on their shores. 

Perched on some of these islands or islets are "bath 
houses," as they call the sea-side retreats from the 
steamy and glaring towns. Behind rise the mountains 
with red stains smearing their flanks, where forest fires 
have swept ; and here and there the blue smoke even 
now rises from some smouldering tree. Unfortunately 
it was just too late to see the mountains blushing 
scarlet, or orange, or pale with the magnificent masses 
of their flowering trees. At length we are off the 
capital. 

A crowd of boats awaits the " Tyne " at her moor- 
ings, and returning friends are warmly welcomed. 
With two or three other visitors I land at the pier, 
and get my baggage taken to the Custom-house on 
one of the " boards on wheels " which, with upright 
stakes at the corners, they use as carts here. An 
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obliging official passes my goods without further 
trouble on hearing where I am bound. A cab takes 
me through the streets to the door of a friend, where 
an English welcome, and "make this your home," 
awaits me. The scores of black turkey-buzzards or 
*corbeaux' in the streets and squares made the town * 
look like a farm-yard, as they lazily hopped out of the 
way of the wheels. 

Next day a negro wedding came off in the cathedral, 
preceded and succeeded by a procession of the wedding 
carriages all round the town. The bride was a servant 
in the house I was staying, and the wedding was to 
have come off, breakfast and all, the day before, but 
alas for human hopes! the legal license could not be 
obtained in time, and the breakfast had to wait. 

It is six o'clock on the following Saturday morning, 
in Port, of Spain, Trinidad, after a stagnant night such 
as only the leeward side of a West Indian island can 
afford. England has been more or less awake for four 
hours when I get an early breakfast at my kind host's. 

1 pass down Clarence-street and across Marine-square 
almost before the 'corbeaux' have come down from their 
roosting-places, on my way to the wharf. The tight 
little screw coasting steamer, the 'Alice,' lies there, on 
board which I took my ticket to La Brea for the Pitch 
Lake. 

A neater craft, or a smarter crew for handling one, 
is seldom seen. Built at Glasgow with a draught of 

2 J feet only, she was brought across the Atlantic in 
June, 1871, by her present captain and a most intelli- 
gent engineer, both Scotchmen. In her voyage out, of 
22 days, she called at Madeira, when a fresh supply 
of coal was stored in bags in the cabin and on 
the deck wherever room could be found. Forward, 
she is now fitted with an upper deck and awning 
where the first-class passengers can enjoy the breeze 
produced as she shoots ahead at 8 or 9 knots. It 
almost felt cool. 
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The shallow Gulf of Paria extends to our right. 
Small vessels are anchored near the wharf. A main- 
land * walking-beam ' steamer, ^ El Heroe,' which runs 
up the Orinoco, lies a little way off; and a full mile and 
a half out, the Royal Mail company's steamer, ^ Tyne,' 
which, even at that distance from the shore, stirred 
up the mud at the bottom ere she cast anchor. The 
smoke at her funnel shews that steam is kept up, ready 
to stand out to sea in case a gale should come on. In 
front were cormorants plunging after their breakfast 
and throwing up spurts of spray, while the * corbeaux ' 
or turkey buzzards wheeled in circles overhead as they 
flew out for awhile from the low mangrove-covered shore 
which reached as far as the eye could see, till in the 
south distance the hill of San Fernando rose out of the 
horizon like a cliff-girt island in the sea. 

As we steamed along, a mile or so from the shore, 
we could see here and there through a break in the 
fringe of mangroves the fresh green of the young canes, 
or the dirty brown of the 'trash' in the cane pieces 
when the crop had been cut. Rising into the sky in 
naked brick out of the billowy sea of natural or culti- 
vated green were * estate ' chimneys, while far inland 
the vast extent of rich level soil was bounded by the 
mountains of the interior. 

As the semicircle of hills which surround Port of 
Spain sank into the distance and the outlook became 
monotonous, variety enough was found on board by 
going to the after-deck. Here was a long-tailed macaw 
and a short-tailed paroquet from South America, woolly- 
headed negroes (Susus, n^"^ cousins of the Ashantees), 
and pig-tailed Chinamen and Hindoos with their lank, 
glossy hair. Strange fruit and excellent English vege- 
tables were on sale by John Chinaman ; raw rum (no duty 
is paid there for the rank stuff) and villainous-looking 
cakes and "sweets," by fat negro women. Hindoo 
coolies wear the wages of months, as nose-rings, ear- 
rings and big-toe-rings, or in the form of silver plates 
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and bangles on arm, wrist and ankle; the men, who 
are swathed in long strips of linen have scimetar- 
shaped toothpicks of silver and sacred knots and beads 
hung round their necks. Here, a child just able to 
walk is as delighted as any English child at staggering 
about in its father's heavy laced boots ; there, turkeys 
and fowls, parcels and heavy goods, make it difficult 
to thread one's way along the deck. 

The Hindoo coolies, who are im|>orted from Calcutta 
under most careful Government inspection, make ad- 
mirable labourers. Earning from 3 to 6 " bits " a-day 
(a bit is 10 cents or 5d.) they live with ease for 
\\ ox 2 bits a-day, and have cottages provided rent- 
free. Their expenses being thus small they save a very 
large amount during the 10 years of labour. This in 
some cases is lent to storekeepers to be employed as 
capital, in a few it is placed in savings banks. They 
prefer entrusting it to none but their own people, and 
generally wear a considerable amount themselves in 
the form of silver and gold rings. 

In British Guiana, or Demerara as it is called, they 
are indentured to the planters for five years ; at the 
end of that time they ar^ free to choose whether to 
remain where they are or to go to some other estate 
and be bound for a second five years. They receive a 
bounty of 50 dollars down, on re-engagement for the 
second term of five years, and at its expiration can 
claim a free passage home. In sickness they receive 
most careful medical treatment, the Government regu- 
lations for which and for providing hospital accommo- 
dation are, as a rule, excellently carried out. Both on 
the voyage out and home a medical man appointed by 
Government accompanies each ship, and 12 square feet 
of deck room and an ample scale of provisions per 
man, woman, and child is provided. So carefiiUy is 
this carried out that on my voyage out from South- 
ampton one of these medical men, who had been with 
many ships, applied to know if the calculations he was 
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accustomed to use for determining the deck space to 
be subtracted for masts, &c., was correct. 

The Chinese are excellent in business as store- 
keepers, and though not good labourers on the grounds 
of others, here as elsewhere keep their own market- 
gardens in admirable order and productiveness. 

But to return to our fresh air, and look out forward. 
There an American mining engineer (G. L. Bradley, of 
Providence, Rhode Island) and I had formed an im- 
mediate travelling acquaintance. To him I am much 
indebted, as he rendered perfect a day's excursion very 
enjoyable in itself; nor can I express a better wish for 
any one when travelling than that he may meet with 
many of our cousins as self-reliant, as courteous, and 
as strong in admiration of England as he. It would 
have been difficult to place him in any position where 
he was not equal to the emergency. May his best 
wishes be fulfilled, and may I have the good fortune 
to meet him again when he has attained his ambition 
of settling down as an English country gentleman. 

The winter of 1872-3 he had spent in St. Petersburg 
clad in furs, now he was waiting for the boat to take 
him 200 miles up the steaming Orinoco, and thence was 
going 150 miles on mule-back over sun-baked plains 
and through dense forests to inspect and report on some 
gold-mines in the interior. In the interval he had plan- 
ned, like myself, a visit to the Pitch Lake of Trinidad, 
and hence our meeting. After one or two stoppages 
we steered outwards to cross the muddy waters of the 
* Amazon ' or Couva river, and then turned in once 
more to our next landing-place^ if it can be called so at 
all. So much is the Gulf filling up that even the 
turning of the rudder raised the mud from the bottom. 
The only way in which this stopping-place was 
marked was by a white rag on a pole standing in the 
water half-a-mile from the shore. The shore boat 
here exchanged some passengers, and we passed on 
by other cottages and * stacks,' as my friend called the 
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chimneys, till we arrived off the little town of San 
Fernando, with its busy pier and tramway, and the 
neat hospital and church looking quietly down on the 
town from the top of the hill. 

The crew here disembarked many passengers and 
much cargo with a smartness that must have astonished 
the natives, and the captain then took the helm to steer 
us over the bar on which there is only three feet of 
water. With all his care the little steamer left a muddy 
wake in the water for some distance, and once, at least, 
we actually touched the bottom. 

More sugar estates lie on the shore, now bounded 
by a bank over thirty feet high, and at ii a.m. we 
get off the headland of La Brea. Two surf boats 
come alongside with some other passengers and we 
jump in. After a short row, with some very fair 
rollers racing us and passing us with the most pro- 
voking calmness, a darkie's shoulders land us on the 
pitch-covered shore almost under the shade of a 
calabash tree. We have three hours and a half ere 
we must be off again, and, accordingly, before starting 
on our hot walk of a mile and a half to the lake, we get 
a 'hand' of bananas (* figs ' they are called in Trinidad) ; 
and one of a number of grinning negro boys fetches us 
down a quantity of cocoa-nuts. The green husk of 
these is slashed off round the top with a cutlass ; then 
one neat cut and a well of clear and refreshing water, 
at times slightly effervescing, is seen literally brimming 
over its cup lined with the milk-white * meat.' With a 
guide to carry our fruit and tell us about the country we 
start up the road. This is made of raw pitch laid on the 
surface of the ground, which, from its reedy appearance 
and the cotton grass growing in it, must be swampy in 
the rainy season (November, December, June and July), 
but now is almost dry. As we pass along we add to 
our stock a * black pine ' for one shilling (in Antigua 
they were brought alongside at three for the same 
price), and also pick some cashew nuts off the trees by 
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the roadside. This fruit is not unlike a small cooking 
apple, with a seed much like a broad bean perched on 
the top; the interior is very juicy, and, like ^ sloes 
austere,' somewhat astringent. To remedy this they 
are sometimes cut up and soaked in salt water, which 
tiums blue in consequence. Though decidedly peculiar, 
they are very refreshing. 

Mule-carts, laden with pitch, pass us on the uneven 
road, and on each side the ground is covered with 
^rdseau grass' (used for making watertight travelling 
baskets) and * grewgrew ' and other palms. From the 
trunks of this palm, into which it bores, the delicious 
grewgrew caterpillar is obtained. To my. great regret, 
I had no opportunity of tasting this famous West Indian 
delicacy. They are large, fat, white grubs, three or 
four inches long and very rich, but when ready for 
eating they must be not unlike whitebait, as they are 
toasted on a wire till quite crisp. 

After a broiling walk, we pass over a mound and 
are on the pitch lake itself. Even a photograph or 
$uch a sketch of it as is given in Kingsley's ^ At Last,* 
gives but little idea of it to one who has not seen it. 

As we follow the track on the side of the lake we 
overlook, as it were, a large park. Instead of green 
grass, imagine black mud interspersed with lanes of 
water. It is surrounded by scrubby trees some thirty feet 
high, and has clumps of bushes scattered here and 
there over its surface. A guess would make the whole 
lake half-a-mile wide and a mile long, but it is difficult 
to say where the lake begins or where it ends, for the 
banks seem full of pitch. Throughout the large 
basin thus bounded the hard surface of the pitch is 
almost a dead level. It seems, however, not to have 
risen over the whole area at once, but in spots; 
and flowing outwards, as shewn by the wrinkles 
on its surface, to have hardened as it spread. Be- 
tween two neighbouring 'floes' there is a crevice 
more or less V-shaped in the centre, but with very flat 
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and spreading lips. These remain full of water all 
the year round, even when the water accumulated 
during the rainy season has evaporated off the surface. 
The trees grow in a little decaying rubbish on the 
surface of the pitch, and here and there a bright- 
plumaged bird flits across from clump to clump ; and, 
even now, though the flowering season is over, a 
magnificent spire of orange-coloured flowers is seen 
amongst them. 

Where the pitch is being dug with spade and pick, 
it is slightly softer underneath, and at some depth it is 
found to be soft enough to rise almost as fast as it is 
dug out. Near the other side our man told us it was 
rising perfectly soft, but the wide pools with the deep 
crevices in the middle seemed to support his assertion 
that we could not get there. 

However, as all around us the pitch was hard, and 
as travellers abroad cannot believe all they are told, the 
British blood did not like being beaten, and, accordingly* 
we two led each other flying leaps across all the man- 
ageable pieces of water. A little 'beating back' and 
* looking before you leap' enabled us to find places where 
we could pitch our impedimenta across the wider ones. 
Then we mounted our guide's shoulders, and he warily 
and top-heavily carried us across. The shallow and level 
Jips of the V were right enough, but just in the centre, 
where it was deepest, the sides were unpleasantly near 
the vertical ; and a bath in water, temp. 90^ would not 
have been advisable many hours from home. However, 
his care and his naked feet at length safely got us over 
all difficulties ; and our scepticism and pertinacity were 
rewarded by finding a large sheet of soft pitch (like the 
hot asphalte poured out for London pavements) slowly 
rising up and creeping a foot deep over the hard 
surface. Its peculiarity is that it is a moist heat 
(about 106°) which makes it so plastic. It is not sticky, 
but even when partially hardened by evaporation is 
soft enough to be moulded into any shape, or allows 
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you to sink into it as you stand. Large bubbles of 
gas-like smell slowly rise through it, and after a 
struggle burst with a puff. 

Crossing to the other shore of this * terra firma' lake, 
and passing a number of negroes using the rain water 
for clothes-washing, we sat down under a locust tree 
and had our lunch. 

On our way back to the landing-place we looked in 
at the ^ Ward ' school. It was a Saturday, and, there- 
fore, a holiday. All we saw was the master, who, though 
quite young, had already gained a second-class certifi- 
cate; on one of the desks lay a letter written on a 
slate by one of the children containing the negro 
greeting * howdy (query *how d'ye do?') to you and 
all friends.' 

The cottages we passed by the wayside had a frame- 
work of rough tree-limbs filled in with r6seau wicker- 
work, and thatched with fronds of the timit-palm from 
the mountains. At the works for purifying the pitch 
we saw the rough material melted and stirred in open 
coppers ; or put in at the upper end of inclined retorts, 
to be tapped when melted at the lower end. 

After watching eight or ten men haul at a surf-boat 
for 10 minutes with a rope, two blocks, a sing-song 
chorus and the utmost satisfaction, without moving it 
an inch, and after mentally looking in vain in Ele- 
mentary Statics, Chapter * Mechanical Power Sy Article 1 
^ Pulley y for any satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, at 2.30 sharp to time we see the smoke of 
the Alice over the trees on the point. We jump into 
our boat to go alongside, in company with a Chinaman 
and a large bundle of pines. His ideas of business 
and the large profits to be made by selling them in 
the Port of Spain are rather too good for us ; for as 
^ perfectly fresh fruit seems never to come amiss in the 
tropics, we would gladly not have had his laconic 
answer ^No sell!' 

One or two of those strange cloudlike but definite 
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masses of rain with which the tropics make us so 
familiar drift on to us as we steam back. At each 
landing-place we take up passengers and country pro- 
ducts for the capital, and the Alice returns almost as 
full as she started. 

In our walks by day, cicalas and tree-frogs, umbrella- 
ants and glowing butterflies made air and ground, trees 
and flowers, lively with motion and song. Night-time 
glinted bright with fireflies in dancing and evanishing 
thousands on the swampy ground, as they lit us home 
from our walks or drives. Around us in endless evening 
chorus the frogs passed us on from one band to another. 
In Barbados it was the * crapeaux ' with their liquid 
bubbling-gurglings bul-bul-bul ; here the whistling frogs 
with their soft clear w6 w^ w^ w^ w^. Next the moaning 
frogs, as though in agonies of mal-de-iner or stomach- 
ache, and then the oldest firiends of all ^p€K€K6/C'ing 
to their hearts' delight. 

We may bid farewell to Trinidad by quoting the 
following lines by its present Bishop, the Right 
Rev. R. Rawle, Trin. Coll. (3rd wrangler and 4th 
classic, 1835) : 

'A Paradise I once was styled 
When only known to nature's chttd ; 
Till the great Searcher of the Sea 
Gave me a name of mystery, 
In which were beautifully blent 
My features and his sentiment. 
And ever since that christening time 
My fortunes with the name keep chime ; 
Successive rule, commingling race — 
In both the mystic word you trace. 
Would that by all who share my breast 
For its own sake the name were blest ; 
Shrine but that mystery in their Creed, 
A Paradise were theirs, indeed.' 

* A fiery sky, a sea of glass, the air without a breath. 

If thus a few more days should pass, to him and his 'twere death. 
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At vespers *mid his crew he knelt, that " Searcher of the Sea," 
And prayed in fervent words heart-felt the blessed Trinity. 

The prayer was heard, the sea was stirred by waking winds that 

night. 
Two weeks the good ship sped, the third gave a dim land in 

sight. 

" Thrice Blessed God, both One and Three," the grateful sea- 
man cried, 
** I dedicate this land to Thee — ^Thy Name thereon abide ! " 

Forthwith the land its features cleared, responsive to the name 
Three peaks appeared, which, as he neared, proved at their base 
the same. 

And ever since that christening mom, the shore by Paria's wave. 
The Indian's " Paradise," has borne the name Columbus gave. 

Europe's three chiefest nations there their speech and blood 

have blent. 
And three of earth's great quarters share the island's settlement. 

Seems not that isle a chosen site wherein the Church shall prove. 
How Babel's scattering may unite in Christian faith and love ? 

If to her sons the truth enshrined within her name be given, 
The Indian's Eden they shall find a gate to God's own Heaven.* 

W. G. 
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The Remaining Windows. 




^HIS prolix narrative of objects beheld with- 
out much particular interest by the generality 
of beholders must now be concluded. It can- 
not be completed, for all the glass is not yet put in ; 
the manufacturers are full of work, and the least press- 
ing of their patrons can, I suppose, be put oif the 
longest; and for the sake of being served in one 
uniform style as to design and execution, no doubt it 
is well to be patient, and to take the pleasures of 
acquirement by tardy instalments contentedly. If the 
acquirements are eminently satisfactory we gain con- 
siderably by delay, for each fresh acquisition adds to 
and renews our pleasure ; and if they are disappointing, 
the feeling is less intense over the separate items than 
it would be if we saw the whole and were disappointed 
with it ; so that either way we are no losers by the 
slow progress of the work. 

I have already said the windows of the choir are to 
form a series ; it begins at the west end of the north 
side and ends at the west window after going round 
the chapel. Besides those already described there are 
seven windows now inserted or ready for insertion. 

One given by Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks begins 
the series with a representation of the first miracle. 
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Christ and S. John present at the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee ; with as a companion event the declaration of 
John Baptist, "Ecce Agnus Dei." In the picture of 
the marriage feast there are no signs of the poverty 
which is frequently associated with the family in our 
minds ; there is a brass and a string band present, 
which is sufficiently absurd; the waterpots are all 
different, and the servants are pouring wine into them. 
All the transactions are going on simultaneously ; the 
Virgin. is speaking to Jesus, the servants are filling the 
pots, the bearer is handing a cup to the Governor ; the 
bride and bridegroom are sitting at the table, and the 
disciples are there. 

The next is inserted by Professor Selwyn. It has 
for its subject The Transfiguration, passing over the 
events which are to be shewn . in the two windows 
between. Underneath the Transfigxiration i§ "S. Peter 
sent to prepare the Passover." It is not easy to say 
where there is a window which shews the stifihess and 
hardness of mechanical conventionality more strongly 
than this ; the Angel attendants at the dazzling scene 
depicted in the upper part are cut off by festoons of 
brittle cloud; the amazed three are dazzled and con- 
founded ; there is a dark cave, the blackness of which 
is thrown out, and, at the same time, counteracted by a 
tendril in white glass. 

Next comes the window in memory of Mr. Hadley, 
the Apse windows, and that to the memory of Sir 
Ralph Hare, of which an account has appeared ; then 
that of Mr. Charles Bamford. It shews the Ascension 
of Christ and the Translation of Elijah. In the original 
design, the horses which draw the fiery chariot unhappily 
had heads like pigs, but they have since been altered 
into a less incongruous form ; still, one of the horses 
has a peculiar light red tail. A temporary cloud-roadway 
has been provided for the ascent of the charjiot, and the 
ground beneath is clothed with a plentiful supply of fine 
sprouts. The mantle of Elijah is not falling d<rwn upon 
VOL. IX. G 
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Elisha, for he is as high up as it is, and altogether 
the pictorial effect is quite spoilt by attempting too 
much, and introducing perspective largely. You 
cannot get to view the picture at a dozen yards 
distance ; and yet the impatience and ambition of the 
designer would not let his discretion work suitably to 
this condition, but must needs induce a failure here, 
and in the next window, in the "preparation for the 
Passover " scene, and in the outside view of Peter and 
John before the Rulers. 

The next is Mr. Powell's window, it has The Descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and The 
Giving of the Law. (Exod. ix. xx. ; Heb. xii.) 

Next comes that of Mr. Hughes, subjects: — *'If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?'^ 
and, "It is the Lord." (S. John xxi. 6, 7.) 

And then Dr. Haviland's, which has The Healing at 
the beautiful gate of the Temple, and Peter and John 
next day brought before Annas and Caiaphas and the 
rest. In both pictures the man who sat at the gate is 
present, his crutches with him, but both the Apostles 
and the lame man himself are on the second occasion 
diiferently attired ; there is a soldier keeping the door 
of the court, and a little crowd of curious folk trying 
to peep in. 

Last of all, up to the present time, comes Dr. 
Parkinson's gift, and perhaps this is the best of the 
series. The subjects are. The Council at Jerusalem 
(Acts XV. 6 ; Gal. ii. 9) ; and Peter and John at Samaria 
(Acts viii. 14). Compared with some of the others, this 
is a very fine piece. The lights are well placed, and 
the eye led up to the points. There is a breadth of 
colour and brilliancy, and grandeur of effect in a simple 
way that are enchanting. This is a work of art, the 
genius displayed in it amply excuses the free use of 
shadow an^ consequent opacity that has been neces- 
sary, and ranks this work very high among modem 
windows. 
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It will be seen that the Beloved Disciple, S. John, 
occupies a prominent position in every window in the 
chapel; events in which it is known tiiat S. John took 
part have been selected throughout. The effect is not 
by any means monotonous, nor is the series at all 
hindered by this point ; they are, as a whole, eminently 
successftil. 

The choir windows bear the following inscriptions: — 

"In majorem Dei Gloriam P.C. Gulielmus Cunliffe 
Brooks A.M. Hujtis CoUegii Alumnus A.S. Mdccclxxi." 

"In piam memoriam Gulielmi Pakenham Spencer 
Gulielmus Selwyn A.S. mdccclxxi." 

"In Honorem Dei P.C. Carolus Bamford, A.M. 
Hujus CoUegii Alumnus. JiCDCCCLXIX." 

"In Honorem Dei P.C. Franci^cus Powell A.M. 
Hujus Coll. Nuper Socius. mdccclxx." 

" In Honorem Dei et In Piam Memoriam Johannis 
Haviland, Med. Prof. Reg. Olim Socii. Ob. Die viii. Jan. 

MDCCCLI." 

**In Piam Memoriam Fratris Dilectissimi P.C. 
Stephanus Parkinson S. T, P. Coll. Soc. A.S, 

MDCCCLXXI." 

The colours are strong, heavy, dark. The effect 
rich and sombre in the extreme, massive almost to 
oppressiveness, at least in a dull light, but livid and 
flowing and glorious and full of light in the bright sun. 



S. John's College possesses, however, a good de2il of 
mew stained glass outside of the ChapeL 

In the Hall there is an exceedingly fine set of 
heraldic glass emblazoning the arms of benefactors; 
the set is complete, it fills evay window, pressing all 
the sunlight into the service of fame, and making the 
very daylight display the names of good men. Over- 
looking the fellows' table there is a large figure of 
S. John on a blue ground. The hall and staircase of the 
Combination Room are similarly provided, and like- 

G2 
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wise the staircase of the New Lecture Room in the first 
court, with shields of arms. So that the collection of 
modem glass which we have is of considerable size and 
interest, both as specimens, and, as a collection, a 
gallery of glass paintings. Not many towns have a 
better show, leaving out Doncaster ; but, in Doncaster 
Parish Church, certainly there is the most complete 
gallery of modem glass painting to be found anywhere ; 
specimens in the most perfect styles of all the most 
approved glass painters of the day ; Hardman, Wailes, 
Cla3rton and Bell, Holland, Ward and Hughes, Capron- 
nier, Oliver ; such a mixture of good, bad, and very bad, 
that one is unwilling to yield the palm to any other 
collection whatever, as a collection. But, in the College, 
many specimens are good by themselves and apart from 
the collection ; and the whole, as a whole, working on. 
towards completion, is a marvellous success. 

I should have liked this weary account to have gone 
over all the coloured sunlights of the Chapel, and have 
purposely delayed the Articles term after term with 
that object, but it cannot be, it seems ; and, therefore, 
offering most humble apologies for prolixity and thanks 
for patience bestowed, I will dismiss the subject with a 
bare mention of the old glass which is to be found 
within the walls of the College ; for the College possesses 
a considerable quantity of ancient glass scattered about. 
Most of it IS quite fragmentary, but of excellent quality 
and of value. The remains of that which occupied the 
East window of the Old Chapel has been put into the 
middle window in the West face of the Lantern Tower. 

The upper lights of the windows of the Hall are 
filled with beautiful fragments, the ruins of good win- 
dows ; there is a head in a window of the Combination 
Room which looks into the second court, and the West 
window of the Library has heraldic shields, but of more 
recent date. 

W. L. W. 







COMMEMORATION SERMON, 1874. 

[The Commemoration Sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles Colson, 
M.A., Vicar of Cuzton, formerly Fellow, and Vicar of Great Hormead 
from 1842 to 1874. We are indebted to the Preacher's kindness for 
permission to print the following extracts from his Sermon. £o.] 

II Samuel vii. i8, part of 19. — " Then wenj King David tn 
and sat he/ore the Lord, and he said, Who am /, O Lord God ; 
what is my house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto ? and this 
was yet a small thing in Thy sight, O Lord God, hut Thou hast 
spoken also of Thy servant:^ house, for a great while to comeJ^ 



j|E who are here met together this day, can hardly 
help our thoughts at once dwelling on this 
glorious and magnificent material house in 
which we are worshipping ; but I should wish to think 
of our new Chapel this morning, not so much as to its 
artistic beauty and its costly splendour — though surely 
this ** waste " (if the world pleases to call it so) was to 
a good purpose — ^but rather as to the service of God 
which is carried on within it. 

Those of us who in past days worshipped in the 
plain old Chapel can yet look with love and thankful- 
ness to those services, imperfect as they were. 

But how much more should this be the case here- 
after with each successive generation of the members 
of this college. And so (if I may be allowed to say it) 
how careful should they, who have the direction of 
these things, be to see that all the religious services 
here carried on should not only be worthy of the place, 
but serve, so far as may be, for a model of what the 
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religious services of the Church of England should be — 
reverent, devout and simple, but bright and beautiful ; 
no party services disfigured by what must, however 
pleasing to some, give ofiFence ta other religious minds, 
but rather such as devout men of different habits of 
thought, High, Low, or Broad — if such distinctions 
must be — may hereafter think of as what they would 
wish to join in wherever God's Providence shall have 
placed them. Yes ! in these days in which so many 
of the older bonds which joined men together seem to 
be of necessity loosening, when a large college like 
this can no longer expect to see its members all erf one 
mind as to the stirring political and theological questions 
which arise, it is surely deserving of our very deepest 
thankftdness that we should have such a bond as this 
House of God and its services, in this sense, affords. 
Daily Prayer, weekly Holy Communion, with every 
accessory in both which can serve to help God's 
presence in Christ to be felt — ^who shall overvalue 
these ? Who shall deny that, in providing these, the 
college has not had in its heart to build a house for 
The Lord our God ? 

But then we should none of us wish to do more 
than claim herein to share in the work of those who 
liavc gone before us. Nay ! considering the difference 
between the wealth of their generation and ours, we 
shall willingly own we have done far less, and so being 
here to commemorate our benefactors, we shall rejoice 
rather that it was their bounty which has enabled their 
successors to be bountiful, even as we may hope it will 
ever be> that each generation will try itself, and also 
help ta enable future generations each to add its part 
to God's House in this place. For this, brethren, we 
surely all feel, when we meet to commemorate our 
benefstctors, not in our Hall or Lecture-rooms, or in 
any other secular building, but here in the House of 
God — that this, we trust, was in the main their purpose 
^d desire — ^that they did not give their gifts for 
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their own honour and glory ; no ! nor for any worldly 
purpose, but for the sake of religion, for what they, 
after their light, believed to be the truest interest of 
religion. It was a religious foundation which they 
wished to build up, to form and keep «p a Society 
which should do its part in helping on the establish- 
ment of Christ's kingdom here upon earth, and carry 
on the warfare against the usurping prince of this 
world, a war relentless and never ceasing, till the true 
King is manifested. 

And so, brethren, we who meet here surely express 
our desire to be at one with them, as well as to do 
them honour ; to declare, too, our conviction that it is 
well with those, and those only, in whose heart it is to 
build a house for God. That our college ought to be, as 
we trust it will always be, a living witness ; that this 
alone is worthy of The Lord's redeemed servants, to 
bring riches and honours and wisdom and learnings 
yes, even in their way, bodily strength and skill, and 
to lay all at the foot of the Cross as a tribute to Him, 
Who, by His precious blood, has redeemed us. Thus 
may we and those who follow, like thpse who have 
gone before us, help to build a house here for The 
Lord our God. 

We are here to thank God that it has been in the 
hearts of our benefactors, as we hope it may be in ours, 
to build a House for Him. We are also here to 
acknowledge that He has in the best sense in return 
built a house for them, and to rejoice in the thought 
that He speaks, as we trust, of His servants' house for 
a great while to come. 

As to the past, it has commonly been the custom for 
the preacher on these occasions to remind you of the 
great men of whom our .college boasts among its mem- 
bers ; rightly enough, for most of these have been 
benefactors, or if prevented by God's providence from 
being benefactors themselves, their lives and services 
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have been the most worthy and the brightest results of 
the bX)unty of those who were. 

And we can rejoice to think that at no time of 
its existence has our ancient house ever been found 
wanting in training up those who have proved to be 
illustrious and chosen instruments of God in all depart- 
ments, and also that as no college has given to our 
country wiser and better men in the higher ranks of 
God's service — so none has done more towards training 
up a body of earnest, frugal, hard-working men, to do 
His work in stations, it may be more obscure, but, 
perhaps, in His eyes, not less important. But I shall 
not attempt to dwell upon the characters and doings of 
our past worthies ; this has been done in past years far 
better than I could hope to do it. Let me only say a 
few words with regard to the present and the future. 
God, we trust, is still building a house for us, and will 
do so for a great while to come, that is, in the sense in 
which we are taking the words. He is using, and we 
trust will for a long time use our college in helping to 
build up His true Universal Temple — the spiritual 
House of redeemed humanity. Let us think how — 
and (i) one can hardly help, as to this, noticing with 
gfreat thankfulness how the hold which our ancient 
Universities and the different colleges of which they 
are composed (our own among them) have upon the 
affection and reverence of English people, seems to be 
both extending and deepening. Some years ago we 
might well have feared it would be otherwise; there 
was then to all appearance great reason to fear that 
the close union which they uphold between learning 
and religion would enable their enemies to overthrow 
them, and to raise in their place "Godless substi- 
tutes ; " but this danger seems to have gone by ; and 
however useful in their sphere, places of only secular 
learning, without the leaven of religious teaching and 
training, may appear to some to be, probably, few 
observers of public feeling will think that these have 
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gained (nor we may hope are likely to gain) the 
honour and influence which we have inherited from our 
religiously-minded forefathers and benefactors. Surely 
in this respect God has fulfilled His promise — that 
they who lived in (if you please) dark ages, but who 
still had it in their heart of hearts to build The Lord 
a House, should thus be allowed to benefit, yes, and 
to be acknowledged to benefit this enlightened nineteenth 
century. 

And if it were asked in what way they, in whose 
hearts it has been, or is, or shall be, to build God's 
House here, would wish that His reciprocal promise 
should be fiilfiUed, might we not answer that it would 
be in some such respects as these ? They would desire 
that S. John's may ever be a standing witness, that 
the highest culture, the deepest learning, the truest 
wisdom, are never antagonistic to earnest and simple 
religion. Nay ! far firom it, but are each and all helped 
on and adorned by it; and so they would hope that 
there will ever be found in our body those who, while 
they would wish to glory in nothing save the Cross of 
Christ, are yet such as the world shall respect and 
honour for their high powers and their cultivation of 
them. Yes, surely this is the especial vocation of a 
Christian College, to shew to the world that it is in 
Christ that there are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge ; that men may be the most profound 
philosophers and the most polished scholars, and yet 
(yes, and not only yefy but rather Ihere/ore) the truest 
and humblest and most devout Christians. And, doubt- 
less, if God enables our college thus to train up its 
members, then in our own generation, and perhaps 
still more in succeeding ones, will our House be es- 
pecially built up ; because this is clearly one very 
gfreat phase in which the struggle between good and 
evil is and will be shewing itself — as to whether 
religious and secular learning are to be joined or to 
be separate, to be friendly or hostile, in harmony or 
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antagonism. And it seems most important to remem- 
ber that the way in which this question is dealt with 
in these, the chief schools of learning, cannot but have 
a great eflFect upon the country at large, especially as 
reminding men (what seems so often forgotten) that it 
is not merely, nor perhaps even chiefly, direct religious 
teaching which is needed, but religious training and 
tone and discipline. That, whether in Universities or 
village schools, the great aim in a Christian country 
should be to teach and learn in a Christian way, and to 
remember that all learning, no matter what its degree, 
is then only rightly valued when it is thought of as. 
what is to be used for the service of Christ. 

And another longing wish of right-thinking^ men a& 
to this will surely be, that our college* may be enabled 
to help in the great work of extending the blessings of 
the highest Christian teaching and training to larger 
and wider classes than have hitherto enjoyed it. How 
indeed this can best be done it is not for me to say, 
but we ought plainly to remember that our endow- 
ments were chiefly intended to help in bringing up for 
God's service those who, though well fitted to shine, 
would otherwise have been buried in obscurity; and 
any well worked-out plan, therefore, by which a closer 
union could be formed between a College like our own,, 
and schools or colleges of a humbler and less expensive 
kind, would, one would think, be a great way in which 
God would be building a house for us. 

And, thirdly, it is surely most desirable that a 
Christian College like our own should, by its discipline 
and habits, protest against the growing expensive 
luxury of our age and be a witness of the value of 
the old virtues of frugality and simplicity of living — 
virtues which so distinguished our early benefactors. 
High thought and plain living surely should be our 
motto, and we may, I hope, be proud to think that, to 
some considerable extent at least, there has ever been 
an effort to make this House one where such a combi- 
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nation is the rule and not the exception ; and that so, 
in our University, there is no need to found a new 
college in which alone that combination may be 
thought feasible. I think we may hope that God, in 
building a House for us, will enable us to go further 
still in that direction. 

(4) May we not also hope that there will ever be a 
protest, too, here, against the growing insubordination 
and impatience of authority in all its diflferent forms of 
our day — that here one great lesson will ever be, that 
submission and reverence to those above us is our 
highest honour when it is paid in a religious spirit ; 
that to be obedient and respectful where obedience and 
respect is due, is no mark of a want of spirit, but 
rather of the truest manliness. This we know was the 
spirit in which societies like our, own were first insti- 
tuted, and it will surely be a pulling down, rather than 
a building up, of God's House among us, if the opposite 
spirit, which is the spirit of our time, should prevail 
here. 

But (5) these and all such details may, we know^ 
brethren, be classed under one great general head — 
"Whosoever," the Lord says, "will save his life shall 
lose it, but whosoever will lose his life for My sake, 
tjie same shall save it." Here is the Christian ideal, 
whether for one or many, for individuals or societies. 
Self-sacrifice, not merely for itself (that is a heathen 
virtue, grand though it be), but self-sacrifice for Christ's 
sake. This is life — then the true house is built — and 
then that which seemed to be a house but was not, is 
pulled down. Just so far, we know, as our own so- 
called lives are ordered by that rule, are they life, not 
death ; and just so far as the life of a college is ordered 
by it does, the college live. 



DER TRAUM. 

Mir traumt ich war ein Vogelein 

Und flog auf ihren Schoos 
Und zupft ihr, um nicht lapp zu sein 

Die Busenschleife los; 
Und flog mit gankelhaftem Flug 

Dann auf die weisse Hand ; 
Dann wieder auf das Busentuch 

Und pickt am rothen Band. 

Dann schwebt* ich auf ihr blondes Haar 

Und zwitscherte vor Lust, 
Und ruhte, wann ich miide war, 

An ihren weissen Brust. 
Kein Veilchenbett im Paradies 

Geht diesem Lager vor. 
Wie schlief sich's da so stiss, so siiss 

An ihres Busens Flor! 

Sie spielte, wie ich tiefer sank, 

Mit leisem Fingerschlag, 
Der mir durch Leib und Lebendrang 

Mich frohen Schlummrer wach ; 
Sah mich so wunderfreundlich an, 

Und bot den Mund mir dar; 
Dass ich es nicht beschreiben kann 

Wie froh, wie froh ich war. 

Da trippelt' ich auf einem Bein, 

Und hatte so mein Spiel, 
Und spielt ihr mit dem Fliigelein 

Die rothe wange kiihl. 
Doch ach! kein Erdengluck besteht, 

Tag sei es oder Nacht ; 
Schnell war mein stisser Traum verweht, 

Und ich war aufgewacht. 

HoLTY. 




THE DREAM. 

I DREAMT I was a little bird, 

And to her bosom flew, 
And quickly, with my beak, unheard, 

I loosed her l^reast-knot blue. 
Then fled with bright and dazzling flight 

Unto her snow-white hand; 
Then on her breast again I light 

And peck her scarlet band. 

Then soared I to her golden hair. 

And warbled there of love; 
And to her bosom bright and fair 

Again I weary rove. 
Of Paradise no violet bed 

Excels this place of rest; 
So sweetly sleeps my pillowed head 

Upon her heaving breast! 

But as I lay in slumber wrapt 

Her hand did o'er me creep; 
She gently with her fingers tapt 

And woke me from my sleep. 
Such wondrous friendly glances fell, 

My lips to her lips steal; 
No words, no pen can ever tell 

The joy, the love, I feel. 

Then tripped I to her dimpled chin 

Her rosy mouth to seek. 
And fanned her with my tiny wing 

And cooled her glowing cheek. 
Alas! no earthly joy can last. 

No joy of day nor night ! 
My sweet sweet dream hath swiftly past, 

I wake to morning's light. 

J. 
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A MYSTERY. 



"Help, gentle Blount! help comrades all! 
Bevis lies dying in his stall." 




CANT think what's the matter with Verbena," 
said my Aunt Clifford, "I never knew her 
go so lazily and badly as she has done the 
last few days." 

Now my Uncle Clifford was one who might with 
honest Dogberry have described himself as *a fellow 
who hath had losses.' Formerly a wealthy cotton- 
broker in Liverpool, he had on the outbreak of the 
American war suffered severely, along with many 
others of his occupation: seeing however, like a 
prudent man as he was, that matters were not likely 
to mend, he had wound up his affairs, while there 
was yet time, and retired with a suflS.ciently comfortable 
income to the island of Guernsey, partly on account 
of the health of his wife, who was somewhat of an 
invalid, partly for the sake of the inexpensive living to 
be found there, and partly to have my cousins educated 
at the excellent college at Saint Pierre, more generally 
known as Port Peter. Les Douvres, as my uncle's 
place was called, was situated in the parish of St. 
Martin, on the South shore of the island, and some 
two or three miles distant from Port Peter; it was 
a pretty house covered with festoons of vine and 
Virginia-creeper, having low French windows opening 
to the ground, through which were seen the croquet- 
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lawn and garden, the latter, like all Guernsey gardens, 
one blaze of brilliant flowers, and beyond the garden 
a tiny line of deep blue sea. So much for the house ; 
for its inhabitants, my uncle was a kindly though self- 
opinionated man, bald-headed, with a tendency to 
corpulency; since his arrival in Gniemsey he had 
discarded utterly the man-of-business and always 
dressed in the lightest and loosest of clothes, with 
a broad-brimmed straw hat on his head, a dog-whip 
in his hand and a spaniel or two at heel. With 
the dress he had also adopted the manners of a 
country gentleman, conversed knowingly of crops and 
pasture, and the respective merits of bullocks and 
horses for ploughing, attended cattle-fairs, talked 
about his farm and stock, though represented by a 
couple of fields, a few Aldemeys and one pig for 
home consumption : he was very great too on all 
nautical matters, had a large telescope in his side- 
board and a flag-staff on his lawn, from the summit 
of which he delighted to repeat the signals flying 
over the custom-house; he would lay down the law 
on the subject of fishery even to the fishermen them- 
selves, and there were some people who went so far 
as to believe him weather-wise. Add to this that 
he was for ever running down to Port Peter on some 
errand or other, had a word of advice for every 
soldier in the garrison, would chat by the hour to 
waiters, market-women or whoever would listen to 
him, and for a man, that had really nothing what- 
ever to do, was one of the busiest ever seen. My 
aunt was the simplest and most benevolent soul in 
the world, doting on her husband and children, and 
considering my cousin Reginald a perfect paragon 
of virtue and talent, though in reality as matter-of- 
fact a youth as Cambridge could produce: she was 
a handsome lady in spite of the white hair and 
somewhat faded appearence brought on by ill- health, 
which made her look much older than she really 
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was. Besides the said Reginald^ the family consisted 
of Lucy, a pretty girl of nineteen, and Gertrude, a 
sweet little pet of eight; there were two other sons 
younger than Lucy, but both were absent, one with 
his ship in the Mediterranean, the other at an office 
in Liverpool : I myself, a Cantab and Johnian like 
Reginald, was at present located at Les Douvres for 
purposes of reading during, the Long. Now my aunt, 
as I have said, was somewhat of an invalid and 
consequently forbidden by her doctors to walk much, 
as the Guernsey roads are both steep and stony; 
her means of locomotion consisted of a pretty basket- 
phaeton drawn by a donkey; the present donkey, for 
there had been several, was the best and most 
enduring of its kind, with a spice of spirit however, 
as we young ones knew, who in my aunt's absence 
were in the habit of testing its galloping powers; 
when, as was most usual, she drove herself, the 
donkey was allowed to choose its own paces, walking 
leisurely up hill and down hill and trotting slowly along 
the level pieces, stopping ever and anon to nibble 
a bunch of grass or crop a more than usually tempt- 
ing thistle, a proceeding to which my aunt was by 
no means averse, for, whenever the donkey was 
pleased, she, kind soul, was pleased too ; besides, 
it enabled her to gather road-side flowers without 
fear of accident. Seldom a day passed without my 
aunt driving into Port Peter or departing on some 
charitable mission to her poor neighbours, till Mrs. 
CliflFord and her donkey were as well-known through 
the island as Little Russell* or the Southampton 
mail. The donkey had been christened Verbena in 
compliment to the enduring sweetness of its nature, 
and it was to this Verbena that the remark applied, 
with which my narrative opened, the said remark 
being made as we were seated at luncheon in the 

♦ A strong current running between Guernsey and Sark, only too well 
known to the fishermen of those islands. 
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dining-room at Les Douvres, on one of those sultry 
summer days when the sky is hazy with heat and 
the air oppressive with the perfume of flowers. 

"I cannot imagine," my aunt again. began, "what 
is the matter with Verbena; she is generally so 
cheerful and ready to go, but to-day I could scarcely 
get her to put one foot before the other, and it was 
almost as bad yesterday : I fear she's not well, poor 
creature," 

"Perhaps she feels languid with the heat," sug- 
gested the sympathetic Lucy ; " I know I do." 

"Nothing of the sort," said my uncle, "nothing 
but sheer laziness; your mother's spoiling the animal 
with her foolish indulgence: she should take a good 
' stick or else let one of the boys drive." 

"Now, George," replied my aunt, "you know very 
.well I could never bear to strike the poor beast; why, 
I should expect her to turn round with those re- 
proachful eyes of hers, and ask, like the ass we read 
of, why I smote her," 

"What nonsense, my dear!" returned my uncle; 
"besides, Balaam's ass, you know, saw an angel, 
and I don't think Verbena will see many of that 
class in Guernsey ; , but," said he, breaking off, as 
he perceived my aunt readj^ with a rejoinder, "I'll 
go and speak to Matthew about her." With that he 
hastily left the room, disregarding a gentle remon- 
strance from my aunt about * angels unawares;' and, 
all the strawberries being eaten, we ran after him; 
Reginald singing, "If I had a donkey that wouldn't 
go," to the great disgust of the ladies, who thought 
it vulgar. 

The stable at Les Douvres was a large detached 
building at some distance from the house, but, as 
his reduced circumstances prevented my uncle keeping 
horses, all the stalls stood empty, except that devoted 
to the donkey's use. Here we found my uncle and 
Matthew holding a consultation over Verbena's pros- 

VOL. IX. - H 
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trate form. " Matthew was an old servant of the 
family, and hailed from Yorkshire: in the days of 
their prosperity he had been stable-helper, and now 
acted as man of all work, doing the rough garden- 
ing, that was too much for my aunt and Lucy, 
blacking boots, cleaning knives, and, last of all, 
attending to Verbena, whom he spoiled nearly as 
much as my aunt did. ^ 

Our arrival was the signal for convening a meeting, 
made up of my uncle, Matthew, and Reginald, who, 
on the strength of infantine stable-reminiscences and 
an occasional gallop on one of Death's hacks at 
Cambridge, was supposed by the home circle to be 
an authority on such matters, and the trio thus 
formed proceeded to sit (metaphorically) on the body. 
' Verbena was then lead up and down the yard, but 
the eyes "of the critics failed to discover anything 
wrong beyond a general disinclination to move and 
a symptom described by the oracular Matthew as 
"being a thought hirply iv her fore feet." So on 
summing up, an unanimous verdict was returned of 
^nothing much amiss, perhaps a little cold caught,' 
and the patient was handed over to the care of 
Matthew, with a rather unnecessary injunction to 
make her comfortable, and a universal prediction 
that she would be all right next morning. 

» . «F fF «F « «F 

Morning came: we had returned from our bathe 
in Saint's Bay all fresh and glowing with the salt 
water, and the family was again assembled in the 
dining-room ; breakfast was on the table, Lucy pre- 
sided over the tea equipage ; my aunt and uncle read 
their respective letters ; Reginald lent against the^open 
window, arrayed in that combination of colours with 
which young Cambridge delights to deck itself when 
unrestrained by the discipline of Alma Mater; Ger- 
trude and myself were employing the leisure moments 
in teasing the spaniels and each other alternately. 
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when a tap was heard at the door, and the maidservant 
announced that Matthew was waiting outside to speak 
with the master. At my uncle's bidding Matthew was 
ushered in, with a face as disturbed as that of the 
party who *drew Priam's curtain i' the dead o' the 
night.' He had, it seemed, on getting up, gone to 
feed Verbena, but, no whinny of impatient welcome 
greeted him as usual, and on unlocking the stable- 
door he had found her, as he expressed it, **a muck 
o' sweat and doddering all t' body ower, wi' her legs 
mashed and banged about dreadful." Much perturbed, 
he had gone up to her, but when he tried to touch 
her, she had flinched away and would not let him come 
near; with much difl&culty he had at last succeeded 
in bathing her with warm water, but had totally failed 
in his attempt to administer a mash, his universal 
panacea; and, "tho' he'd tried wi' baith corn and 
carrots, she wouldn't hev nowt to say to neither on' 
em'." Dire was the consternation which followed on 
this announcement ; astonishment and perplexity were 
depicted on the faces of the gentlemen, on those of 
the ladies sympathy and a decided tendency to weep ; 
disregarding eggs, toast, coffee, and other hot comesti- 
bles which entered at the moment, we all rushed off 
pell mell to the stable. 

Verbena was lying down in her stall, her distressed 
breathing, dull eye, and still untasted breakfast clearly 
showing that she laboured under some unusual visita- 
tion, though Matthew averred that she was much more 
comfortable now, and, with a grim smile, expressed a 
wish that we could have seen her* as she was when 
he first came in. We all stood round in utter dismay, 
my aunt dropping silent tears over her favourite, 
who seemed totally unable to respond to the caresses 
lavished upon her; my uncle was completely non- 
plussed ; Reginald decided that it was " the staggers," 
a view which I at once scouted, being very sceptical 
as tp his equine knowledge ; Matthew opined that " it 

H2 
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were nowt but fright; maybe them ratten had scared 
t' poor beast : he'd knawed horses as mashed theirsells 
aboot i' t' stable, just like Verbeeny, wi' nobbut t' smell 
o* ratten." • No one believed in this solution any more 
than the other, but again no one could oiFer a more 
plausible one, so, after some futile argument, we 
returned to the breakfast-room to discuss the subject 
there, along" with the coffee and eggs, which were 
none the better, by the way, for the refrigerating 
process they had undergone. ^ 

' » » ♦ ♦ « » • 

"'Twas now the very witching hour of night" 
when three figures might have been seen sitting 
moodily in the stable at Les Douvres, in much the 
same condition as the churchyards alluded to in the 
line following our quotation: the figures were those 
of my cousin Reginald, old Matthew, and myself. 
Verbena had roused towards evening, taken some 
food, and recognized my aunt, to that lady's great 
delight : a decoction of Reginald's had been adminis- 
tered, though not without sundry misgivings on the 
part of the family, and, whether owing to this dose 
or not, the donkey was certainly better. . Matthew had 
shaken his head, and said he would sit up all night 
to see what it was that had frightened her; Reginald 
had come to the same determination, in order, as he 
said> to watch the effects of the medicine ; and I had 
promised to keep them company, partly from a not 
unnatural curiosity to see which was right, partly 
too from a secretly-cherished hope . of discovering 
some more plausible reason for the animal's indis- 
position. Matthew had scouted the idea of three men 
sitting up to watch one donkey, but his objection had 
been overruled, so there we were, Reginald and 
myself reclining on the hay, while Matthew was 
seated on a stable-bucket, ' a short black pipe in 
his mouth, and his bacTi resting against the donkey's 
stall, who lay quietly among her straw, quite uncon- 
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scious of the amount of trouble she was giving. The 
clock at St. Martin's Church struck twelve ; " What's 
th^t ?'* I asked, as a shrill whistle sounded through 
the stillness, followed by a footstep on the road 
outside. "Nowt but they fisher fellows fra' Petit Bo 
gaaing whoam," answered Martin, " they're often aboot 
noo o* nights, the poaching blackguards !" and he was 
proceeding to expatiate on the enormities committed 
by these offenders, when interrupted by Reginald's 
voice exclaiming " Look at Verbena !" The donkey " 
had risen from her reclining posture, and was 
standing, with ears set forward, listening intently. 
We all jumped to our feet and went towards her, 
when she began to quiver all over, and then stamp 
about in ,her stall and. lash out with her hind-legs, 
as though in great bodily fear. We looked eagerly 
round, but could see nothing; no, not so much as 
a rat was visible in support of Matthew's theory; 
while, on the other hand, i^ certainly was not "the 
staggers." Gradually, however, she became quieter, 
and we resumed our attitude of attention to watch 
for a recurrence of the symptoms. An hour — two 
hours rolled on, but nothing occurred to throw 
any light on the mystery. Three o'clock struck, 
day was breaking and the "half-awakened birds" 
beginning to sing in the neighbouring trees, when 
Reginald, who had been dozing off and on for some 
time, sprang up saying, "It's all nonsense staying 
here any longer: why the animal's as right as a 
trivet, and nothing more can well happen to her 
to-night; so I'm ^ off to bed, and if you'll take my 
advice you and Matthew will go too." Neither of 
us were loath to do so; and Matthew having blown 
out the stable-lamp, which was beginning to look 
very ghastly Jn the increasing day-light, we separated 
for our respective couches. 

The bulletin at breakfast that morning announced 
that the patient had passed a comfortable night and 
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was doing well; she was driven out, and, beyond 
a little sluggishness, she went as usual; the alarm 
-v^as past and peace reigned once more in my aunt's 
bosom, but the mystery was as far from being solved 
,as ever. 

« «F «F « « ♦ • 

On descending to the dining-room on the following 
morning, where the urn was hissing and all in 
readiness for that most comfortable of meals — ^break- 
fast, I found my uncle established on the hearthrug, 
with legs extended compass-wise, a coat-tail under 
either arm, and his nether-man exposed to the fire- 
place, for fire there was none owing to the heat of 
the weather. A serious, not to say anxious, expression 
was visible on his good-humoured countenance, and 
a frown big with perplexity furrowed his usually serene 
forehead. " Harry, my boy !" he exclaimed, on seeing 
me, " I don't know what's to be done ; here's Matthew 
just been in to say that Verbena's worse than ever, 
and he can't for the life of him make out what's the 
matter with her, but he's afraid she's dying." As he 
spoke, the other members of the family dropped in, 
»nd to each, as he or she entered, was imparted the 
dismal intelligence. Reginald whistled, Gertrude wept 
like a second Niobe, and my aunt di&tilled so many 
drops into her tea-cup that the beverage it contained 
must have been a watery and uncheering one indeed. 
The meal passed most uncomfortably; we were all 
more or less nervous, and made foolish suggestions, 
which my uncle treated with the profoundest contempt, 
being rendered peculiarly snappish by his own inability 
to solve the puzzle. "The best thing for me to do," 
said that gentleman, when his sharp answers had re- 
sulted in a general silence, "the best thing for me to 
do will be to go down to Port Peter by the car and 
fetch up Lemesurier ; " now Lemesurier was a horse- 
doctor. At that moment a horn, sounded. "There's 
the car !" cried my aunt, " so if you intend to catch 
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it, you must make haste." Out rushed my tmcle, 
catching up hat, stick, and gloves as he went.; down 
the garden and along the dusty road he ran, hallooing 
with all his might after the car, and just as that 
vehicle disappeared from sight round the corner, we 
saw him being bundled in, all red and panting, by 
the conductor. 

The morning passed ; our patient continued in a 
state of torpor, and my aunt was sick for sympathy ; 
Gertrude roamed about the house and garden in floods 
of tears, which neither the caresses of her sister nor 
the attractions of croquet were able to stem ; Reginald 
and myself, though professedly indifferent, smoked 
dismal pipes in the stable with Matthew; and, in a 
word, the equanimity of the whole household was 
upset. About one o'clock my uncle returned with 
the horse-doctor, a respectable person enough and 
highly esteemed for his professional acuteness. The 
steed was again brought forth, was walked slowly up 
and down, was pinched, poked, rubbed, and generally 
felt all over, was scanned from a distance, was 
examined at close quarters, and eventually led back 
to its stall. There was a pause, we all hung in breath- 
less suspense on the lips of the adept, and endeavoured 
to read in his features the nature of his opinion. 
"Which of you has been ill-treating the poor animal?" 
were the unexpected words which at last issued from 
his mouth : if a thunderbolt had suddenly fallen in 
the midst of us, clear and blue though the sky was, 
it could not have caused more astonishment. " Which 
of you," repeated the doctor in an indignant tone, 
"has been ill-using her? There's nothing the matter 
but that the poor beast has been so beaten and over- 
worked that she's well nigh killed with it : she'll need 
very careful treatment to bring her round to what she 
was before." It was in vain that my aunt pleaded 
the utter impossibility of such an accusation, explained 
how quietly the ^donkey was always driven, how kindly 
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Matthew always used her, appealing with tearful 
eagerness to each of us to testify to tlie truth of her 
statements. " That's as may be," replied the inexorable 
Lemesurier ; " all I know is, that if I was called on to 
give evidence for the Prosecution-for-Cruelty Society, 
it's very ugly evidence I'd feel bound to give." With 
which words and a few directions to Matthew as to 
the course to be pursued, he turned on his heel and 
left the yard. 

We all know with what dismay the disciple of Isaac 
Walton sees the salmon, which he has ^ so skilfully 
played with for the last hour, break off and escape irre- 
vocably into its watery fastness ; we, who have been 
boys, can remember our grief and perplexity on 
coming some fine morning to find the so tenderly 
watched nest ravished by an earlier marauder; but 
their dismay, their perplexity, is cheerfulness compared 
with that which covered the faces of the company, 
when Lemesurier discharged this volley and retreated. 
There was first a look of blank amazement, then each 
eyed his neighbour with distrust. "It's just what I 
always expected," said my uncle, turning sharp round 
on his astonished wife ; " you trash this donkey about 
all day and' every day ; hot or cold, wet or dry, up hill 
or down hill, it makes no matter to you, and when 
the wretched creature is completely worked out, you 
come to me with a tale about illness. The story '11 be 
all over the island by to-night through that gossiping 
fellow Lemesurier, and I shall be set do\yn either as 
a brute or a fool; but I'll not stand it any longer, I'll 
sell the beast, and if you can't get out without it, you 
must be content to stay in.'' The only reply to this 
unlooked-for accusation. was a renewal of the morning's 
tears mingled with broken protestations against the 
speaker's cruelty : perplexity had indeed made my 
uncle unjust. 

****** 

'^* Harry, Harry, I say, where are you ? " shouted 
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Reginald, as I was engaged that afternoon in helping 
little Qertrude to pick strawberries for tea. 

'*Here," I replied, emerging from behind the rows 
of pea-sticks which hid me from view. 

" Come for a stroll, will: you ? there's something I 
want to talk to you about;" with which words Reginald 
thrust his arm through mine and we sauntered down 
the fields adjoining the house. The path we followed 
-ran along the summits of those lofty cliffs which bind 
the southern coast of Guernsey, now jutting out into 
bold headlands, again retreating and forming bays, 
into which the sea rolled with a long* undulating 
motion. The transparency of the water below us, 
through which, deep as it was, we could clearly dis- 
tinguish the rocks and seaweed beneath the surface, 
the cloudless blue of the sky overhead with here and 
there a joyously carolling lark, the extensive view of 
ocean, in which the islands of Herm, Jethou and Sark 
with their countless reefs serve to break the monotony 
of uninterrupted water, all combined to form a picture 
on which the eye could never tire of resting, while 
the scent of thyme and heather, and the hum of in- 
numerable bees among the blossoms added to the 
delights of the scene. Several white-sailed boats were 
to be seen on the water, one of them, a craft of 
some size, had just come to anchor in the little bay 
immediately below us, and the cheery voices of the 
French sailors on board her rose pleasantly through 
the stillness to the point, where we were sitting. 
" Harry," began my cousin aftier we had gazed on this 
charming scene for some time in silence, "you heard 
what that fellow Lemesurier said about Verbena ? of 
course you did ; well, what's your honest opinion about 
the matter? for what the governor said about my 
mother having overdriven her is sheer nonsense : it 
was only the other day that he was charging her with 
the direct contrary." 

As I had no new explanation to offer, I thought it 
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best merely to assent and then preserve a discreet 
silence. 

" Now, if Lemesurier is right/' continued my cousin, 
"and, mind you, I believe he is, in spite of what I 
said about the staggers, it's clear that some one must 
be ill-using the donkey without our knowledge. Now, 
who do you think that some one is ? for firid out I'm 
determined I will." 

"I scarcely like to say, but still there's only one 
person, as far as I can see, who can possibly be 
doing it." 

"Exactly so," said Reginald, "and that person is 
Matthew. I noticed the old rascal looked very queer 
when Lemesurier was speaking about ill-usage; then 
all the nonsense he talked about rats, his unwillingness 
to let us sit up the other night, and the fact that when 
we did sit up nothing happened, all points in the 
same direction. No! you may be sure it's Matthew; 
the brute gets drunk and then beats her when she's 
obstinate, as the best of donkeys will be at times, or 
else he gallops her down to Port Peter of a night, 
when the house is shut, to drink there. However,, 
I'm determined to sift this matter to the bottom, and 
you must help me ; so I propose that, without saying 
anything about it to anyone, we two hide in the 
loft over the stable: we can see through the hay- 
racks what goes on down below, and catch him in 
the act. What do you say ?" 

" Say ! why that I^m ready to do anything to clear 
up this mystery, but I can scarcely believe it's Matthew 
till I see it with my own eyes." 

♦ * ♦ ♦ « ♦ ' 

While this conversation was going on, another scene 
of a similar character was enacting not far off. The 
locality was Matthew's cottage, which stood in the 
middle of the village at a short distance from Les 
Douvres. In an arm-chair by the kitchen fire sat 
Matthew himself in his shirt sleeves, slowly puffing 
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at a long clay, while his wife, at a table by the 
window, was TDUsily engaged getting up his Sunday 
shirt and cravat, so jealous was she that her "owd 
man" should look his best when driving the missus 
to church. She was a true type of the Yorkshire ' 
woman — scrupulously clean and neat — a fact to which 
the brightness of her fireirons and crockery, her well- 
sanded floor, and the carefully-tended geraniums in 
the window bore ample testimony. But not these 
comforts nor the tobacco he was absorbing, not even 
the mug of evening 'beer, were sufficient to dispel 
the cloud of care that brooded over the countenance 
of her lord and master. The two had evidently been 
discussing the unsatisfactory state of aifairs in the, 
stable department, for, after a considerable silence, 
Matthew thus addressed his spouse : " It wunnot do, 
owd lady; there's a stain on Mattha Dowker's 
charAkter, and it behoves that it suld be cleared 
away. Here's t' donkey ailing, and Muster Lemea- 
sureg: he says as how it's been ill-treated; noo it 
c^nt be t' missus, and thoo knaws it isn't me as has 
done it; so, as a was saying, it mun be them two 
sprigs fra t' Cambridge college as takes her oot after 
we're i' bed, gallivanting up and down t' country: 
it'll be them, I'se warrant." 

"A'll niver believe it, Mattha," rejoined his indig- 
nant wife; "a'll niver believe that they wuld guide 
the poor cuddie that gate, sic kind-hearted pleasant- 
spoken young genlemen as they alius are; a'd as 
soon think it o' t' missus hersell. Na, na; thoo'rt 
clean wrang this time, maaster, hooiver." 

" Nowt o' t' sort, my lass, it's thoo as is ower simple 
and soft-hearted thysell ; these slips o' lads are for 
iver up to some cracks, and muster Reginald he wor 
* alius a wild un, tho' a thowt t' other lad would ha' 
khawed better; not as a'll say that they meant to 
hurt t' poor beast, they're just brainless gowks and 
qiver thinks. Hooiver, I'se made up my mind, I'se 
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just sit up wi' Verbeeny mysell to-night, and see for 
mysell, and then mappen thooll see I'se right." 

"Thoo'rt niver ga-ing to do that for sure," ex- 
claimed his better half, her tone of indignation 
changing for one of- anxiety, " and thoo stiff wi' t' 
rheumatics a' ready fra sitting up t'other night f a'll 
be having thee laid up, if thoo dunnot tak care." 

"Haud thy tongue, lass, haud thy tongue; I'se 
bound -to* find oot whether it's t* young gentlemen, 
tho' a'd fain believe it isn't; so haud thy tongue, 
thoo see to thy ironing; and I'se see to mysell." 

This response was intended to be final, nor could 
any entreaties on his wife's part prevail on Matthew to 
change his resolution. 

« ♦ • # « « 

Eleven o'clock that night again found us ih the 
stable at Les Douvres; the weather had changed, 
a strong wind having spcung up towards evening, 
bringing with it heavy masses of cloud over the sea ; 
these had broken and the rain was descending in 
torrents against the roof and sides of our hiding- 
place. To a watcher the hours always pass parti- 
cularly slow, but when the watcher or, as in our 
case, watchers are compelled to lie extended on the 
floor with their heads hanging over an orifice in the 
same, in order to keep the object of their solicitude 
in view, the irksomeness of the situation is by no 
means lessened. Wearily did we regard Verbena, 
who had considerably revived under Matthew's treat- 
ment and was nibbling the truss of hay before her; 
wearily did we look out for some circumstance that 
might warrant our leaving our present uncomfortable 
position. No Matthew appeared, and I was just about 
to propose that we should abandon the enterprise, 
when footsteps outside the stable-door and the voices 
of several persons . conversing in whispers caused us 
again to assume our attitude of attention. After some 
fumbling and sundry oaths in the Guernsey dialect 
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at the impracticability of the lock, the door opened 
and seven or eight men stole noiselessly into the 
stable: one figure went straight to the stall, of the 
unfortunate Verbena, the others keeping guard, and 
proceeded to unloose her halter and lead her out, 
she, poor beast, being apparently paralized under 
her conductor's grasp and offering little or no re- 
sistance to this unwarrantable transaction ; the whole 
party then left^ the building, closing the door and 
leaving us so stupified by the coolness with which 
the abduction was performed, as to be unable to 
shew our disapprobation of it. Hitherto we had been 
under the impression that the depredators were none 
other than Matthew and his associates, when what 
was our astonishment to perceive the form of that 
worthy domestic slowly rise up from behind a pile 
of straw in an adjoining stall, and creeping softly to 
the rack above which we lay, sign to us to come 
down. Our exclamations on perceiving this appari- 
tion had ;iearly led to a catastrophe, but luckily for 
us the gang had got out of hearing before the dis- 
covery took place. *' The Lord forgie me for a 
mafflin fool," whispered Matthew on our descending, ' 
"Tse been hiding i' t' streaw for t' last three hoors, 
thinking it was you genlemen as has been taking 
oot t' donkey; so when a see'd you ga into t' loft 
at ten o'clock I was fair capped to tell why ye didn't 
start at yance; but we mun loose no time following 
up these varmint; there are ower many on'em for 
us to tackle by oorsells, so do thou, Muster Reginald, 
rin to Port Peter has hard a$ iver thoo can and 
fetch t' police, while Muster Henry and me keeps 
'em i' sight." There was no time for further parley 
if we meant to effect anything, so closing the door 
behind us, Reginald darted off at a long sling trot 
for the town, while Matthew and I hastened with 
such speed, as was consistent with security, after 
the marauders, whose forms we could just make out 
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in the dim light before us. These forms we set our- 
selves to dog, stopping when they stopped, advancing 
when they advanced, creeping under walls and crouch- 
ing" in dark recesses of the road whenever the rear- 
man of the company turned to look behind him- The 
path we were following was the same as that which 
Reginald and I had taken in the afternoon ; but, after 
proceeding along it for a mile or so, the party in front 
turned sharp off to the left dowii what is known in 
Guernsey as a water-lane, that is, a narrow road, half 
of which is occupied by the bed of a stream, the other 
half paved and only wide enough to admit of one or 
at most two persons abreast, and the whole over- 
arched by the branches of the trees, which line both 
sides. Here we had to pause and allow the objects 
of our pursuit to get some distance ahead, lest the 
sound of our stumbling feet should attract attention, 
but, as the lane only lead down to Dicart Bay, a wild 
inlet on the southern coast, we knew that our prey 
could not escape us. The path we were about to 
descend was rough and broken in places, and so 
slippery throughout as to necessitate our advance 
being conducted with extreme caution: to add to its 
perils we had on our right a deep water-course, whose 
straam was considerably swelled by the rain, and, to 
crown all, the light, which should have enabled us to 
steer clear of these difficulties, was eflFectually shut out 
by the thick canopy of leaves overhead, so that full 
half-an-hour had elapsed ere we emerged on the sea- 
shore, and screening ourselves behind some broken 
rock, proceeded to look around. 

The scene which met our eyes was one I can never 
forget: before us lay the bay, shut in on either side 
by rocks, which towered above our heads in black 
and ft-owning majesty ; the tide was nearly full and 
dashed hoarse and sullen against the narrow strip of 
shingle belpw us, carrying back with it in its retreat 
some of the larger and smoother . stones, whose noise, 
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as they rolled into ocean's bed, mingled with the 
roar of the breaking si^rf ; in the distance, between the 
bold headlands which formed the hay's extremities, 
the sea presented, beneath the hazy light of the moon, 
one wild spectacle of waves crossing, bursting and 
seething together ; at the edge of the tide stood a few 
fishermen's huts, now deserted, and on a slight eminence 
beyond them, one of those Martello-towers with which 
the coasts of these islands are studded ; on the beach 
a boat of considerable size was drawn up, and around 
it moved to and fro a number of figures ; among them 
we could make out Verbena, who was being laden with 
packages as fast as they could be transferred firom the 
boat. 

To realize the position of affairs before us was the 
work of a moment, and in that moment the same 
conviction flashed across the minds of us both. The 
mystery was solved, the authors of it neither Matthew 
nor ourselves, but the smugglers, ' of whom I had often 
heard, but heard sceptically ; these rascals, it seemed, 
having no animal of their own, had been in the habit 
of using our donkey for the purpose of transporting 
their illicit wares to the interior. Nothing now re- 
mained but to secure, if possible, the persons of these 
smugglers by the help of the constabulary, for whose 
approach we eagerly listened. The process of loading 
Verbena was fast drawing to a conclusion, and my 
blood boiled within me as I saw from our place of 
concealment the heavy packages with which the poor 
patient beast was being weighted, and the blows so 
frequently administered, as fully to account for the 
5tate of collapse in which we had lately found her; 
wjiile, as for Matthew, it was all I could do to restrain 
him from rushing forward in the face of consequences 
to prevent the cruelty to which his favourite was being 
subjected. At last the operation of loading was ended, 
and the cortege commenced slowly to climb the hill. 
As they approached the rocks, behind which' we lay 
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hid, we could distinctly hear the panting of the poor 
dpnkey under the burden too heavy for it to bear, 
and the curses in broken French and the blows which 
followed, on its increasing inability to move at the 
speed required, till at last one brutal fellow brought 
matters to a climax by kicking the miserable creature 
in the stomach as it stumbled up the steep ascent. 
This was more than the honest Yorkshireman could 
endure. "Ye dom'd blackguards!" he cried, rushing 
out from his lurking-place, regardless of all danger, 
and with one blow of his heavy fist striking the per- 
petrator of the outrage to the ground. There was a 
shout, then a general scuffle, the opposite party 
speedily recovering from the confusion into which 
they had been thrown by this unexpected attack. 
Matthew, assailed on all hands, hit out fiercely right 
and left; and I, seeing that any concealment was 
now useless, and my ally on the point of being 
overpowered by the tremendous odds against him, 
ran forward to his assistance, and was just closing 
with a stout fellow in a seaman's dress when a 
violent stroke from behind felled me to the earth. 
Mountains, sea and .sky swam before my eyes, the 
noise of the combat sounded in my ears like the 
roar of some gigantic waterfall, and after that I 
remember no more, till somehow I recognized my 
cousin's voice, and found myself seated on the bare 
ground supported in his arms. Succour had arrived, 
but, alas! too late. Matthew, like myself, had been 
speedily placed hors de combat by his antagonists ; and 
Reginald, with the detacTiment of coastguard, only 
arrived to find our prostrate bodies and Verbena 
quietly grazing at a little distance. 

The mystery, as I said, was solved, but the authors 
of the outrage had escaped, carrying their spoils with 
them, and, whether owing to their own sagacity or the 
inefficiency of the constabulary, certain it is that they 
have never been discovered to this day. 

Sermo. 



A THOUGHT. 

Fair was the thought that through my braiin" 
Fluttered and vanished; unprepsured j L 

To prison ity it escaped me, scared 

By mean anxieties; all in vain 

Its flight I mourn; as sparrows drive 
A lonely wandering dove away, 
So the small thoughts of every day 

Forbid a nobler thought to thrive. 

But come, fair thoughts, and in my brain 
Nestling abide, and so allure 
With kindred plumage bright and pure 

That fluttering fancy back again. 

W. G. W. 
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vvt' Si Oavo»¥ Aa/btTTcif "Evtrtpot iv x^difiivofi. 

Anthologia Palattna, vii. 670. 

Swift to Stella, 

While, Stella mine! bright life was thine, 

My Morning Star wast thou. 
E'en dead and gone, thou shinest on. 

My Star of Evening now ! 

J. E. S. 

VOL. IX. I 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 




A.D. 1024. 

)R a hundred years th« imperial throne of 
Germany had been filled by the Saxon line, 
when the last of that noble race, Emperor 
Henry the Pious, was laid in the ancestral vault. As 
the news spread throughout the land, every man's 
spirit stirred within him, and it seemed that a new 
age of the world's history was about to begin. Many 
a lofty hope that had slumbered unseen, many a proud 
wish almost forgotten, sprang into life again ; and 
scarce a man of worth who boasted the name of 
German, but counted up his chances and measured 
his value strictly ; for, by the old law of the land, a 
man who held the Emperor's stirrup but yesterday 
might himself leap into the saddle to-morrow. 

No thought was wasted now on the petty law- 
case5 and market business that hitherto formed the 
chief events of each fi*eeman's existence ; no word 
was spoken of the last feudal conflicts, or the prospect 
of wars to come. Everyone, clad in the armour be- 
fitting his rank, descended to the plain for the high 
and important business on hand — the election of an 
Emperor. 

Half way between Mayence and Worms, the banks 
of the" Rhine spread out into a broad and fertile plain 
on either side ; whilst above and below for many a 
long mile the vine-hills enclose the river, leaving no 
great expanse of shore. At this spot, now shining 
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clear and fresh in the May sun, was collected a throng 
of men from every part of the empire, far too great 
to be contained within the walls of one city. On 
the right bank of the river the tents of the Saxons 
were pitched ; next to them lay their neighbours, the 
Sclaves ; and beyond these the East-Franks, the 
Bavarians and the Swabian contingent. Facing them 
there were stretched on the left bank the Franks, and 
the Upper and Lower Lothringians. Such was the 
position of each race in the far-famed * market-place 
of Germany,' the midst of each division being marked 
by the towering pavilion of its duke. 

Loud and continued was the roar of voices that 
surged up the valley, as the members of the various 
duchies met and greeted one another, exchanged items 
of news from the farthest comers of the empire, and 
discussed the momentous question and the merits of 
rival candidates. Here were met in brotherly con- 
gress, all with one object in view, men as diverse in 
form features and fashion, as in armour equipment 
and style of fighting. 

At length, after long discussion under tent-cover 
and round camp-fires, the choice of individuals merged 
into that of companies ; then from the many were 
gfradually selected a few ; till at last, by the voice of th^ 
multitude, two were called forth pre-eminent above the 
rest, both Franks of princojy birth, both descendants 
of one grandsire, both possessing the name of Conrad. 

On the top of a slight rise in the ground, surrounded 
closely by a circle of princes and in full sight of the 
immense assembly, stood forth two men, named by the 
free choice of all whom German earth had nourished, 
worthiest of the worthy ; and yet so equal were they 
in the scale that ftirther choice seemed impossible. 
There they stood with bowed head and down-cast 
look, the flush of modesty upon their faces, over- 
powered by a proud humility. A royal sight indeed, 
that drew tears from many a warrior's eye. 

12 
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While the multitude was thus in suspense, and the 
murmur of voices died so low, that above it you could 
hear the ripple of the waters — ^no man daring to 
raise the loud cry that would give the lead to the 
choice of the many, in fear lest choosing one he should 
wrong the other — suddenly the two elect turned, and 
grasping each the other's hand, embraced in the sight 
of all ; and every man saw that no envy stirred in 
the breast of either, that both were willing to yield 
the precedence. 

Then the aged Archbishop of Mayence raised his 
voice and cried: "Since choice there must be, let it 
fall on the elder of the two ! " Joyously the electors, 
and most joyously the younger Conrad, agreed ; while 
like a clap of thunder the assenting shout of the vast 
multitude echoed along the valley. Supported by the 
oldest of the electoral princes, the new Emperor was 
placed upon the throne ; then grasping his cousin's 
hand, he drew him to his side. From the circle around 
them, the dowager Empress advanced, and with soft 
words of welcome placed the crown of Germany in 
his hands. 

Yet one more ceremony and the election was com- 
plete. Each duke with his body-guard leading a 
company, the whole ranks moved off to Mayence : 
there under the grand cathedral dome the Emperor was 
anointed, and blessed in the old formula : 

"That strength from God may not be lacking 
To the man whom the people's voice has raised ! " 

As he stepped forth from the building> he seemed 
in men's eyes more noble than before ; and had 
Charlemagne himself risen to govern the land, the 
shouts of joy had scarce been louder. 

RiVULUS. 



THE FRESHMAN'S PROGRESS. 



^-^tas parentum pejpr avis." 



With verdure clad, all fresh front Nature's hand. 

In mind ingenuous, and in manners bland ; 

Darting defiance dove-like from his eye, 

Should "chaff" assail him from the passer by; 

With glossiest gown, and newest cap bedight; 

Gb-3Sping in well-gloved hand umbrella tight ; 

The Freshman stands! All hail, innocuous Youth,. 

Emblem of budding hope, and stainless truth ! 

I love to see thine all-enquiring gaze, 

Thy thoughtful eye-glasb and thy simple ways; 

I love thine unpremeditated talk. 

As arm in arm on King's Parade we walk. 

Much dost thou ask of Colleges and Halls, 

Of May Term Races, and of May Term Balls.: 

What law of Nature bids the Term divide ; 

What cause impedes the Cam's reluctant tide ; 

If College Dons are "hard upon the men," 

And Deans expect you " to be in by ten ; " 

Cease riot, my Freshman, cease not from thy rattle; 

I love to listen to thy pleasing prattle ; 

E'en in the present mildness of thine eye 

Fair hopes of future greatness I espy. 

Soon shalt thou lose beneath Time's plastic hand,. 

Thy mind ingenuous, and thy manners bland. 

Thine shall it be the gown on arm to hang; 

Thine to excel in the sweet art of slang : 

The hoarse Bargee who "fouls" thee in "the Reach" 

Shall hear, and envy thee thy powers of speech. 

Then shalt thou learn to sing sad gomic songs ;. 

To ask mild Freshmen for the sugar tongs ; 
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Till having supped not wisely but too well, 

Thou shalt crown all by ringing Ransom's bell! 

I see the curtain of the future rise, 

And countless glories dawn upon mine eyes. 

I see thee in calm majesty of mind 

Plucked, posted, gated, proctorized and fined; 

Till at the last, thy manhood all unquelled, 

I see thee rusticated and expelled. 

Hail glorious youth F What if thy Father's purse 

Lose its last coin thy sins to reimburse ? 

(What if for thee the tear maternal flow ? 
Hast thou not learnt to ride, to run, to row, 
The ponderous weight to put, the hammer huge to 

throw ? 
Hast thou not learnt to make the skilful bet ? 
Hast thou not felt the dignity of debt ? 
Canst thou not tell the name of every horse 
Which now is training on Newmarket course ? 
Canst thou not brew unrivalled cider cups? 
Dost thou not own the sweetest of bull pups > 
Art thou not Prince of Pool and Billiard Players ? 
Didst thou not once sl^ake hands with Thomas Sayers ? 
Though what an envious world may call disgrace 
May seem thy sire's escutcheon to deface. 
He who has lived thine honours to obtain, . 
Though he may fall, yet hath not lived in vainf 
Then, fare thee well ! Pursue thy grand career. 
Though lost to sight, to memory ever deart 
Nor blame thine Alma Mater, if she deem 
Talents like thine unworthy her dull stream. 
Flourish elsewhere! Newmarket holds thee high; 
Pool rooms adore thee, to the Pool room fly! 

(There lie thine honours! Here, alas! too slow! 
For a fast craft like thine doth Camus flow! 
Shouldst thou demand, "Where then am I to go?*' 
My answer, though not courteous is sincere. 
Go, live, and flourish — anywhere but here ! 

Arculus. 
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Easter Term, 1874. 

At the Commemoration on St. John Port Latin the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Charles Colson, M.A., Vicar of 
Cuxton, Rochester ; formerly Fellow. 

The Rev. J. S. ff. Chamberlain, M.A., formerly Scholar, 
has been presented to the College Living of Great Hormead, 
vacant by the preferment of Mr. Colson, 

The Rev. Herbert Snow, M.A., formerly Fellow, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, has been appointed Principal of 
Cheltenham College. 

W. Gamett, B.A., has been appointed Demonstrator of 
Experimental Physics. 

In connexion with the University Extension Scheme, the 
Rev. W. Ede, B.A., J. J. H. Teall, B.A., and W. J. Sollas, B.A., 
have been lecturing at Bradford and Keighley; and W. M. 
Hicks, B.A., W. Gamett, B.A., and H. N. Read, B.A., at 
Crewe. 

H. G. Barnacle, B.A., 1873, is g^ing as one of the 
observers in the Government Expedition to observe the Transit 
of Venus in December, 1874. He sails from Liverpool' on 
June 4 for the Sandwich Islands, and will be one of a detach- 
ment, from the main party at Honolulu, who will be sent to 
Owhyhee. 

Another Fellowship has become vacant by the marriage of 
the Rev. A. Wood, M.A. There are now five vacancies. 

The following present or former Members of the College 
have been returned to Parliament at the recent General 
Election : 

Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., Wilton* 

Richard Benyon, Berkshire. 

William Cimliffe Brooks, East Cheshire. 

Ambrose Lethbridge Goddard, Cricklade. 

Samuel Laing, late Fellow, Orkney and Shetland. 

Alfred George Marten, Q.C., late Fellow, Cambridge. 

Roger Montgomerie, North A3rrshire« 

Sir Henry John Selwin-Ibbetson, Bart., West Essex. 

The following Members of the College have been appointed 
to ofiice under the new Administration : 

Sir H. J. Selwin-Ibbetson, Bart., Under Home Secretary. 
Marquis of Exeter, Captain of Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 
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The following publications, by members of the Cdlege, 
have appeared since our last number : 

(I) Studia Sophodea, Part I., a Critical Ezamiiiation of Professor Lewis 
Campbell's Edition of Sophocles, by B. H. Kennedy, D.D., 76 pp., 8vo ; 
Deighton^ Bell, and Co. (2) Origenis Contra Celsmn, Books I., II., m., IV., 
by Professor Sdwyn, 8vo., 338 pp. ; DHghton, Bell, and Co, (3) History of 
tfie Jewish Nation, by Professor E. H. Palmer, 312 pp., S. P. C. K. 
(4) A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 414 pp., 8vo., by Prof. Palmer; 
Allen and Co, (5) Manual of Elementary Geology, by Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
128 pp., S. P. C. K. (6) Latin Pronunaation for Beginners, by Rev. A. 
Holmes, 7 pp. ; Rivingtons, (7) Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 
by F. A. Psdey and J. E. Sandys, Part I., 260 pp ; Deighton, Bell, and Co, 
and Cambridge Warehouse^ 17, Paternoster Row. (8) Paddington in the 
Year of the Great Plague, by Rev. F. H. Dinnis, 24 pp. (9) An Abstract of 
Whately'ft Logi^ by Bion Reynolds, B^A., 35 pp.; Cambridge: TV, 
Tomlin; London : Simpkm, Marshalltand Co, 

The following Degrees were conferred in Easter Term, 1874 : 
M.A., April 23.— A. H. F. Burder, J. C. Flewett, C. H. Fynes-Clinton, 
W. E. Heitknd (Fellow), G. A. Maxshall, E. F. Miller, J. E. Reece, 
G. A. Starkey, J. S. A. Yatcher, F, H. Wood, W. S. Wood (FeUow). 
May 7. — C. E. Adamson^ F. S* Bishop, A. A. Bourne, H. Cooper, 
H. Mc L. Dymock, H. S. FoxweU, H. A.. Holme, J. Roscoe. May 21. — 
J* W. Bakewell (by progr), G. Burwell» T. G. Carver, W. W. Cooper, 
G. E. Cruickshank, R. Fitz-Herbert, R. W. Genese, J. Havilandi G. J. 

Jones, J. Mayne, F. Page-Roberts, F^ Savage, jfune 4.— C. E. Haskins 
fellow). 
LL.M., F. E. Hilleary. 

The following Undergraduates have en=tere4 during^ the 
present Term: 

W. Foster (by migration), E. M. Phillipps, C. C. Williamson. 

The following Members of the College were ordained at the 
Lent Ordination, 1874: 

Deacans.'-A. C, Hilton, W. H. Marsden, W. S. Clarke, H. C. Harrison^ 
J. W. Scott, W, U. Wooler, A. Towsey, T. E. Hawer, F. W. Haines, 
C. W. WooU. 

Priests,—^, Robinson, F. Savage, H. C. P. Stedman, J. R. Fox* 
j:. M. Jones, F. C. Cursham, J. H. Southam, H. F. J. Coape- Arnold. 

The following Honours have been obtained by Members 
of the College since our last number : 

CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

First Class.^Freesey 3rd (and highly distinguished ia the Medal Exami- 
nation); Moser, nth; Williams, i8th. 

Second CVojj.— Logan, Grasett, Merivale, Nevinson. 
nird (7/ajj.— Willcox, GwiUim- 

The Second Tyrwhitt Scholarship has been awarded to. 
Mr. W. §• Wood, Inceptor in Arts. 

The Lightfoot Scholarship for Histoiy has been awarded to. 
C. J. Cooper^ B.A., 

The Sedgwick Prize for Geology has been awarded to 
J. J. Harris Teall, B.A. 

H. Wace has again distinguished himself by Winning both 
the Powis Medal (Latin Hexameters) and the Person Prize 
(Greek Iambics). 
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CLASSICAL BZAICINATION, LENT TB&M, 1874. 

First CAmx.— Baker; Batten; Hunt; ICazwell; Moss, W. ; Nock; 
RaynoTy G. H. ; Raynor, G. S. ; SimpkixiseBL ; Wace. 

Second Ci^J.— Brooke ; Crawley ; Ford ; Henderson; Knightly ; Stuart, 
E.A.; TOlyard. 

Third (7i^x.— Haviland, R. C. ; Howard, M. ; Kelley, W. S. ; Mosley ; 
PhiDips, W. I. ; Samson; Tate; Winch, R. F. ; Wright. 

Moral Sciences 'Exaxltsktios, -^Second Class: E. £. Foxwell, 
Humdall, Cox. JBgr, Anderton. 

Bachelors' Moral Philosophy Prize.--^. J. Ambiidge and C. J. 
Cooper (equal). 

The Creek Testament Prizes for the second and third 
years are awarded to (i) T. W. Thomas, (2) E. A. Stuart, 
(3) J. D. M. Murray. Honorably mentioned (in order of 
merit) : W. Knightly, J. Wilson, W. E. Winter. 

English Essay Prizes. Third Fear: — ^An account of the 
various forms and meanings under which the doctrine that 
Right-doing consists in conformity to Nature has appeared in 
the history of Ethical Speculation. Prize awarded to D. H. Cox. 

Second Fear : — ^The aid that, in any Science, Experiment and 
Observation derive from the progress already made by the 
Theory. Prize awarded to W. E. Anderton. 

First Fear: — ^The influence which the Mechanical dis- 
coveries of Watt, Arkwright, and others have exercised in 
recent changes in English Character. Prize awarded to W. 
Warren. 

College Rules on Residence, &c., March, 1874. — Ordered 
by the Master and Seniors that if any Undergraduate have 
failed, except for some urgent cause to be approved by the 
Master and Seniors, to pass the Previous Examination at the 
end of six terms from the commencement of his residence, 
he shall cease forthwith to reside in the University ; and that 
he shall not be allowed to continue ^ Member of the College 
unless he pass the Previous Examination within twelve months 
from the end of the said six terms. 

Ordered also that, except for some urgent cause to be 
approved by the Master and Seniors, no Undergraduate who 
is not bond fide a Candidate for Honours be allowed to reside 
in the University beyond the end of the tenth term from the 
commencement of his residence; or be allowed to remain a 
Member of the College unless he has passed the Examinations 
necessary for his Degree within twelve months from the end 
of the said tenth term. 

No Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Law, who is not a 
Scholar of the College or Student of Divinity on Mr. Naden's 
Foundation, shall be allowed to reside in the University without 
Jeave granted by the Master and Seniors. 



C. H. H. Cook, B.A. 
H. H. Greenhifl. 
£. Mitford. 
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New Foot-Bridge. — ^It has been agreed by Trinity and 
St. John^s to construct and maintain a foot-bridge across 
the trench dividing the garden walks of the two Colleges, 
at the point where it joins the river. 

Post. — Letters arriving vi& Bletchley Station and Midland 
Travelling Post Office (early train) are now delivered to callers 
at the Fellows* Buttery, between 9.15 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. daily, 
Sunday and Monday excepted. 

The Dinner Committee is composed of the following 
members : L. M, Brown, E. F. Cavalier, W. Moss, C. Jackson, 
C. R. S. Carew, W. J. Ford, R. F. Scott, J. A. Romney, H. W. 
Simpkinson, £. Kelly (Sec), Complaints and suggestions 
concerning Hall to be addressed to the Secretary or any 
member of the Committee. 

On May 20, H. W. Simpkinson was elected an Editor of 
The Eagle, in the place of E. Kelly resigned. 

Musical Society. — The Seventh Annual Concert took 
place at the Guildhall, on Monday, May 25th, at 8.15 p.m. 

Committee : 
President : — R. Pendlebuiy, M. A. 
Treasurer .—Yl. S. FoxweU, M.A. 
Secretary : — B. Reynolds, B. A. 
Librarian : — J. A. Winstanley. 

The Solo Vocalist was Miss Emma L. Beasley, of the Roya4 
Academy of Music; the Pianists, Dr. R. W. Crowe and 
Mr. Pendlebury ; the Conductor, Dr. Garrett. 
The Programme was as follows : 
Part I. 

Concerto in E flat, Op. 83 • Moaart. 

Sacred Cantata "A Song of Victory " Ferdinand HiUer. 

(Israel's Siegesgesang, Op. 151}.' 

Part II. 
Overture ,,,"Rosamunde,"Op, 26 Schubert. 

Madrigal... " My Bonny Lass " Morley, 

Chorus " Gipsy Life," Op. 29. . , R* Schumann. 

Song, " Zuleika". ............. ,, Mendelssohn, 

Choral Fantasia, Op. 65 Beethoven, 

On Saturday, March 7, 1874, the Hall was' lent to the 
Modelling Club for their first Public Exhibition of Models, 
Drawings, and Machines, illustrative of Geometry. The Eachibi- 
tion lasted from 12 m. to 3 p.m., and was visited by several of 
the Professors, by a great many Graduate and Undergraduate 
members of the University, and several ladies. 

Among the Models exhibited were an Ellipsoid, a Parabolic and also a 
Homed Cyclide, a Cubic Cone, the Centro-Surface of an Ellipsoid and 
Steiner's Surface in Clay, also a Cubic Cone and another Cubic Cone with a 
nodal line in paper, by Professor Cayley, President of the Club. The Axes of 
Coordinates, the Regular Solids, an Elliptic Paraboloid and a Homed 
Cyclide in cardboard, a Developable Helicoid and a Cubic Cone in paper, a 
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Skew Helicoid, a Cono-Ciineiis, a Cylindroid, two HyperboUc Paraboloids, 
the Focal Lines and Circle of Least Confusion, a Cubic Cone and three 
H3^rboloids of one sheet in silk thread, by Mr. Hudson, Secretary of the 
Club. Two anticlastic surfaces of constant curvature, and a surface with only 
one side in paper, by Prof. Maxwell. A Skew Bridge in dunch, by Mr. Grod- 
fiay. A dissected cube and some models to illustrate the cutting of crystals 
in wood, by Mr. £Uis. A Hyperbolic Paraboloid in silk thread, by Mr. 
Freeman. A Hyperbolic Paraboloid, a Hyperboloid of one sheet with an 
Asymptotic Cone in silk thread, by Mr. Howard. A Cono-Cuneus in silk 
thread and two Hyperboloids of one sheet in cardboard, by Mr. Hill. A 
Hyperbolic Paraboloid and the Focal Lines and Circle of Least Confusion in 
silk thread, and an Ellipsoid in cardboard, by Mr. Lambert. An Elliptic 
Hyperboloid, a Hyperbolic Paraboloid and the Focal Lines and Circle of 
Least Confusion in thread, by H. T. Hicks. A HyperboUc Paraboloid inter- 
secting a cylinder in thread, by Bion Reynolds. Two Cubic Scrolls, by 
Messrs. Scott and Body. The Focal Lines and Circle of Least Confusion 
in thread, by J. W. Marshall. A Developable HeUcoid and two intersecting 
Cones, by H. H. Greenhill. Two Intersecting Cylinders in silk and an 
Ellipsoid in cardboard, &c. 

Among the Drawings were the curves of intersection of a vertical cylin- 
der by a series of horizontal cylinders, Diagrams to illustrate the distinction 
of right and left-handed roots. Dr. Airy*s pendulum curves and a series of 
large drawings of curves and surfaces, by Prof. Cayley. A Cardioid and its 
Evolute, an Ellipse generated by the intersection of corresponding rays of. 
two homographic pencils, an envelope of a straight line, and other drawings, 
by R. F. Scott. 

Among the Machines were a Mechanism for shewing Peaucellier's in- 
version of a circle. Professor Sylvester's *Kite* for describing bicircular 
quartics and the combination therewith of a circular motion, by Prof. Cayley ; 
Peaucellier's conversion of rectilinear into circular motion, and two Hyper- 
boloids of revolution of one sheet rolling in contact along a generating line, 
by Mr. EUis. Some Multiplying Wheels illustrating Hypocycloids, by 
Mr. Howard ; and a Machine for drawing RectangiSar Hyperbolas, by 
H. H. S. Cunynghame. 

Athletics. — In the University Athletic Sports the fdlowing 
members of St. John's distinguished themselves. C. Jackson 
won both the Mile and Three Miles, a feat which we believe 
has not been accomplished for several years. N. J. Littleton 
was easily first in Putting the Weight, and J. D. Cochrane 
was second in the High Jump. J. S. Yardley came in third in 
the Three Miles. J. M. Batten was third in the Quarter, being 
just beaten for his "blue" by Lewis, of Corpus. Our re- 
presentatives were not very successful in the Inter-University 
Sports. Jackson had been suffering from a bad leg, and 
consequently was quite out of his usual form. Yardley, who 
ran very pluckily, came in third in the Three Miles. Littleton 
put the Weight very well, in fact he accomplished a longer 
distance than at Cambridge, but the Oxford champion^ 
S. S. Brown, was just too much for him. 

Racquets. — The University Champion Challenge Cup was 
won in March last by J. M. Batten, who accordingly played 
with E. J. Sanders (Trin. Coll.) v. Oxford in the Double Match 
at Prince's Courts, London, on Tuesday, March 31st. The 
Oxford representatives were R. .0. Milne and T. S. Pearson. 
The match resulted in a victory for Oxford by 4 games to 2. 
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It may be mentioned that the Champion Challenge Cup, 
which can only be held for one year, has never before, since 
its establishment in 1867, been won by any but a member of 
Trinity College. 

The Newbery Challenge Cup was won in the Lent Term by 
J. M. Batten, who, having won it now three times, cannot 
compete for it again. 

The Cricket Club. — ^Th© following Matches have been 
played during this Term : 

The FreshmerCs Match, the College Eleven v. Seventeen Freshmen (with 
W. J. Ford as Captain).— -Played on April 23 and 24. The Freshmen, 
made 352 ; Ford making 100, E. Luce 70, and C. H. Simpson, 38. The 
Eleven scored 142, and following on had 3 wickets down for 78. 

St, yohn*s V, yesus, — Played on May I and 2, on the Jesns Ground, 
resulting in a victory for St. John's by 38 runs. St. John's ist innings 171 — 
Simpson 36, Ford 24, TiUard 42 not out ; 2nd innings 166— Ford 24, Batten 
42, Batchelor 33, Winch 24. Jesus ist innings 107 —K. H. Kempe 30 not 
out ; 2nd innings 192, E. S. Norris 41, H. E. Rhodes 32. 

St. JohfCs V, Emmanuel, — Played on May 15, on our Ground. Env- 
manuel 168. St. John's 3 wickets down for 54. 

St, John^s V, C^rj^iw".— Played on May 18, resulting in an easy victory for 
St. John's. Corpus 90. St. John's 199 for 6 wickets— Batchelor 98, Sturt 
32, M. G. Stuart 28. 

St, John's V, Trinity Hall, —Played on May 20. St. John's 150— 
Batchelor 53. Trinity Hall 121— J. Dickinson 33, G. Macan 37. 

St, John's V, Etceteras,— Vhyed on May 21 and 22. St. John's won 
by an innings and 75 runs. Etceteras ist innings 104 — F. Mellor 30 ; 2nd 
innings 58. St. John's 237— Price 30, Batten 32, Tillard 28, Winch 70 
not out. 

The Pavilion Fund. — ^The Pavilion is now completed, and 
has been in use for the latter half of the Term. /"700 (tj^e 
grant of the Racquet Court Committee) has already been paid 
to the builder. There is now in hand about jfzSo, collected 
by private subscriptions, to meet the remainder of the debt,, 
which is estimated at about /^6oo. 

Lady Margaret Boat Club. — The racing for the last place 
on the river commenced Saturday, March 7, when Lady Mar- 
garet 4th boat beat Caius 3rd by 1 second, and Corpus 3rd beat 
Jesus 3rd by 4 seconds. 

Monday, March 9. — Lady Margaret 4th rowed against Cor- 
pus 3rd, and nearly overlapping them at the finish won easily. 

Ttiesday, March 10. — ^We rowed the Trinity Hall 4th boat, 
defeated them and took their place as last boat on the river. 

The Lent Races came off March 11, 12, 13 and 14, with the 
following results each night : — 

March 11. — Our 2nd boat bumped Caius 2nd, the 3rd were 
caught by First Trinity sth, the 4th rowed over. 

March 12. — ^All three boats rowed over. 

March 13. — The 2nd caught Queens', the 3rd bumped 
Downing, and the 4th rowed over. 

March 14.— The 2nd bumped Clare ist, the 3rd bumped 
Trin. Ilall 3rd, and the 4th boat ran into Clare 2nd. 
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These were the first races in which two winning posts were 
smade — for the first half of each division at Chesterton horse- 
^rind, for the last half at the ditch next above the railway- 
bridge. 

The respective crews were : — 



Second Boat. 



.. J. W. Thoradike (bow) 
, J. D. Goldie 



A 

2 C 

3 C. W. M. Adam 

4 W. W. Barlow 

5 E. A. Stuart 

6 F. Tarleton 

7 G. Darby 

G. A. Bishop (stroke) 
H. N. Rooper (cox) 



Third Boat. 

T. G. Treadgold (bow) 

2 A. Ireland 

3 H. C. Skeffington 

4 W. Gripper 

5 J. B. Lloyd 

6 P. D. Rowe 

7 J. W. Jeudwine 

A. Batchelor (stroke) 
W. Spicer (cox) 



St. 


lbs. 


10 





10 


10 


10 


6 


10 


6 


II 


I 


10 


13 


10 


2 


10 


3 


8 


12 



St. 

9 
10 
10 
II 
12 
II 
II 
10 

7 



lbs. 
8 

I 

2 

II 
3 
4 
3 

10 



Fourth Boat. 

J. J. Penny (bow) 

2 C. N. Murton 

3 H. A. Williams 

4 R. F. Winch 

5 J. Phpps 

6 T. Caye 

7 H. E. White 

F. Burford (strvke) 
E. P. Rooper (cox) 



St. 

10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 



lbs. 

2 
II 

2 
4 

10 

2 

6 

o 

13 



The Scratch Fours followed on March 16. Nine boats 
entered, and after two bumping and three time races, the 
winning crew was declared : 



H. V. Robinson (bow) \ 3 A. Batchelor 
2 F. Bmford | G. A. Bishop (stk.) 



A. W. Buckingham (cox) 



The Bateman Pair-oars were rowed March 2 1 ; the entries 
being : 

1 R. C. Haviland and C. IlaUiday. 

2 A. J. Thomdike and G. A. Bishop. 

3 J» W. Jeudwine and C. J. D. Goldie. 

They drew stations in the above order, and the ist boat running 
into the bank at Grassy and breaking an oar, the race was left 
to the other two, of whom Thorndike and Bishop won by 
about 80 yards. 

The University Crew gained its 5 th victory in succession 
over Oxford, March 28 ; and in it the L. M. B. C. was repre- 
sented at bow by P. J. Hibbert. 

OiOacers for the May Term : 



President: Rev. C. E. Graves, 
ij^ Captain : R. C. Haviland. 
2nd Captain: C. Halliday. 

Secretary : H. Brooke. 



Treasurer : G. A. Bishop. 
^rd Captain : E. A. Stuart. 
e^th Captain : W. J. F. V. Baker. 
Ith Captain : F. C. Bayard. 



First Division, 

1. First Trinity i. 

2. Lady Margaret i. 

3. Jesus I. 

4. First Trinity 2. 

5. Third Trinity i. 

6. Corpus I. 

7. Second Trinity i. 

8. Trinity Hall I. 

9. King's. 

10. Emmanuel i. 

11. Caius I. 

12. Sidney i. 

13. First Trinity 3. 

14. St. Catharine's. 

15. Christ's I. 
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The May Races. — ^These races commenced on Thursday, 
May 2 1 St. The following was the order of starting : 

Second Division, 

I. Christ's I. 

2- Lady Margaret 2. 

3. Clare I. 

4. First Trinity 4. 

5. Queens'. 

6. Jesus 2. 

7. Caius 2. 

8. Pembroke. 

9. Trinity Hall 2. 

10. Third Trinity 2. 

11. Corpus 2. 

12. First Trinity 5. 

13. St. Peter's. 

14. Lady Margaret 3. 

15. Trinity Hall 3. 

16. Downing. 

Fortune frowned upon the Lady Margaret Boat Club, and 
the first boat lost the services of their No. 3 the day before the 
races began. In all haste P. J. Hibbert was summoned, and 
appeared just in time to row, though quite out of training. 

The first night, the ist boat was bumped by Jesus ist; the 
and boat fell to Clare 1st ; the 3rd boat bumped St. Peter's. 

A succession of accidents disabled us the next day : No. 5 
of the ist boat broke his stretcher at the start, and, being 
unable to row, we fell, after a determined struggle, one place 
lower. In the second division the same mishap befel No. 7 
of the 3rd boat ; however, they managed with some diiOficulty 
to maintain their position. 

The second nighty therefore, the ist boat was caught by 
ist Trinity 2nd boat ; the 2nd boat was bumped by ist Trinity 
4th boat ; and the 3rd boat rowed over. 

The tht'rd night wsis less disastrous than the two preceding. 
The ist boat rowed over, hotly pursued by 3rd Trinity ist 
boat, but suflficiently near to ist Trinity 2nd to show that 
but for the broken stretcher we should not have fallen victims 
on the second night; the 2nd boat fell to Queens'; and the 
3rd boat ran into Corpus 2nd, opposite the Plough Inn. 

The rest gained on Sunday, the 24th, made a visible im- 
provement in all the boats, and Monday was a more propitious 
day for the L. M. B. C. 

The fourth night , the ist boat rowed over, keeping more 
easily away from 3rd Trinity ist boat; the 2nd boat rowed 
over; the 3rd boat bumped 3rd Trinity 2nd boat at the 
top of Grassy Corner, and thus finished the four nights 
racing with three bumps and one row over. 

The fifth nighty the ist boat rowed over undisturbed. 

The sixth nighty the ist boat rowed over, 3rd Trinity ist 
boat coming dangerously near at one time, but being distanced 
easily at the finish. 
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The following is the final order of the boats : 



7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 

12. 

14. 
15. 



First Division, 
First Trinity i. 
Jesus I. 
First Trinity 2. 
Lady Margaret I . 
Third Trinity i. 
Trinity HaU 
First Trinity 3. 
Second Trinity i. 
Emmanuel i. 
Corpus I. 
King's. 
Sidney i. 
St. Catharine's. 
Christ's I. 
Caius I. 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



The crews consisted of: 
Z. Ml 
R. C. Haviland. 
C. T. D. (joldie. 
G. B. Darby, 
F. Tarleton. 
E. A. Stuart. 



Second Division. 

Caius I. 

Clare i. 

First Trinity 4. 

Queens'. 

Lady Margaret 2. 

Caius 2. 

Pembroke 

First Trinity 5. 

Jesus 2. 

Trinity Hall 2. 

Lady Margaret 3. 

Third Trinity 2. 

Corpus 2. 

St. Peter's. 

Trmity Hall 3 

Downing. 



Bow, 
2. 
3. 
4- 
5. 



B. C, 



L, M, B, 



Bow, T. G. Treadgold. 

2. W.J. F.V.Baker. 

3. H. C. Skeffington. 

4. A. Ireland. 

5. J.B.Lloyd. 

• H. E. White rowed No. 



\st Boat, 
6. 

7. 

Stroke. 

Cqx. 



C, 2nd Boat, 
6. 

♦7. 

Stroke. 

Cox. 



C. HalHday. 
P. J. Hibbei*. 
G. A. Bishop. 
H. N. Rooper. 



P. D. Rowe. 
A. J. W. Thomdike 
J. W. Jeudwine. 
W. Spicer. 



the first night, A. J. W. Thomdike being 
reserved in case of a vacancy in the ist boat, which was eventually filled by 
P. J. Hibbert. 

Z. M. B, C, ird Boat. 



Bow. 

•2. 

3. 

4- 

5. 



W. Caister. 
F. Burford. 
H. A. Williams. 



I. 



Phillips. 
H. Cox. 



6. T. Cave. 
♦7. H. E. White. 
Stroke, - W. Gripper. 
Cox. E. P. Rooper. 



♦ On the first night F. Burford rowed No. 7, and C. N. Murton No. 2. 

Debating SociErsr. — Lent Term, 4874. Debates: 

February 12. "That in the opinion of this House the Poems of 
Mr. TennjTSon meet with much unmerited vituperation." Speakers: for 
the motion — G. H. Raynor (Proposer), Langley. The motion was carried. 

February 19. " That in the opinion of this House Spiritualism needs 
and deserves scientific investigation." Speakers : for the motion — Langley 
(Proposer), Hutton, Wareing ; against— Littleton, Trustram. The motion 
was earned. 

February 26. "That this House disapproves of the Abolition of the 
Income Tax." Speakers : for the motion— H. N. Read (Proposer) ; against— 
Brooke, Radcliife. The motion was lost. / 

March 5. " That in the opinion of this House the Ashantee War was 
conducted, as far as concerned the Liberal Government, with extravagant 
parsimony and an utter want of knowledge of warfare in tropical climates." 
Speakers: for the motion— Littleton (Proposer); against— Langley. The 
motion was carried. 
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March I3. "That this House views the. character of Charles I. with 
the strongest disapprobation." The following amendment was afterwards 
moved: <*That m the opinion of this House Charles I. was unfit to 
govern." Speakers ; For the motion— Hutton (proposer), H. N. Read ; 
against 'Rawson, G. H. Raynor ; for the amendment— Langley (proposer), 
Dorey. The original motion was earned. 

March 19. "That this House views with pleasure the recent alliance 
between the Royal Families of England and Russia, as tending to promote 
peace throughout Europe." Speakers : For the motion— Rawson (proposer) ; 
against — Ratcli£fe, Langley. The motion was lost. 

Officers for Easter Term, 1874 : 
H. N. Read (President), J. N. Langley (Treasurer), 

G. H. Raynor ( VicePresident), \ E. O. Rawson (Secretary), 

C. U. R. V. (B Company). — Lieuts. Percival and Stubbs 
having resifi[ned their commissions, Sergt. N. J. Littleton and 
Sergt. E. W. Purdon have been elected to succeed them. Both 
these Officers have obtained certificates of proficiency. The 
Company Cup was won in the October Term by Lieut. Per- 
cival ; in the Lent Term by Lance-Corp. Luxton ; and in the 
Easter Term by Capt. Wace. The Small Cup given to winners 
in the three Terms (previous winners being disqualified) has 
been won by Lieut. Purdon. 




JLUE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
/^O^ the A.fynetda:n.J. 



THE ATMEIDAN. 




^j^^HERE is an open space at Constantinople upon 
which, to the Dresent day, not a single house 
is standing. On one side is a beautiful white 
mosque, and on the other three some tumble-down build- 
ings little better than sheds. They are mostly private 
houses. Occasionally excavations are made here, and 
I have seen capitals and other parts of ancient pillars 
dug up, together with bits of mosaic. The former, as 
far as I could ascertain, are carefully broken up and 
used for building. Of the latter, some are thrown away, 
others sold on the spot, or disposed of to the priests 
of St. Sophia, who sell them as pretended fragments 
of the mosaics of that church to any who have the bad 
taste to buy them. 

But this place, now called the Atmeidatiy is one of 
the most interesting in Constantinople, for it is the site 
of the ancient Hippodrome. Constantine, when labour- 
ing to make Constantinople the most magnificent city 
in the world, made this Hippodrome a kind of museum 
of art and antiquities. The building was 400 paces 
long by about 100 wide, and between the goals it 
contained the most rare and glorious works of art. 
Upon a lofty column 120 feet high a statue of Con- 
stantine as Apollo, with his head surrounded by a 
golden nimbus, stood grasping the ball and sceptre. 
Some suppose that Constantine buried under it the 
Palladium, which had guarded Rome for ten centuries 
VOL. IX. K 
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and which he had plundered from the temple of Vesta, 
and that this Palladium still remains there.* 

Here, too, were the statues of Bellerophon and 
Pegasus; also a splendid weather-cock, consisting of 
a female figure mounted on an obelisk of brass. Here 
again was the statue of Helen, described in the most 
glowing terms by Nicetas, who commemorates her 
snowy arms, her swimming eyes, and locks that waved 
in the wind. Colossal statues also of Hercules, Juno, 
and Pallas ornamented the place, together with 
numbers of marble statues, probably torn from their 
original resting-places in Greece and Italy. These 
are described in the seventeenth and the sixtieth 
chapters of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
But there must have been many more things than 
those mentioned by Gibbon. For example, there were 
four bronze gilded horses of life-size that are believed 
by some to have adorned the tomb of Nero. But the 
more probable account is, that Augustus brought them 
from Alexandria after his victory over Mark Antony ; 
that they were then successively used to decorate the 
triumphal arches of Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and 
Constantine. They seem to have been attached to a 
ehariot. Their subsequent history is curious. In 1204 
they were plundered from the Hippodrome by Marino 
Zeno and taken to Venice. Napoleon seems to have 
thought them fair spoil for a conqueror, and took them 
to Paris; but in 18 15 they were sent back, and they 
now stand over the great door of St. Mark's Cathedral. 
They agree very well with the peculiar architecture 
of that splendid rival of St. Sophia's. 

But all these glories have departed and the 
Atmeidan is desolate. No cheerful groups of people 
assemble there, nor is it ever used as a market; it 
looks like a plot of building-land on the outskirts of 
a large town. Very few traces of the ancient monu- 
ments remain. The pillar upon which Constantine's 

• See proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1856. 
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statue stood is a miserable wreck known by the con- 
temptuous name of the * Burnt Pillar.' 

Of all the trophies, perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting has survived, though in a sadly mutilated state. 

In Herodotus, Book ix. ch. 81, we read that after 
the victory at Plataea, " when all the booty had been 
brought together, a tenth of the whole was set apart 
for the Delphian God, and hence was made the golden 
tripod which stands on the bronze serpent with three 
heads quite close to the altar." And in Thucydides* 
it is related that the General Pausanias, on his own 
authority, inscribed upon this serpent some memorial 
lines, claiming the credit of having set up the tripod 
himself, *in memory of his defeat of the Persian hosts.' 
But the serpent seems to have been meant as a me- 
morial of all those who overthrew the barbarians ; so 
the inscription was erased and the names of all the 
states which had taken part in the war substituted.! 

Why the monument was made in the form of a 
snake Is, I suppose, a difficult question, which must be 
left to scholars to decide. This serpent stood at 
Delphi, and before the year A. D. 174, was seen by 
Pausanias, the traveller, who relates that the golden 
tripod had been plundered by the Phocians in the 
Sacred War. A century and a half from the times of 
Pausanias, Constantine carried the serpent column to 
Constantinople and set it up in the Hippodrome with 
the other treasures before mentioned. 

Here GylliusJ saw it when he visited Byzantium, 
and many succeeding travellers notice it. 

♦ i. 132. kttX rdv rpiiroBd nroTi rov iv Ac\<^ot«, ov dwidt^av or'EXXf}vc« 
aTTo ruv Mijdctfv uKpodivtov, i^^lotatv kntiypd^acQai a^To^ Idiaro f Xcyclov Todc. 
*EXXf/vitfV dpyr\y6^ ivtl crrpaToif taXtat Mifdeov, 
' llav<ravia9 ^ol^ fkvriii dviQf\Kt foSe, 
t See the notes in Rawlinson's Herodotus, Bk. ix. ch. 81, aad viii. ch. 82. 
t Z>e Byzant. ii. 13, qiwted by Gibbon, chap. 17 ; vol. i. p. 242, of the 
Illustrated Edition of 1863^ where Bartlett*s views of the Burnt Pillar and 
the Atmeidan are given. The picture <rf the latter show* the 'fragment 
from Delphi * on the extreme right. 

K2 
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It suffered, however, in the terrible sieges of Con- 
stantinople. Though it did not excite the cupidity of 
conquerors, yet Dost Mahomet II. in 1453 dashed off 
one of its heads with his battle axe, perhaps, as Gibbon 
suggests as a trial of strength, perhaps in obedience 
to the precepts of the Koran. One head is said to be 
in the Royal Armoury, through which I searched in 
vain for it. Another is said to be in the Church of 
St. Irene. I endeavoured also to enter here, but the 
place was far too sacred. In fact, as I was informed, 
the Sultan himself only goes there once in a year, on 
which occasion he marries a new wife. This I give 
on the authority of Murray's guide and of Rawlinson, 
but as they do not cite their authority I cannot test the 
truth of their statements. The head has, it is stated, 
* a crest along the top, which is flattenedy apparently 
in order to support more steadily the golden tripod,' 
the three legs of which doubtless originally rested on 
the three heads of the serpent pedestal. 

The serpent was standing in Constantinople in 
1852 when Mr. Dawson Turner went there; it then 
projected 16 feet above the ground. In 1856, during 
the stay of the allied forces at Constantinople, further 
investigations • were made. The serpent column was 
excavated to its base and chemical solvents were 
applied to it. An inscription was then discovered 
which proved to consist of a list of the names of 
Greek tribes. 

Thus the antiquity of the fragment was established, 
and it was proved without doubt to be one of the most 
ancient and interesting bronze monuments which exists. 

The sketch at the head of this article represents 
the column as it stood in 1871, when I visited Con- 
stantinople, and is, I believe, more accurate than any 
which has before been printed. It was taken, by Mr. 
Murray's permission, from a work by my father, pub- 
lished in 1873. There are 26 twists above the surface 
of the ground. The inscription upon some of them is 
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given by Rawlinson, in an appendix to his translation 
of Herodotus before cited.* 

With antiquities it is too often as with the famous 
books of the Sibyl. When curious things are plentiful 
we do not esteem them much, but as they are destroyed 
their value increases, till the price of the remaining 
few is often greater than that of the whole original 
number. Alas ! that De Quincey's D should figure so 
largely in the value we set on antiquities. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that in the Crimean 
war the allies did not acquire possession of the monu- 
ments which stand in the Atmetdany a.n& which might 
then have been easily obtained. They are now in the 
hands of barbarians who glory in despising them, and 
who may melt them down whenever the fit takes them ; 
for the Turks have sworn that, when the ancient 
prophecies are 'fulfilled and the Christians retake 
Constantinople, the venerable St, Sophia, the most 
interesting church existing, and all other monuments, 
shall be destroyed. 

The fate of these monuments ought also to make 
us thankful that the life of Mahomet II. was not 
prolonged beyond the year 1481. Had he lived, it is 
possible that Rome might have shared the fate of Con- 
stantinople, and that the splendid monuments, not only 
of ancient but of mediaeval art, which adorn Italy, 
might, like the glories of the city of Constantine, have 
been extinguished for ever. 

* See MSS. papers communicated by Lord Clarendon to the Society of 
Antiquaries, June 1 2th, 1856, and, as far as I know, never published by 
them. See also Archaologischer Auszeiger, June, 1856, No. 90, cited by 
Rawlinson. 

H. H. S. C. 



ANDENKEN. 



ICH denke dein 

Wenn durch den Haiti 

Der Nachtigallen 
Accorde schallen. 

Wann denkat du mein? 

Ich denke dein 

Im Dammerschein 

Der Abendhelle 
Am Schatten Quelle. 

Wo denkst du mein? 

Ich denke dein 

Mit stisser Pein, 

Mit bangem Sehnen 
Und heissen ThrSnen. 

Wie denkst du mein? 

O denke mein! 

Bis zum Verein 

Auf besserm Sterne, 
In jeder Feme, 

Denk' ich nur dein! 

MAtTHlSON* 



REMEMBRANCE. 



1 THINK of thee 

When through the vale 

The nightingale 
Sounds harmony. 

When thinkest thou of me ? 

T think of thee 

When by the spring 

In twilight evening 
The brightening stars I see. 

Where thinkest thou of me ? 

I think of thee 

With sweetest pain 

And longing vain 
Thine eyes to see. 

How thinkest thou of me ? 



O think of me ! 
Till to our grief , 
Some sweet relief 

Brings happier destiny, 
I'll only think of thee ! 







HISTORY OF THE INFIRMARY AND CHAPEL 
OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE OF 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

By Charles Cardale Babington, M.A., 
Professor of Botany. 

gHIS work appears very opportunely, now that 
the memories of the old chapel of St. John's 
are fast passing away, though yet retained 
by many and even cherished by some. Professor 
Babington has given an account of its history and 
architecture which will fully sustain his reputation for 
antiquarian as well as for scientific learning. His first 
article on the subject was published among the Com- 
munications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
(vol. n., p. 351), and was reprinted, by permission, 
in the pages of our College Magazine (vol. IV., 
pp. 253 — 264). He, like myself, watched the progress 
of the demolition of the old walls, and noted the 
discoveries of the many long-concealed and unsus- 
pected features of the fabric which were thus brought 
to light. Of all these he has now given a full and 
careful account, accompanied with engravings and 
photographs, besides copies of the inscriptions on 
the tombs in the old chapel and a short description 
of the new chapel. He has shewn (what I myself 
claim to have noticed some thirty years ago, but 
what is generally thought to have come to light only 
on the demolition) that the old chapel, though 
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extensively altered and somewhat disguised with 
late Tudor details at the foundation of the college 
in 151 1, was in effect the Augustinian monastic 
chapel of about 1280. I had ascertained this fact, not 
only from the mouldings of the archway near the organ, 
but from the buttresses, window labels, and string- 
courses of the north wall. The " Infirmary," so called, 
proved to have been a large salle or hall, lighted by 
lancet windows and, as usual, with its eastern end 
parted off for a chapel. The term is now used some- 
what differently from its monastic sense. It anciently 
meant a kind of common room in which the aged and 
invalided monks lived on a somewhat more generous 
diet, and with a relaxation from the strict ascetic rules 
and from attendance at the night services. Such Infir- 
maries still exist in a more or less ruinous state at Ely, 
Peterborough^ Canterbury, and (I think, though it is 
commonly called the abbot's house) at Fountains Abbey, 
Nay, some of these medieval institutions are kept up at 
the present day, e,g. at Stamford and Nor^ych, under 
the names of •* Bede-house " or " Hospital.*' Professor 
Babington (p. 7.) assigns to this Infirmary of St. John's 
Hospital the early date of between 11 80 and 1200, re- 
marking, that from an ordinance of the Bishop of Ely 
in 1208, we know that the hospital had then a chapel 
or oratory. But there is a still earlier mention of St. 
John's Hospital as "Hospitale Cantebrigiae " in con- 
nexion with St. Peter's Church (Little St. Mary's) in 
1 194.* I have some doubts if the delicately cut mould- 
ing of the eastern triplet (plate 11) can be assigned to 
so early a date. It appears to me characteristic of the 
middle Early-English period, or nearer to 1230. If 
indeed it were certain that the Galilee Porch at Ely 
belonged to a period as early as 1200, as is commonly 
supposed, we might accept the Professor's view with 
the less hesitation. Still, the style of the lancet 

♦ Cooper's Annals, toI. i. p. 29. 
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windows is undoubtedly that of early work. The 
author does not mention the important fact, that in 
digging the foundations of the new chapel a leaden 
bulla was found (I saw and examined it myself) of Pope 
Alexander IV., ix. 1254 — 1261. At the time, I thought 
it likely this might relate to the fabric of the " laby- 
rinth" or old Infirmary. Perhaps it referred to the 
Aug^stinian brethren, an order first formally con- 
stituted in 1256. On the other hand, the piscina is 
so closely like that of Jesus College chapel, and those 




PISCINA IN THE INFIRMARY (NOW IN THB APSE OF THE XEW CHAPEL). 
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of Histon and Cherryhinton, which are all early lancet, 
that it is difficult to decide.* 

The larger chapel, built, as I have said, about 1280, 
seems to have remained unaltered till 15 14, when it 
was remodelled for the use of the college (p. 5). The 
original east window was very large and fine, nearly 
20 feet wide by 30 feet high. By a very singular 
chance, the design of it, rather roughly drawn on a 
piece of clunch, was recovered in pulling down the 
wall. It is given in plate 9. By an oversight, I think. 
Professor Babington says it had three lights (p. 13). 
It certainly had more ; for the design gives half 
the window from the crown of the arch; and there 
seem to have been both primary and secondary 
muUions. 

In plate 4 a photograph is given of some rather 
curious features, viz. the old (early decorated) piscina, 
and at a higher level " what looked like a large per- 
pendicular sham window, 7ft. 5in. wide, but only 4ft. 9in.. 
high." (p. 14.) I think this must have been either a 
mural sepulchre, or used both for sedilia and " Easter 
sepulchre/' A slight difference in the level of the 
floor would make the recess quite available for 
" sedilia." The broken space in the wall over the 
adjoining doorway must have been, as Professor 
Babington thinks, a niche; and probably the stone 
below it contained an " ora pro nobis," or the name of 
the saint thus enshrined. 

The great discovery in pulling down the chapel was 
the probable existence of a tower nearly in the centre, 
supported by two transverse walls and arches, of which 
the western-most alone remained, but vestiges of that 
to the east were clearly made out. This tower — if 
really ever built, which I should think doubtful — was 
oblong in plan, like St. Botolph's tower. The arches 

♦ There is a characteristic bulge in the central fillet of the group given in 
plate II, which seems to have become common about 1220. See Mr. 
Sharpens " Mouldings of the six periods," &c. ^Lancety 1220. 
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were massive and well moulded : the old organ* stood 
just behind the western-most, and above (what Prof. 
Babington omits to mention) one of the very few perfect 
rood-lofts that had survived the Reformation. The 
tower, he thinks, was " much narrower than the build- 
ing" (p. 17); but the width of the nave and choir was 
only 25 J feet internally, in itself a rather small square 
for a tower.f 

Not very much is known, I think, of the arrange- 
ment of the Augustinian monastic churches. One of 
the finest and largest in this country is Cartmel Abbey 
Church in Lancaster, of which I published an archi- 
tectural account.J It was remarkable, among several 
other respects, for having a "Town Choir" (south aisle 
to the chancel) screened off and used for the people to 
be present at the monastic services. I think this is the 
explanation of the early doorway into the railed-off 
space between the nave and the choir, which Professor 
Babington (p. 17) speaks of as "a considerable diffi- 
culty." It is the more probable if, as the Professor 
thinks, Milne-street passed by the west end of the 
chapel. 

I have looked through the first volume of " Cooper's 
Annals " in search of some mention of the old chapel 
or infirmary, and I find that in 1280 Hugo de Balsham 
was licensed to substitute secular scholars in place of 
the brethren of the Hospital of St. John (Cooper, i. p. 
60; referred to by Prof. Babington, p. 5) ; and in 1378 
a grant was made by Richard II. of "all victuals 

* In the Lady Chapel at Peterborough, on the north side, is a nearly 
obliterated stone to an organist of St. John's Chapel towards the end of the 
17 th century. I am not aware if so early a mention of an organ in the 
college chapel is elsewhere made. The inscription is this: "Johannes 
Crimble (or Brimble) Col : D : Johan : in Cant, alumnus et organista Musis 
et musicae devotissimus. 1670." I perfectly remember the old organ in the 
chapel, and could tell some amusing anecdotes about it. 

t The average square of a good-sized church tower is about 30 feet. The 
square of the new chapel towef is more than 40. It would have been better 
built on one of the squares of the transepts, perhaps. ^ 

X "Architectural Notes on Cartmel Priory Church,'* Cartmel, 1872. 
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forfeited by regrators to the Hospital of St. John for 
the sustentation of poor scholars." 

Hugo de Balsham's scheme for combining secular 
scholars with the regular canons of the Hospital 
appears to have worked badly. "The scholars," 
observes Baker, the Historian of St. John's College, 
"were too wise, and the brethren possibly over- 
good;" and (in the words of Mr. MuUinger's recent 
History of the University) "Hugh Balsham, after 
vainly endeavouring to allay the strife that sprang up 
between the two bodies, was compelled to take 
measures for their reparation". .. .The canons "re- 
signed to the secular scholars the impropriation of 
St. Peter's Church with two adjoining hostels, to 
w^hich the secular scholars removed in the year 
1284, and there formed the separate foundation of 
Peterhouse. But though to that ancient foundation 
undoubtedly belongs the honour of having first 
represented the Cambridge college, as a separate 
and distinct institution, to the Hospital of St. John 
the Evangelist belongs the credit of having first 
nurtured the collegiate conception.* 

The story of the transformation of the old hospital 
into the college cannot perhaps be better told than 
by. a ftirther quotation from Mr. Mullinger's learned 
and interesting pages: "With the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, under the mi^rulje of William 
Tomlyn, the condition of the hospital had become 
a scandal to the community, and in the language 

* " It may even be urged," observes Mr. Cooper, " that St. John's 
College is of superior antiquity to any other, as the Hospital of St. John, 
on the site of which it stands and with the revenues whereof it is endowed, 
although a religious house, was also a house of learning, its members being 
entitled to academic degrees " {^Memorials ii. 2, Note). So Cole, who says 
**St. John's College, now grafted on that Hospital, and still enjo5ring its 
possessions, may justly be accounted the first of our present colleges." 
Prof. Mayor's edition of Baker's History of the College of St, yohn the 
Evangelist, ii. 561, quoted by Mr. Mullinger, p. 228 of The University of 
Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. 
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of Baker, who moralises at length over the lesson 
of its downfall, the society had gone so far and 
were so deeply involved *that they seem to have 
been at a stand and did not well know how to go 
farther ; but their last stores and funds being exhausted 
and their credit sunk, the master and brethren were 
dispersed, hospitality and the service of God (the two 
great ends of their institution) were equally neglected, 
and in effect the house abandoned.* Such being the 
state of affairs, the bishop of Ely — at this time James 
Stanley, stepson to the countess — ^had nothing to urge 
in his capacity of visitor against the proposed sup- 
pression of the house, and gave his assent thereto 
without demur: but the funds of the society were 
altogether inadequate to the design of the countess, 
who proposed to erect on the same site and to 
endow a new and splendid college, and she accordingly 
found herself under the necessity of revoking certain 
grants already made to the abbey at Westminster." 
After the death of Lady Margaret in 1509, "the 
necessary steps for the dissolution of the hospital 
were met by repeated evasions and delay. It was 
found necessary to have recourse to Rome. A bull 
was obtained. AVhen it arrived it was discovered 
that certain omissions and informalities . rendered it 
absolutely nugatory, and application was made for 
a second. The latter was fortunately drawn up in 
terms that admitted of no dispute. *For this pope,* 
says Baker (it was Julitis Excliisus\ *was a son of 
thunder ; it struck the old house at one blow, did both 
dissolve and build alone, without consent either of the 
king or of the bishop of Ely/ " The college of St. John 
the Evangelist was at last opened in July, 15 16.* 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do full justice 
to this interesting work, which embodies, under a very 
modest guise, a great deal of thought, research, and 
antiquarian information. 

* Mr. Mullinger's History of the University ^ pp. 462, 467. 

F. A. Paley. 



ON AN INSCRIPTION IN A SCHOOL CHAPEL. 

' ** EVELYN AYTOUN. ARTHUR GIBSON. 

FRANCIS LOCKWOOD. 

Who Died, doing their Duty, in India.** 



A SIMPLE border of three sculptured swords ; 

Three names cut plainly on the encompassed stone : 
No epitaph, no need of praiseful words 

For golden deeds so well, so fondly known. 

Here, first, of right, to consecrated place 

Thy name, sweet Evelyn Aytoun, doth belong, 

Where oft of old thy clear-cut classic face 
Was seen upturned amid the listening throng. 

A Galahad, a heart of sterling proof, 
Almost too simple in thy love for right. 

Sweetness and purity the warp and woof 
That formed thee, overshot with sacred light. 

Unconscious follower of the heroic past. 
Ready to brave for others shame or hate. 

Yea, and to die, as thou did'st die at last. 

Thy sword-arm hampered with a comrade's weight. 

And thou, too, Gibson, boisterous, frank, and bold, 
Full of the rich life bounding from thine eyes. 

In little matters often wrong of old, 

But grandly right in thy last high emprise. 

The tape* upon thy arm, with lowered head. 
Breasting the iron hail like snowball play, 

I see thee rushing on with fearless tread. 
In onset that no earthly power could stay. 

* Badge of the " forlorn hope." 
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Nothing could touch thee glowing thus with life, 
And so I count not this thy greatest deed, 

But thaty when finished all the frenzied strife, 
And the wild spirit from its madness freed, 

Thou wentest forth alone at eventide 

To seek for one who fell, a mother's care, 

His great thirst quenched thou bound'st his wounded 
side. 
And met'st a sudden death whilst kneeling there. 

And, dear old Lockwood! I can see thee now. 
Thy rugged face, and broad, ungainly mien. 

Still striving with rough voice and knitted brow 
A woman's heart of tenderness to screen. 

I see thee lying wounded on the field, 

Thy face grown smooth before th' approaching death, 
And the true inner soul, so ill concealed. 

Betrayed for ever with the flagging breath. 

Thou did'st thy Duty, honest, blunt, and plain. 
Seeking no praise, but winning love from all. 

And shewed'st how simple faith and truth can gain 
The noblest guerdon that to man can fall. 

Fair, tawny, swart, in all the three there ran 
Three differing strains of far-descended race ; 

Still ye were one, each bred true gentleman 

To think foul scorn of all things mean and base. . 

Rest, gallant hearts! akin to those great three. 
The core of strength in David's royal band. 

And ranged with all true sons of chivalry. 

Who lie with upturned face and clasped hand. 

A world of gross self-seekers, mammon-wise. 
Holds that no heroes live, but ye still prove 

That simple faith and sweet self-sacrifice 
Are deathless in a world redeemed by love. 

F. H. D. 
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THE RIED PASS, 

^^N the course of a cross country route to Zermatt, 
I descended one fine morning last summer into 
the valley of the Visp by a track leading to 
St. Nikolas. I was, therefore, more nearly opposite than 
I had ever been before to the end of the Saajs Grat, of 
which the most northerly peak, a conspicuous object to 
all who are ascending the lower part of the Vispthal, 
is called the Balfrinhom. Thus I obtained a full view 
of a magnificent glacier, descending from a snow field 
between this peak and the next point in the chain ; 
a glacier wholly invisible to any one travelling along 
the valley, and hidden by a shoulder of the mountain 
from most of the summits near Zermatt. The view of 
this was so tempting that I determined to take an early 
opportunity of exploring its recesses, and a few days 
later returned to St. Nikolas, accompanied by another 
Johnian, my old comrade M., who had come to the 
Alps to get rid of the effects of over-work, and was 
desirous of testing the completeness of his cure by a 
grande course. My own guide, Johann Petrus, of Stalden, 
had preceded us fi-om Zermatt, and M. had engaged 
A. Borgener. 

Long before daylight on July 20th we were stirring, 
and at five minutes past two, while it was yet dark, 
we left the comfortable shelter of the Grand Hotel de 
St. Nikolas for the Ried Pass, as this route over the 
Saas Grat is called. The morning was not very pro- 
mising ; heavy masses of vapour were sailing slowly 
over the sky and masking the peaks. The air also 
was unusually close, being quite devoid of that bracing 
VOL. IX. L 
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keenness which is so invigorating in the early morn- 
ing among the Alps. Crossing the river we followed 
for a while a road down the valley, then turned 
up a horse track through fields. This was fortu- 
nately in good order, so, though the night was 
rather dark, we were saved from the need of stag- 
gering after the ignis fatuus of a lantern, or stumb- 
ling in an intoxicated manner over endless stones. 
The slopes, so far as we could see in the slowly in- 
creasing dawn, appeared to be remarkably fertile, and 
cultivation extended up them to more than the usual 
height. Gradually as the day dawned, we edged more 
and more into the glen, down which flows the torrent 
from the Ried Glacier, till at last we entered a pine 
wood on its right-hand and bade adieu for some hours' 
to green fields. The pine-wood, like all other mountain 
pine-woods, became gradually more sparse and its trees 
more stunted ; the path, like all other mountain paths, 
correspondingly dwindled as we drew nearer and nearer 
to the foot of the great mass of ice that filled the head 
of the glen, till at last a scramble over stone-strewn 
slopes brought us, after rather more than two hours 
walking, to a huge moraine, which we at once adopted 
as a convenient causeway. During this time night had 
passed into morning, the approaching sun had pro- 
duced an effect upon the unwelcome vapours, which 
were rolling up discomfited, and retreating like defeated 
armies before his darts. Still, however, they clung 
with obstinate tenacity to parts of the range opposite, 
but the glorious pyramid of the Weisshorn, flanked on 
the right hand by the Brunegghom, on the left by 
some other subordinate peak, formed a picture of ex- 
traordinary beauty; while down the valley rose the 
Bietschhom, a pyramid hardly less grand and yet more 
stem, to whose frowning crags the shimmering air lent 
an unwonted smile. 

The moraine of the glacier, along which we were now 
walking, was of enormous size, and came at the top 
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to a knife edge, so sharp in places that, as the soil 
was too much frozen to yield readily to the foot, the 
leading guide actually chipped steps in it with his 
axe. The day kept growing brighter as the vapours 
slowly melted away in the clear sky, which now was 
becoming suffused with a golden glow of exquisite 
delicacy. Soon the Weisshorn's highest snows gleamed 
like an altar fire ; and the silver of the loftier peaks, 
as by the touch of magician's wand, was transmuted 
into gold. But to describe an Alpine sunrise is almost 
labour lost. To those who have not seen its glories, 
the account seems only a rhapsody; to those who 
know them, a failure. Let me be content to say that 
they are reward enough for the trouble of getting up 
early, and that the sunrise of this day was one of the 
most beautiful which I have ever seen. 

After a while we deserted the moraine and, keeping 
still on the same side of the valley, scrambled along 
over some rough rocky ground. Three hours after 
leaving St. Nikolas a halt was unanimously called 
for breakfast, after which we scrambled on, still over 
slopes of coarse turf or broken stones, interspersed with 
easy bits of rock. The views of the glacier, the end 
of which now lay below us, more than justified 
the expectations which it had previously raised. It 
descends from a great n6v^ basin, between the dark 
crags of the Balfrinhom on the one hand and the snowy 
ridges of the Ulrichshorn on the other, into a narrow 
glen. Here its course is interrupted by at least two 
grand icefalls, by which it is in places utterly smashed 
— I can hardly use a weaker word — reduced to a mere 
pile of shattered blocks of ice, and cleft by a maze 
of crevasses. These in one part were curved in the 
most singular manner, being twisted by the unequal 
rate of motion of the ice till they seemed actually to 
writhe, as though the glacier was struggling, like a 
living thing, to force its way through the narrows 
of the glen. 
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At length, after about five hours' walking, we 
stepped upon the glacier, above the most broken 
parts, and in a few minutes found ourselves on the 
great nev6 basin already mentioned. From this point 
the dark shattered cliffs of the Balfrinhom have little 
interest and not much beauty, but the chain of the 
Ulrichshom and the Gremshom, a curtain wall of steep 
snowy slopes, broken by sharp rocky teeth, is at once 
graceful and grand. Fortunately for us the snow was 
in good order, or otherwise the tramp over this great 
basin would have been very laborious. We kept pretty 
near to the base of the Balfrinhom, which our guides 
urged us to ascend, but as we knew that the day's 
work, even without that addition, would be a long 
one, and M. was anxious not to overtask his strength, 
we declined. For some time we had little or no trouble 
with crevasses, till at last we came where the ice 
was cut by several gaping ^schrunds* of enormous 
size. Some of these we contrived to turn ; others we 
crossed by snow bridges, which were not of the 
strongest kind, and required some experiments on 
their powers of regelation before we could venture 
upon them. At last we came to the brink of the 
grandest chasm that I remember to have seen. Far 
apart, I know not how many yards, yawned two 
walls of solid ice, sinking down into unfathomable 
depths, crested with curving cornices and volutes of 
purest snoyir, which were fringed with clusters of 
gigantic icicles pendent over the blue abyss. 

At first all progress seemed barred; but after 
skirting the brink for a while we came to a place where 
a huge mass of snow or fragment of ice in falling had 
become wedged as it were in the jaws of the chasm, 
some ten yards down. A very steep slope covered with 
snow led from beneath our feet to this bridge, wh;le 
on the opposite side a similar slope was cut off 
from it by a vertical wall of ice some eight feet high. 
Now stamping, now hacking footsteps, Petrus led us 
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cautiously down, probing each new mass of snow, an 
giving many injunctions to keep the rope tight. Deli- 
cately as Agag we picked our way across the bridge i 
halting at the* end, not from choice but from neces- 
sity, while Petrus chipped sundry notches in the ice 
wall, and then aided by a shove behind screwed 
himself up its face. With him once at the top, our 
clumsier efforts were aided by the rope, and in 
a few minutes we were clear of the obstacle. Two. 
or three more crevasses yet remained, but of humbler 
dimensions; and then we resumed our tramp up the 
gently shelving snowfield. Mounting this is a long 
and monotonous business; wave succeeds to wave, 
each raising the vain hope that the summit is near; 
so that it was not till half-past nine that we gained 
the col, or rather a point on the crest of the ridge 
near the base of the Balfrinhom. Here was no well- 
defined notch or gap, like a doorway from the one 
side of the mountain to the other; only the snowfield 
at this point abruptly ended above precipices, and 
its edge, after sloping gently down for some distance 
below us, rose again towards the summit of the Ulrichs- 
horn. Many clouds hung about the distant ranges 
which now came for the first time into sight, but still 
the view was a grand one. Beneath our feet a great 
wall of rock and snow fell precipitously down to a neve 
basin which terminated in a broken ice stream named 
the Bieder Glacier. Facing us, across the Saas valley, 
rose the chain of the Weissmies and Fletschhom, and to 
the left was a great cluster of the Oberland peaks ; but 
the clouds which were spotted about them prevented 
us from identifying more than the Aletsch glacier. A 
problem other than topographical speedily presented 
itself to my mind, * How to get down.' Though the over- 
hanging snow cornice prevented minute examination, 
it was obvious to the meanest Alpine capacity that the 
cliff, on the JDrink of which we stood, offered only a 
descent that would prove indeed facile but irrevocable ; 
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and that any attempt on it would furnish material for a 
newspaper paragraph. What was the more perplex- 
ing, this wall, which ewept round the snow basin at our 
feet, looked hardly more promising in any other 
quarter. The guides, however, on being appealed to, 
pointed rather vaguely toward the lowest part of the 
ridge, and said we were going down there; so after 
a short halt we walked to that spot, which, according to 
an aneroid observation, is about 1 1,870 ft. above the sea. 
I was already familiar with the account of the Ried 
Pass given in Ball's Guide, but our route from the time 
we took the ice had differed from the one there de- 
scribed ; and now it was evident that we were going by 
quite another and much more difficult pass. Some stiff 
work' was evidently before us, for even here, though there 
was a continuous snow slope to the n6v6 beneath, its 
inclination was so excessively steep, that descent 
seemed hardly practicable. It was accomplished by a 
method which may be much more quickly described 
than practised. We were detached from the rope and 
bidden to halt a while ; Petrus, who remained fastened, 
then stepped over the brink and began to hack 
steps down the face, while Borgener kept the rope 
taut, and gradually paid him out. Without its support 
he would inevitably have lost his balance in bending 
forward to strike. Very slowly the work proceeded, 
for the slope was rather hard ice than snow, and each 
step required several blows of the axe, as it had to 
be cut large and deep, while every movement was 
necessarily slow and cautious. At last a staircase 
was hewn to the full length of the rope, and was 
terminated by two or three steps bigger than the rest. 
Then Petrus detached himself from the rope, and we 
were singly lowered to where he stood. Lastly Borgener 
descended, being hauled in from below. This was a 
most ticklish business; for the rope, of course, gave 
no real support, and only a protection which was as 
dubious to him as it was dangerous to us ; for, had he 
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fallen he would very likely have jerked us out ot 
the steps. Then the process was repeated, Petrus 
availing himself of every accidental advantage and 
selecting his downward route with great skill. It was 
chilly work standing with our toes in notches, and 
clinging almost like bats to a conducting body of 
remarkably low temperature; and was monotonous 
to a degree that brought one at last almost to hate 
the fine prospect before us. Two incidents only 
occurred to give variety. The one was the fi-equent 
dropping of snowballs from the great cornice above, 
which stretched out horizontally two or three yards 
from the face of the cliff; these, as they slid hissing 
down the slope, suggested unpleasant reflexions as to 
what the results might be, if a large fi-agment chose to 
descend when we were standing just below it. The 
other incident occurred thus : When we were about half- 
way down, Petrus in lending a hand to M., contrived 
to let his axe slip; it darted down the slope and stuck 
in the snow some hundred feet below. So he had to 
borrow Borgener's weapon, who not having particu- 
larly relished the descent before, now, when he had 
to support himself as best he could by clinging to the 
slippery notches, not unnaturally admired it still less. 
It is, however, only fair to say that he accomplished 
this diflicult feat in first-rate style. 

Thus the time sped wearily, drearily; again and 
again the rope was paid out to its full length, drawn 
up and ourselves lowered down, but still the snow 
below seemed only a little nearer. The clouds gathered 
thicker on the peaks, and a mass of vapours sailing over 
the Monte Moro Pass broke in rain over Saas. Had 
they reached us our position would have been wretched 
indeed, but fortunately there the northern current came 
into conflict with the invaders and gradually forced 
them back. 

At length, after the rope had been paid out some 
half dozen times, the slope eased off a little, not far 
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from where the axe had stuck. Petrus pelted it with 
snowballs, till he dislodged it by a lucky shot, atid 
then the weapon slid down the remainder of the slope, 
and fortunately leaping the crevasse at the bottom 
rested oti the snow beneath. The worst of our journey 
was now over, tve once more roped in line, and Petrus, 
sometimes cutting steps, sometimes availing himself 
of little gnllies ploughed by fragments from above of 
of patches of softer snow crusting the ice, brought us 
to the edge of the schrundy and, bidding the next in the 
row cotoe as close as possible to give him ample rope, 
leapt down on to the other side ; we quickly followed 
his example, and at half-past twelve Were once more on 
comparatively level ground. The difficulty of the work 
may be judged from the fact that we had occupied 
above two hours and three-quarters in descending a 
height Ivhich, according to my aneroid. Was just three 
hundred feet. 

Away we went at the double, to thaw our chilled 
toes, circling round the head of the Bieder glacier, 
plunging and floundering in the d6ep'soft snow like 
ilies in honey. A quarter of an hour of this exercise 
thoroughly warmed Us, and brought us to a low de- 
pression in the rock ridge on the other side of the 
glacier. A halt was at once called ; for it was not faf 
from five hours since we had even tasted food and full 
seven since we had eaten a meal. The huge leathern 
cup, from which M. never parts, was brought out, and 
solemnly, as befitted the occasion, the lemon was peeled 
and squeezed and the other ingredients added, and a 
bottle of ^vtle Sabinum' transmuted into two of excel- 
lent claret-cup. Our feast did not pass without a 
spectator ; suddenly a slight rattle on the side of the 
rocky peak close at hand on our left attracted our 
attention to a fine chamois, which was standing on the 
ridge within easy rifle shot. In another moment it 
discovered u3, and rattled down the breakneck cliffs 
at full speed, pursued by yells and shrill whistles from 
our giiides* 
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Fifty minutes sped rapidly away before we com- 
menced the descent of the crags beneath us. Here was 
little Of no snow, and the rocks generally were not 
difficult, except that here and there was a good deal 
of incoherent loose dehfis, masking the ledges, which 
required a little caution. This stuflP M. delights in, and 
I unfeignedly abhor ; so he raced away to the bottom, 
while I followed in a slower and doubtless more 
dignified manner. In about forty minutes from our 
halting place I rejoined him in the wild stony glen at 
the base, and the last semblance of a difficulty was 
ovefi 

Hence we kept for a while near the edge of the 
ridge which forms the left-hand boundary of the well- 
known Fee Valley, obtaining superb views of its 
magnificent glaciers. Into this we Could, I believe, 
have descended without difficulty, but our guides 
preferred to keep On along the high ground* This 
paft of our route was a little tedious, notwithstanding 
the fine scenery, as we kept going up and down 
ovef rough hummocks of upland pasture and broken 
rock. At last we reached the summit of a bluff 
commanding a view of both Saas and Fee ; then we 
followed a steep and stony track down the alps, 
which joined the usual path to the former village, 
about a mile from the latter. The clouds had again 
drifted up over the depression of the Monte Moro, 
and threatened every moment to break in rain, so 
we hurried along the zigzags through the pine 
forest at a rapid pace. The rain, howevef, was too 
quick for us, and began to fall before we reached the 
bottom, but the trees gave good shelter, and, by a 
dash across the meadows below, I gained the hotel 
a few. minutes in advance of M., without being much 
wetted. Our descent had occupied a little more than 
five hours and a half, but this, I fancy, was an 
exceptionally long time, as our glides said that 
they had never before found the ice-wall nearly so 
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difficult as on this occasion. Steep it must always 
be, and requiring caution; but if covered with snow 
in good condition, I can readily believe that it would 
present no special difficulty. Last summer, however, 
was an exceptional one, as much less than the usual 
amount of snow fell in the previous winter, and 
thus all the glaciers were more than commonly 
troublesome. 

Our first enquiry, on arrival, was for two other 
sons of Lady Margaret, who, in company with a third 
Cambridge climber, had preceded us to Saas. We 
were gratified to hear that they had started early in 
the afternoon to bivouac somewhere near the foot of 
the Dom, by the side of the Fee glacier. I knew the 
spot well, and as I lounged on a sofa watching the rain 
monotonously dripping outside, reflected with com- 
placency on the pleasure they must be enjoying, for 
I did not believe there was a square inch of shelter 
anywhere within some miles of them. So we made our- 
selves very happy over dinner, in speculating on what 
they were doing, and whether they liked it. Pre- 
sently forms were seen flitting along the path through 
the pine wood, like to those of Red Indians. There 
were the hatchets and the blankets sure enough, though 
the paint, if ever put on, had long been washed off. 
The wild men approached the door; they were our 
friends. Rolled in their blankets they had waited 
sub Jove frtgidoy till the rain began to wet them 
through; and then, had not unwisely concluded, that 
rheumatism would be the only reward of spending a 
night out ; so cloaking themselves in the blankets, they 
had trotted back as fast as possible. They were very 
damp, had no change of clothes, and must have been 
rather uncomfortable ; F. discoursed meditatively on 
the relative value of game and candle, but the philo- 
sophic calm which eminently characterizes both P. 
and T. was unruffled by these untoward circumstances. 

The morrow was wet, except for some short in- 
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ten^als, which I spent in collecting specimens of the 
well-known euphotide from the bed of the Visp. 
To those who had not this resource the day was pro- 
bably dull, so in the evening the landlord and cook 
to relieve the tedium got rather drunk, but the latter 
kindly postponed the performance till he had served up 
our dinner. Unfortunately by drawing the line there, 
he dressed the salad for the guides' supper with mineral 
instead of vegetable oil. The men objected to the 
food of lamps ; the vapour of petroleum is inflammable : 
hot words brought about an explosion — of temper not 
of gas : a storm raged down-stairs, and apparently 
ended with somebody being knocked among the dishes ; 
after which peace, but not the crockery, was patched 
up. 

We returned the following day to Zermatt by the 
Alphubel Joch, one of the most beautiful, as it is one 
of the easiest of the great Alpine passes. The crevasses 
however were certainly more troublesome than I had 
found them on the previous year. Our journey was 
uneventful, and the day, after a threatening morning, 
turned out one of unusual splendour. Our friends 
went back to their bivouac among the stones, and suc- 
ceeded on the next morning in accomplishing their 
long cherished design of climbing the Dom from the 
eastern side. 






THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 

Still rise unchanged thy lonely walls 
Above the water's changeful breast. 

That proudly swells, or gently falls. 
Wooed by the quiet stars to rest; 

And the swift rush of arrowy blue 

Still cleaves the yielding crystal through. 

And ever, — with the wondrous light 

Of silver mist, or flushing rose. 
Or crimson flame, or lifeless white 

Pale as the cold wan face of those 
Whom death, with sudden hand, and chill. 
Bends 'neath the iron of his will, — 

O'er thee the stedfast peaks are hung: 
And he who writ thy mournful tale. 

And he whose captive woes are sung 
Where eyes are dim, and cheeks are pale, 

The impassioned bard, the son of woe. 

Slept in one sleep long years ago. 

I would, and yet I would not, change 

The magic of the haunted place, 
Where fancy knows so wide a range, 

Mid thoughts of woe, and shapes of grace ; 
Where calm and storm, and grief and joy. 
Blend in sad truth with strange alloy. 

No, year by year, yon heavenward height, , 
These billows pure, yon current's sway. 

Point upward to the Eternal Right, 
Sweep memories, like earth-stains, away ; 

And nature spreads a softening veil 

O'er the lone castle's guilty tale. 

C. Stanwell. 



THE ISLE OF MAN. 




*Mona— long hid from those who roam the mzmy -^Collins. 

^HE Isle of Man in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century," says Sir Walter Scott, " was 
very different as a place of residence from 
what it is now." If this was true when Scott wrote in 
1822, it is far truer at the present time. We are told 
that in the reign of Charles the Second " the society 
of the Island was limited to the natives themselves, 
and a few merchants who lived by contraband trade." 
At the beginning of the present century Man was full 
of " smart fellows, whom fortune had tumbled from the 
seat of their barouches; of plucked pigeons and 
winged rooks; of disappointed speculators and of 
ruined miners." In short, it became the " Alsatia '* of 
the period. But now another change has passed over 
it, whether for the better or the worse it is not for us 
to say. It has become one of the favourite haunts of 
eiccursionists and holiday-makers. It is visited all 
through the summer months by thousands of manu- , 
facturers, of artisans, and of operatives from Liverpool 
and Manchester,. and from the towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Such being the case it may at first seem 
superfluous to write a description of a place so widely 
known and so much visited. Our answer to this must 
be, that the class of people, who most frequent the Isle 
of Man, is not one from which as a rule the readers 
of The Eagle are drawn, and it will probably be 
interesting to some to learn a few facts about a country 
which is not by any means devoid of natural beauty. 
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and which is peculiarly rich in objects of interest to 
the historian and the archasologist. 

The Island is described shortly in the words of an 
old writer as "ane parke in y« sea, impaled with 
rocks." There is a backbone of hills running down 
the entire length of it from N.E. to S.W., with the 
exception of the extreme northern part, which consists 
of a flat and highly cultivated plain, extending from 
Ramsey and the Sulby river to Jurby Point and the 
point of Ayre. This mountain chain is widest and 
highest at its northern end. The highest elevation 
is a little above 2000 feet, and the hills extend almost 
across the Island from sea to sea. South of the valley 
between Peel and Douglas the chain becomes narrower, 
and the hills fewer in number and of less altitude, till 
they end in the Calf Islet, which is not more than 470 
feet above the sea at its highest point. The general 
and prevailing characteristic of the country is bareness. 
Trees are not altogether unknown it is true, in fact 
round Douglas and Ramsey there are some pleasant 
woods, and some of the valleys can boast of a sprinkling 
of timber, but for all that, there is little wood in the 
general landscape, at least not enough to make its 
presence felt, though things are not quite so bad as 
they seem to have been in the time of Camden, who 
tells us that " there is not a tree to be seen anywhere 
in the Island, but such as grow in gardens." The hills 
are round and, almost without exception, devoid of all 
beauty of outline. They have no precipitous cliflFs, no 
jutting crags, no rocky and broken faces, but rise with 
gently sloping sides covered with short turf, or in some 
* cases with lovely bright purple heather and dwarf 
golden gorse. The finest of them in form is unques- 
tionably North Barrule, which overhangs the town of 
Ramsey, and from some points of view presents the 
appearance of a well-shaped peak. North Barrule, 
however, has to yield the palm in point of height to 
Snaefell, an awkward ungainly-looking mountain, which 
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rises to the height of 2024 feet. Of course no rivers 
of any size can be expected in a country of so small an 
extent, for the Island is not more than thirty-four miles 
long by fourteen broad in its widest part. The largest 
stream is the Sulby river, which rises on the sides of 
Snaefell, and after a circuitous course of some fourteen 
miles falls into the sea at Ramsey. The coast scenery is 
in many places decidedly fine. It cannot be called grand, 
for the cliffs are of no very remarkable height, in no 
place exceeding 400 feet, but perhaps the greatest 
charm of the place lies in the beautiful colour and 
wonderful clearness of the sea water, which is far more 
like the "crystalline streams" of the Mediterranean 
than the ordinary English sea. There are cliffs extend- 
ing round the greater part of the Island. They rise 
highest at the S.W. comer, but in the north they 
almost disappear. 

The land is, with the exception of the actual moun- 
tain range, which is used as pasture for large flocks 
of sheep, for the most part under cultivation by the 
plough. The farms are in general of no great size, 
and are in many cases in the occupation not of tenant 
farmers but of small landowners, who work their land 
with their own hands, and with the assistance of one or 
two labourers manage to get a very comfortable living 
from their crops of corn, beans and turnips. The fields 
are divided by low banks of earth or by stone walls, 
and the straight lines of these fences cutting up the 
country into innumerable rectangular patches con- 
tribute, as might be expected, in no small degree to 
injure the natural beauties of the landscape. 

The population of the Island at the last census was 
55,000, and consists in a great degree of fishermen. 
The Manx herring-fishery is very extensive, employing 
over 1000 boats, and, including coopers, packers, curers, 
&c., more than 8000 men. The profits are so minutely 
divided, owing to the great competition, that in a year 
(such as the present) when the take falls short of the 
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average the fishermen barely earn their living. Rather 
more than half the fleet is owned in the Island itself, 
where the chief fishing harbours are those of Peel and 
Port St. Mary, a few others making Castletown their 
headquarters. The picture of the Manx fishermen, 
given by the author of " Betsy Lee," is not overdrawn ; 
they are a fine, open and independent race, and are to 
be carefully distinguished from the rough and drunken 
boatmen of Douglas. 

So far for the general characteristics of the Island 
and its natives. On its history we cannot do more 
than cursorily touch. Camden gives us an amusing 
anecdote on the authority of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
He says that " the Isle of Man lies stretched out in the 
middle between the north parts of Ireland and Britain, 
which raised no small stir among the ancients in 
deciding to which of the territories it most properly 
belonged. At last this difference was thus adjusted. 
Forasmuch as the venomous worms would live here, 
that were brought over for experiments' sake, it was 
generally thought to belong to Britain." Whatever 
the truth of this may be, the Island seems to have been 
under the dominion of Welsh kings from 503 to 888, 
when it was conquered by the Northmen, who held it 
till the 13th century. Like the Western Isles, it 
was ruled by Norse Jarls owning the sovereignty 
of the Norse kings, and the see of Sodor (Southern 
Isles) was dependent on the Archbishop of Troridhjem. 
Among the traces of Norse occupation are to be noticed 
the large number of ruined Crosses, which are scattered 
about the country ; but a mark more lasting still is to 
be found in the local names of Norse origin, which 
fringe the coast and appear even in the interior. Such 
are Peel, Jurby, Ramsey, Soderick, Langness, the 
Stacks, Fleshwick, Colby, Garth and Snaefell. The 
•Tynwald hill is the Thingwollr or field of meeting.* 

• An interesting account will be found in Mr. Isaac Taylor's " Words 
and Places," p. 201. 
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Though distributed about the whole coast, these Norse 
test-names are far more numerous at the Southern end 
of the Island. In the southern division 60 are easily 
detected, while the northern supplies but 20. Hence 
we can see why the seat of government was fixed at 
Castle-town, which lies in the extreme south, in the 
very midst of the then dominant race, rather than at 
Peel. In 1264 Man was ceded by King Magnus to 
Alexander of Scotland, who obtained possession of it 
in spite of the determined opposition of the natives ; 
but on his death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England. From this 
time the kings of England claimed — though they were 
not always able to exercise — ^the right of granting 
seisin of the Isle of Man to various of their subjects. 
In 1407 Henry IV. granted the Island in perpetuity to 
Sir John Stanley ; and the Stanley family, who sub- 
sequently became Earls of D^rby, held it for more 
than 300 years. It then passed, through the female 
line, into the family of the Dukes of Athol, and was 
finally purchased from them in 1825, and became 
entirely and definitely, with all the rights and privi- 
leges of royalty, vested in the British Crown. 

The Island is governed by a Legislature, which 
consists of three branches ; these are 

i. The Lord (now the sovereign of England) repre- 
sented by the Governor. 

ii. The Council of nine officials, namely, the Bishop, 
the Archdeacon, the two Deemsters,* the Clerk of the 
Rolls, the Attorney-General, the Receiver General, the 
Water Bailiff and the Vicar-General. 

iii. The twenty four Keys, representing the various 
sheadings,! towns, &c. They elect a speaker, and 

* The Deemsters are the Judges of the Island, presiding the one over 
the Northern division, the other over the Southern. They must "deem the 
law truly as they will answer to the Lord of the Isle." 

t The Island is divided into six sheadings. The name seems to be 
derived from the Manx sheyy six, and the Scandinavian thing, 
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their procedure is like that of other bodies of the kind. 
Unlike most representative bodies^ however, the mem- 
bers hold their seats for life. 

The assembly of these three Estates forms what is 
called a Tynwald court, competent to legislate. As 
soon, then, as the Lieutenant-Governor (to give him his 
fiill style) has secured the consent of the English 
sovereign to a measure already passed by the Council 
and the Keys, the new law is proclaimed from the 
Tynwald Hill, and ihen forms part of the statute book 
as an "Act of Tynwald." 

The Bishoprick of Man, some allusion to which has 
been already made, is said to date from A.D. 444, the 
year of St. Patrick's landing on those shores ; and it is 
at any rate of very great antiquity. There are 17 
parishes in all. The chief want of the Manx Church 
is money, for the whole organization is stricken with 
poverty. Moreover, whereas in the times of the good 
Bishops Wilson and Hildesley the Church and the 
people were coextensive, the Island now teems with 
Dissenters of diflferent sects. As far as one can find 
out, the Church and clergy are still much respected 
and beloved, though things are hardly in the same 
case now as they were in the time of Camden, who, 
quoting a letter from the Bishop of the time, says : 
"The people are wonderful religious and all of them 
zealously conformable to the Church of England." 
The name Sodor is a witness to the union in early 
times of the Southern Isles of Scotland with Man 
under one Bishop. 

It will not be out of place here to give a short list 
of personal names, common among the natives, com- 
piled from graveyards and other sources. They are all 
curious, though not by any means all euphonious. 

Corpin. Kaighin. Quayle. Dulgan. 

Cudd. Kinvig. Qualtrough, Senocles. 

Cooin. Kewley. Shimmin. Joughin. 

Cleator. Kermeen. Moughtin. Freel. 
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Colquitt. Kermod(e). Okell. Mylchreest. 

Cumpster. Keays. Skillicorn. 

Curphey. Kerruish. Buphy. 

Many are deserving of notice from the varieties in 
spelling, which present the same name in different 
forms ; such are 

Cregeen. "> Mylrea. "^^ Lewney . *> Quaggan. ^ 

Creggin.J Milra. J Looney. ) Quaggin. V 

Quiggin. J 
The orthography of the Manx language seems never 
to have been settled. 

Having said so much as to the history and general 
characteristics of the Islai]id, I no\y proceed to give 
a short account of some of the more interesting places 
which I visited in it. In company with a party of 
Johnian friends I crossed froiiji Liverpool at the 
beginning of July, and after g, smooth passage of six 
hours' duration we found ourselves in Dougl^ J?^y- 
Douglas, as mosjt people are ^ware, is by far the 
largest town in the Island, and is now practically the 
only port which comn^iunicates with the outer world. 
In former times such was not the case. There were 
then four ports of much the sanje size and .injipprtg-npe. 
These were Castletown, Peel, Douglas and Ramsey. 
They w^j-e entered by vessels of small draught, which 
amply sufficed for the carriage of es;port$ and imports 
from and to the districts of the Isle, jyhich they 
represent. But many camses have conjbined to ;raise 
Douglas to its present position. First, the i^nning 
of a liuie of steam-packets from JLiverpool to th^t port ; 
and nesj^t, the improvenjent of the insylar roads con- 
necting Douglas with the other ports ^ncj their dis- 
trict*. The last thing, which has Ayprked iji this direc- 
tion, is the railway, which at present consists of two 
lin^ branching out from Dpuglas to Peel and Port 
E?rin respectively. The first ^pf the3e lines, that from 
Douglas to Peel, was opei^etj J^st winter, and the 
second on the ist of August last. Douglas is certainly 

M2 
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a pretty town when seen from the surrounding heights, 
built round the edge of a deep and well-curved bay, 
and climbing here and there up the hills, which 
rise gradually behind it. But it cannot be said to be 
deserving of the extravagant praises lavished on it by 
its admirers, foremost among which are of course the 
Manx guide-books, which call it the " British Naples," 
" the Baiae of the present day," and such-like glowing 
and high-sounding titles. External beauty is certainly 
^11 that Douglas can boast, for the town itself is any- 
thing but charming. The streets are narrow, dirty 
and ill-built, and the general air of the place is vulgar 
and objectionable. Most of the- houses are either inns 
or lodging-houses, and the style of the visitors may 
best be gathered from the abundance of music-halls, 
•^ Public Lounges," and dancing-saloons, which are to 
be seen in every direction. There is nothing what- 
ever of interest in the town, nor indeed anjrwhere 
in the immediate neighbourhood, if we except the 
churchyard of Kirk Braddan, the parish church of 
Douglas, situated about a mile oflF, where there are 
several old Runic crosses, rather broken and defaced, 
but still in sufficiently good preservation to be well 
worthy of a visit. 

We spent two months at Port Erin, a little village 
on the south-west coast, and during that time made 
ourselves pretty well acquainted with the whole of the 
southern portion of the Island. It would be tedious 
to go into details as to all this, so I will merely give 
a rapid sketch of the country. Following the line 
from Douglas to Port Erin, we come first to Port 
Soderick, a pretty little cove guarded by steep bold 
cliffs, which are pierced here and there with fantastic 
caverns. The cove is formed by a little rivulet, which 
here finds its way down to the sea through a winding 
valley, just one of those valleys with which Man 
abounds — narrow, green, rocky and lonely, and clothed 
here and there w^ith wood. It 'was in the upper part 
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of this valley, or more probably of the next one, 
through which flows the Santonbum, that the scene 
of the Black Fort is laid, so picturesquely described 
by Scott in Peveril of the Peak. Thefe is nothing 
worth noticing between Port Soderick and Castletown, 
with the exception of the village of Ballasalla, which 
contains the ruins of the ancient abbey of Rushen. 
Most uninteresting ruins, however, we found them, for 
there is nothing left of the once prosperous abbey but 
one small vaulted chamber and two hideous box-like 
towers. 

Castletown is a picturesque old town of some 5000 
inhabitants, and is the political capital of the Island, 
for here it is that the Keys hold their deliberations in 
a mean-looking, modem building, which the inhabi- 
tants proudly point out to visitors as "our Par- 
liament house." The town clusters close round 
the walls of the ancient Castle of Rushen, which rises 
in the middle, and is one of the two great fortresses 
of Man. It is an ancient keep, probably of the 12th 
century, of rectangular form, considerable height and 
great solidity. Round this runs an outer lino of 
defence, below which again is a moat, now partially 
filled up, commanded by the flanking towers at the 
angles of the wall. Beyond the moat is a glacis, the 
construction of which is ascribed to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was at one time in commission as guardian to a 
minor of the Stanley family, who had in 152 1 succeeded 
to the Lordship of Man. The whole building is in 
excellent preservation, and is chiefly employed as the 
insular prison. The crime of the Island seems always 
to preserve a dead level of uniformity, if we may judge 
from the number of prisoners in Castle Rushen ; for, 
on all the three visits which we paid to tha castle 
during the two months of our stay in the neighbour- 
hood, we were informed by the pompous official, who 
shewed us over, that the number of prisoners was 
twenty-two. Perhaps, however, this numb3r was, like 
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all the rest of the information he gave us, lerafcmed by- 
rote some years ago. Within the walls of the fortress 
is also the Rolls Office, where the archives are kept- 
It stands on the southern bank of the stream called 
the Silverbum, which here runs into the sea and forms 
a creek, the harbour of Castletown. 

An uninteresting piece of low coast intervenes between 
Castletown and Port St. Mary, a considerable village 
second only in importance as a fishing station to Peel ; 
but beyond Port St. Mary is to be found some of the finest 
cliff scenery in the Island* Near here, at the top of the 
cliffs, are some very remarkable fissures, many of them 
not more than two feet wide, and from two to three 
hundred feet deep, and close to these '* chasms," as 
they call them, at the bottom of the cliff and detached 
from it, there rises up fi-om the sea a glorious conical 
bifurcated rock. The view of this from above, with 
countless sea birds wheeling and circling about it, and 
the lovely blue green of the sea all round it, is sin- 
gularly beautiful. Another mile brings us opposite the 
Calf, a small rocky islet separated from the main land 
by a channel less than a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
the navigation of which is very dangerous, as the tide 
sets through it with tremendous force. The Calf 
contains 800 acres of land, and is chiefly used for 
grazing purposes. It is not, however, a very eligible 
farm, for the cattle can only be brought across 
to the mainland by swimming the channel, and 
many of them are often lost in the transit. After a 
two mile walk over an upland moor, on which are to be 
fpund several distinct Druidical stone circles, through 
Craigneesh, a primitive little village, from which the 
old Manx language has not yet died out, we see 
beneath us the horseshoe bay of Port Erin. A pretty 
bay it is, guarded at its mouth by the bold and lofty 
headland of Bradda, and protected from the full force 
of the Irish sea by a breakwater formed of huge blocks 
of concrete tumbled one upon another. The village of 
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Port Erin is very small, consisting merely of a few 
fishermen's cottages and two inns, which do a thriving 
trade during the summer ; but there seems every reason 
for supposing that it will soon become a large and 
much-frequented place. A landing-stage is already in 
course of erection, and it is intended to have a line of 
steamers to Ireland, and the railway from Douglas, 
which has just been opened, has rendered it very easy 
of access from England. The place certainly has many 
natural advantages— a firm sandy beach at the head of 
the bay, capital bathing, the clearest of clear seas and 
a wide view across the Irish Channel to the distant 
Mourne mountains, which, with their bold jagged out- 
line, are to be seen on a clear day resting like a blue 
cloud on the horizon. There are many pleasant walks 
too to be had in the country round. Close at hand is 
Fleshwick bay, a lovely retired cove with its black- 
g^een cliffs and romantic caverns, its emerald turf and 
• deep purple sea. There are several good hills also 
near — the Carnanes with their richly-coloured carpet of 
gorse and fern and heather, Cronk-na-Irey-Lhaa (the 
hill of western day) rising to the height of 1600 feet 
straight out of the sea, and South Barrule, which is 
well worth climbing, if only for the wide view of the 
whole southern part of the Island to be obtained from 
its summit. 

Our sojourn at Port Erin ended, and our party 
broken up, I and one enterprising friend determined 
on a walk over the country to the north, which we had 
not yet seen. We began our little tour by a visit to Peel, 
the great fishing station par excellence of the Island, 
situated half-way up the western coast. We found 
little to interest us in the town, which is like all the 
towns of Man, mean-looking and irregularly built, and 
abounding in smells of the most unsavoury description. 
But the whole interest of the place centres in the castle, 
which for beauty of form and colour, and for pictu- 
resqueness of situation, is surpassed by few ruins in the 
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British Isl6s. It is a ragged pile of red sandstone, 
occupying the whole of a high, rocky peninsula, or, I 
should rather say, island, for it is only connected 
with the mainland by a solid stone causeway. We 
approached it by a ferry across the stream, which forms 
the harbour of the toVirn, and it was from the ferry 
boat that the extent and massive strength of the fabric 
appeared to most advantage. Climbing a steep flight 
of stone steps, and passing under a strong gateway 
tower, we found ourselves on the open space within 
the walls. The first thing to be noticed is the presence 
of no less than two churches within the castle precincts, 
the parish church of St. Patrick and the Cathedral of 
St. German. Both are in ruins, but the latter still 
retains some of its old beauty, especially in the remains 
of its fine Early English choir, which reminded us 
much of the choir of Jesus Chapel. We spent some 
time walking on the ramparts overlooking the sea, 
tracing out the grass-g^own tilting ground, and visit- 
ing the ancient guard-room, the weird old legend of 
which is to be found in the Appendix to Scott's 
•* Peveril of the Peak ; " and as we left the castle my 
companion, waxing suddenly poetical, repeated to me 
the lines of Wordsworth :— 

And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves — 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time — 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves.* 
Leaving Peel we set out along the Douglas road, and 
after a three mile tramp reached the Tynwald hill, one 
of the most interesting spots in the island. "Hither," 
says Cumming, " for the last 400 years at least, have 
the people of Man gathered to hear the laws by which 
they should be governed. Here, in the midst of the 
British dominions, far apart from its parent source, 
is found the last remains of the old Scandinavian 

• Wordsworth's * Nature and the Poet,' suggested by a picture of 
Peel Castle in a storm. 
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Thingy which, for the protection of public liberty, 
was held in the open air, in presence of the assembled 
people, and conducted by the people's chiefs and 
representatives."* The hill is said to have been formed 
of earth brought here from each of the parishes in 
the island, and is of a remarkable shape, rising in 
four circular platforms to a height of 12 feet. From 
this place on the 5th of July in each year are pro- 
mulgated the laws which have been passed since the 
last Tynwald meeting. 

Leaving the Douglas road we next turned up a 
valley which runs up northwards into the mountains, 
and forms the bed of a clear, noisy brook. Very 
pleasant we found this valley, especially some four 
miles further up, when we reached the Rhenass water- 
fall. This waterfall, though the largest in the island, 
is not very tremendous, but it is pretty as far as it 
goes, the stream descending^ altogether some 60 or 
70 feet in several distinct cascades; but the prettiest 
thing was the view from an overhanging rock down 
the glen, up which we had just come. Wood and 
water and rock and mountain combined to make a 
really lovely picture, and the boom of the falling 
water close beneath us added to the charm of the 
spot. We traced the stream to its source in the hills, 
and then rejoining the main road from Peel we 
trudged on to the village of Kirk Michael, getting 
on the way some fine views of the mountains inland. 

Kirk Michael is a considerable village situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the coast on the road 
between Peel and Ramsey. It contains a pretentious 
and hideous church built in the most debased style of 
the Georgian era and coated with very remarkable 
orange-coloured plaster. But we found the ugliness 
of the church amply atoned for by the interest attach- 
ing to the church-yard. Not only is this the burial- 
place of the bishops of the diocese, but it can boast 
» Cumming's Guide to the Isle of Man, p. 108. 
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of six or seven capital specimens of Runic crosses. 
The three best of these have been moved from their 
original position, and set up by the churchyard-gate, 
one on the wall on each side of it, and one on a 
pedestal opposite to it. This latter is perhaps the 
finest and most perfect in the island. It is a rect- 
angular block of schist, about ten feet high and six 
inches thick, and is most elaborately carved on both 
faces with figures of men and dogs and horses, and 
curious patterns of all kinds. Round the sides runs 
an inscription in Runic characters, setting forth that 
*' Joalf, the son of Thoralf the Red, erected this cross 
to his mother Frida." The whole thing is in wonder- 
fully good preservation, and much of the carving looks 
as sharp and fresh as if it had only lately come from 
the sculptor's chisel. 

Refreshed by a good night's rest at the Bishop's 
Arms in Kirk Michael, we started next morning to 
walk across the mountains to Ramsey. We struck 
up a steep narrow road leading inland, and after a 
long climb we found ourselves on the ridge between 
Slieu Dhoo and Slieu ne Fraughane. Opposite to 
us we saw Snaefell, a long-backed awkward-looking 
hill, with two mysterious excrescences on the top ; 
which, on closer inspection, we discovered to be two 
rough huts put up for the convenience of tourists. 
We made straight for it, but it was some time before 
we reached the top, owing to the broken nature of 
a great deal of the ground. Once there, we paused 
and looked around us. The view which met our eyes 
was very striking, and well worth a far harder climb. 
The whole length and breadth of the island lay 
mapped out at our feet, with the coast line sharply 
defined against the blue sea. To the south we saw 
the Calf of Man and Castletown, with the guardian 
tower of Rushen Castle. Douglas bay lay below us, 
but the town of Douglas was hidden by an intervening 
hill, and so was Ramsey, which nestles under North 
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Barrule. To the North the island ended in the point 
of Ayre, dnd the country between us and it looked as 
flat as the fens of Cambridgeshire. On the west, Peel 
Castle stood out well upon its island rock, and be- 
hind it, in close proximity, rose the peaks of South 
Banlile and Cronk-na-irey-Lha&. Bttt the great boast 
of Snaefell is, that from it are visible on a clear day 
at one and the same moment the mountains of North 
Wales and Cumberland, the whole stretch of the south 
coast ctf Scotlaind, atnd the north of Ireland with the 
chain of blue Moiirne mountains in County Down. 
We, however, had to content ourseflves with the sight 
of the Isle of Man alone, for there was a haze over 
the sea, which hid all beyond it, though we fancied 
that we caught a glimpse of the Mull of Galloway. 
It did not take long to descend the mountain, and 
we soon found ourselves near the source of the Sulby 
river, and proceeded to make pur way down Sulby 
glen. Sulby glen is perhaps the prettiest of the valleys 
of Man, and this is saying no little for it, for Man 
is pre-eminently a land of pretty valleys. Six miles 
or so from its commencement we reached the end of 
the glen, and saw before us the flat northern plain, 
with the churches of Andreas and Bride, and a range 
of low hills on the horizon about five miles ofi*, marking 
the line of the sea coast. Here the Sulby river turns 
off sharply to the left in a north-easterly direction ; and 
we joined the high road from Peel to Ramsey, which 
keeps along the river bank. We had now reached the 
northern extremity of the mountain range, where the 
hills break down into the plain in bold spurs covered 
with waving pine trees, and forming between them 
picturesque dells and dark sombre recesses. The 
scene reminded me much of the edge of the Cotswold 
Hills in Gloucestershire, where they fall into the 
Severn valley. We passed the parish church of Lezayre 
"bosomed high in tufted trees," (a pity the church 
itself is not more worthy of its surroundings), and as 
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we neared Ramsey we passed several nice houses 
standing in park-like grounds, and fancied ourselves in 
England as we listened to the cawing of the rooks 
in the fine old elms. Soon we entered Ramsey, and 
passed down the quay, which extends for a quarter of 
a-mile along the river side. Then we crossed tlie 
quaint little market-place and came out upon the 
beach. 

Ramsey lies in a bay open to the east, and loolcs 
straight across to the English coast and the Lake moun- 
tains. To the north there stretches away a low line 
of red sandstone cliffs ending in the point of Ayre. 
On the southern side the bay is guarded by the lofty 
headland of Maughold. The town is sheltered by the 
northern slopes of North Barrule, which rises high 
above it, and it can boast of more wood around it than 
any other place in the island. Not only are there 
woods all round the town, but the trees at one or two 
points come close down to the water's edge. The 
effiect of this is very charming, especially in one place, 
where a real little mountain glen, with its trees and 
grass and brook, opens right upon the beach itself. 

We spent the night at Ramsey, and started next 
morning for Douglas. We did not keep to the road, 
but turned aside from it to pay a visit to the little 
village of Maughold, which stands upon the headland, 
to which it gives its name. There is a pretty green 
in the middle of the village, with a pleasant parsonage 
overlooking it, standing in a neat, gay garden, and 
surrounded by a grove of tall spreading fuschias. But 
though the place is by no means deficient in natural 
beauties, its main interest is for the archaeologist, for 
no place in Man possesses so many Runic stones. 
There is one upon the green itself, very like, though 
not so good as, the large one at Kirk Michael already 
described, and there are many more in the churchyard. 
Close to the church-gate stands a singularly graceful 
pillar-cross, very richly and elaborately carved, but 
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much weather-worn from its exposed situation, and 
firom the softness of the sandstone of which it is made. 
The churchyard is very large, much the largest in the 
island, perhaps the largest in the kingdom. It extends 
over five acres of land, and we found it well worth 
while searching among the innumerable hideous tomb- 
stones for Runic stones, nine or ten of which we dis- 
covered ; some so much defaced as to be scarcely re- 
cognisable, others in really good preservation, but all 
thoroughly worth examining. They are most of them 
of the form known as " wheel-crosses." The church is 
one of the regular type of Manx churches, though with ' 
more pretensions to architecture than most. It con- 
sists of one long low nave lighted by narrow lancet 
windows, and surmounted at the west end by a bell 
turret, the bell in which is rung by a rope from the 
outside, according to the ordinary Manx usage. The 
west window is in the perpendicular style ; the tracery 
is heavy and not remarkable for beauty, but it is in- 
teresting as being the only old tracery left in the 
island. 

Leaving Maughold, we made our "way back into 
the Ramsey and Douglas road, which is carried along 
the eastern side of ' the mountains at some height 
above the sea, and which brought us at length to the 
village of Laxey, which lies at the mouth of Laxey 
glen, the best known of all the Manx glens, but, as 
we agreed, not nearly equal in beauty to Sulby. It 
is broader, barer, straighter and far tamer. Eight 
miles more of uninteresting road and we found our- 
selves once more in Douglas. Thus ended our walk. 
The next day saw us on board the Isle of Man 
steamship company's boat, " Snaefell," en route for 
Liverpool ; but not even the horrors of six hours at sea 
on a rough day in a crowded vessel could efface from 
our minds the pleasant recollection of our little sojourn 
among the Manxmen. 

H. W. S. 



AN EPITAPH, 

(After Tom Hoop). 

Here, waiting for the trumpet's note 

Doth lie poor RicharcJ Clay, 
Whose forte was the piajio-forte, 

His only work to play. 

He could compose with such success 

As oft increased his pelf; 
And if his compositions failed. 

He could compose himself. 

The mark, at whix^h through life he aimed, 

Was strictest harmony, 
Yet never mortal man combiaed 

Such opposites as he. 

In childhood's early days he loved 

To play upon the keys; 
And in the scales of life found nought 

So natural as C's. 

And yet he was no mariner, 

Nor was the sea his choice; 
The only compass that he knew, 

The compass of the voice. 

On British soil bis life was spent, 

A truth you'd scarce divine; 
For foreign airs h^'d often breathed. 

And beeu below the line. 

He always knew the proper pitch. 

Though ignorant of tar ; 
He'd never crossed «. harbour's mouth, 

Yet been through many a bar. 
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He, forger-like, would utter notes 

That passed among the crowd; 
Yet every note of his was true. 

And every one aloud. 

To solve his inconsistencies 

Surpasses human hope, 
A man who made the finest chords, 

Yet could not spin a rope. 

In all his smoothest passages 

A 'crotchet you might trace; 
He taught men what was right, and yet 

He taught them what was bass. 

The man's a perfect paradox, 

So all his neighbours swore ; 
For while he wrote a single line 

'Twas known he wrote a score. 

Describe his voice, and your account 

Of contradiction savours, 
A voice that ever sounded firm 

Yet «ver sounded quavers- 

When twelve years old, he sang* so «tfong^, 

A treble voice 'twas reckoned; 
And when it broke, though heard alone. 

You'd vow you heard a second. 

Though Time runs swiftly, Richard Clay 

Could beat time slow or fast; 
But Time has proved the better horse. 

And beaten him at last. 

By practising whate'er he taught. 

He kept a rule sublime; 
Nor can his life mis-spent be called, 

Who never lost his time. 

Such was the tenor of his ways. 
Nought base lay 'neath that breast; 

But, ah! his time was over-quick. 
So death inserts a rest ! 

SERMO. 
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^MONG my literary treasures is a Bradshaw 
for 1848, a quaint little volume, meagre and 
attenuated by the side of its portly successors. 
There are only 94 pages of railway time-tables, and 
these time-tables are by no means inconveniently 
crowded with trains. The map too, while it shows 
most of our main lines and many branches near the 
most important towns, is a curious contrast to the 
present elaborate piece of net-work. My little Brad- 
shaw suggests a train of thought on the vast in- 
crease of our railway system; and then of course 
comes the question, why not make a note of it ? An 
enthusiast myself about railway matters, why despair 
of finding a brother lunatic among the readers of 
The Eagle? Besides railways appeal to all, invading 
our most cherished retreats, murdering sleep like 
Macbeth, killing us too often to be pleasant. Every- 
one then may warm to the subject; as even the 
staunchest hater of politics has been found to take 
quite a lively interest in the reasons for his own de- 
capitation. 

To begin at the beginning, the first great fact in 
English railway history is the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway in 1830.* Almost im- 
mediately the thirty stage-coaches which ran between 
these towns were with one exception taken off, while 
the number of travellers increased threefold. This 



♦ The Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened for general traffic in 
1825, and locomotives had been used on mine and colliery railways since the 
beginning of the century. 
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signal success provoked imitation, the more so as 
shares had at least doubled in value; and railways 
were soon projected to all sorts of possible and im- 
possible places. In 1836 about 450 miles of railway 
were completed and 350 miles were in progress of 
construction; by the end of 1843 niore than 2000 
miles had been opened, and more than 5000 at the 
end of 1848. The total capital raised by shares 
and loans up to this time amounted to more than 
two hundred millions ;* while the number of persons 
employed on railways in the United Kingdom in 1 848 
(a year of exceptional activity) was a quarter of a 
million. 

Not less remarkable during these years was the 
increase of power in the locomotive engine. When 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was planned 
locomotive power was not an essential feature of the 
scheme, nor was a speed contemplated beyond that of an 
ordinary vehicle drawn by horses. Whatever were the 
hopes and beliefs of engineers, they were kept in the 
back-ground rather than otherwise, lest ' over-sanguine 
speculation should affront British common sense and 
scare Parliamentary committees. Finally the directors 
of the railway offered a premium for the best engine 
that should draw three times its own weight on a 
level at 10 miles an hour. Stephenson's Rocket alone 
accomplished the required distance. It was the first 
engine made in Englandf with multitubular flues, and 
having also the blast directed up the funnel, contained, 
like Tyndall's atom, the " promise and potency" of all 
that followed. 

In 1830 the mean speed attained was under 15 
miles an hour, the highest under 30. In 1838 the 

♦ According to Captain Tyler's recent report, 16,082 miles were open 
in the United Kingdom in December 1873, representing an outlay of " 
;f588,320,308. 

t M. Seguin had already applied the tubular boiler on the Lyons and 
St. Etienne Railway in 1829. 

VOL. IX. N 
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average speed of passenger trains, including stoppages, 
was from 20 to 27 miles an hour, with a load of about 
40 tons, the highest rate being 50 miles. In 1848 the 
best passenger engines on the narrow gauge were 
calculated to be capable of conveying a train of 180 
tons, including engine and tender, at 40 miles an hour 
on a level, and a train of no tons at 60 miles. 

Perhaps however the Great Western line offers the 
most interesting example of the rapid development of 
locomotive power. The younger Brunei, who was ap- 
pointed its engineer, foresaw an enormous increase 
in railway traffic, and so early as 1833 proposed an 
enlargement of the ordinary 4 feet 8 J inch gauge to 
7 feet. He contemplated at that time a speed of about 
45 miles with loads of about 80 tons. On the opening 
of the railway in 1838 engines of various patterns 
were tried, testifying to the ingenuity of their builders. 
One had 6-feet driving-wheels, which by means of 
cogs made 3 revolutions to each stroke of the piston ; 
another had a pair of lo-feet wheels, and as a rule 
declined either to start or stop: all of them were 
deficient in boiler power. About 1840 the engines 
constructed from the designs of Mr. D. Gooch, the 
Locomotive Superintendent, began to be placed upon 
the line. They had 7-feet driving-wheels, and 829 
feet of heating surface, and were found to be capable 
of taking an average train at a mean speed of 50 miles 
an hour, with a maximum of about 60. Mr. Gooch 
informed the Gauge Commissioners in 1845, that the 
distance from Didcot to Paddington, 53 miles, was 
often run under the hour. These engines were followed 
in 1846-7 by the Great Britain class, with 8 wheels, 
8-feet single driving-wheels, cylinders 18 inches by 24, 
total heating surface 1952 square feet. The perform- 
ance of these engines was unprecedented. They 
were found to possess a maximum speed of about 72 
miles, and an admirable power of maintaining steam. 
The Great Britain is twice recorded tQ have run with 
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the ordinary express train between Didcot and Pad- 
dington in 47^ minutes; an average rate, including 
starting and stopping, of nearly 67 miles an hour. 
Some slight modifications were afterwards made in the 
pattern, but the type remained essentially unaltered ; 
and these same engines, the boilers having been re- 
newed when necessary, still work the broad gauge 
express traffic of the Great Western. Though extra- 
vagant in their consumption of fuel, and deficient in 
some modem appliances, it may be doubted if they 
have ever been surpassed in the work for which they 
were constructed — the rapid conveyance of passenger 
trains on a comparatively straight and level line. 
Now that the broad gauge, doubtless from sound 
financial reasons, is doomed to speedy extinction, one 
is tempted to linger with regret over the days of its 
early prime, and sees in these great engines a pre- 
Adamite creation, destined to leave no descendants, 
and to give place to a smaller and feebler race. 

The rapid advance of the Great Western stimulated 
of course the rival narrow gauge lines. The battle 
of the gauges was keenly fought on their side, and 
plan after plan produced to combine a boiler of suffi- 
cient size with the two essential points, as they were 
then considered — a high wheel for speed and a low 
centre of gravity to ensure steadiness. The problem 
was solved by the introduction of the Crampton 
engine. Crampton removed the driving-axle to the 
rear of the fire-box, and lowered the boiler so as just 
to clear the axles of the carrying wheels ; the cylin- 
ders and valve-gear being of course placed outside. 
The grandest Crampton engine ever built, the Liver- 
pool, a worthy rival of the Great Britain and her 
younger sisters, was placed on the London and 
North Western line in 1849, and announced as the 
most powerful engine in the world. She had eight 
wheels, 8-feet driving-wheels, cylinders 18 inches by 
24, and 2290 feet of heating surface. Her perform- 

N2 
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ances were great; but she was soon disused, chiefly 
owing to the inherent defect of the Crampton system, 
great weight placed of necessity at each extremity, 
which proved injurious to the rails and permanent 
way. A Crampton engine is now scarcely to be found 
in England. There are many however in France, 
especially on the Chemin de Fer du Nord, where they 
work the express trains from Paris to Amiens, and 
are said to be favourites with the drivers. They are 
well worth study as representing an interesting though 
now by gone type. 

English engineers presently ceased to trouble them- 
selves about a low centre of gravity, and found even 
a high driving-wheel less essential than a good-sized 
cylinder and a boiler able to supply it with sufficient 
steam. The narrow-gauge engines now constructed 
differ materially in pattern from those built twenty- 
five years ago, but the increase in their power has 
not been great. Power in fact was attained not by 
any new invention but by enlarging the boiler, and 
the limits of convenient size were pretty well reached 
by 1849. Experiments in pace too proved more in- 
teresting to engineers than remunerative to share- 
holders ; and by this time the rival gauges were 
securely established in their respective territories. I do 
not propose to pursue the engine question further ; but 
it may be interesting to give some details of the new 
Great Northern 8-wheeled express engines, undoubtedly 
the finest passenger engines of the present day. They 
have single 8-feet driving-wheels, the front of the 
engine being supported on a 4-wheeled bogie, cylin- 
ders 18 inches by 28, heating surface 1165 feet. 
Thus, while the cylinders are larger than those of the 
Great Britain or Liverpool, the tube surface of the 
modem engine is very decidedly less, the boiler being 
of much the same size. One of these engines has taken 
sixteen carriages 15 miles in 12 minutes, an achieve- 
ment probably unparalleled. On most railways less 
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powerful engines are employed, the pattern most in 
vogue at present being that in general use on the 
Midland and London and North Western, with four 
6-feet 6-inches coupled driving-wheels, and cylinders 
24 inches by 17 or 18. Such an engine will take a very 
heavy train at a mean speed of 45 miles, and if re- 
quired would reach between 60 and 70 with a lighter 
load. Tractive power however is now the chief re- 
quirement rather than excessive speed. 

I may add a few notes as to the present rate of 
trains, taking two or three of the best known as typical 
instances. The Great Western stands first with the 
Exeter express, which accomplishes the distance be- 
tween Paddington and Exeter, 193! miles, in 4 J hours, 
an average, including four stoppages, of nearly 46 
miles an hour: exclusive of stoppages, the average 
rate is slightly over 50. The 77 miles between Pad- 
dington and Swindon take 87 minutes without stop- 
page. Between Bristol and Exeter this train is taken 
by tank-engines of a very curious make, with 9-feet 
single driving-wheels, and a four-wheeled bogie at each 
end. They are said to have run at 80 miles an hour, 
and certainly travel admirably with a light train. 
Next comes the Scotch express by the Great Northern 
route, of which the time is — Peterborough, 76 J miles, 
1} hour; York, 188^ miles, 4 J hours; Edinburgh, 397 
miles, 9 J hours : average to Edinburgh, including 
twenty minutes' stay at York, nearly 42 miles an hour. 
By the London and North Western route the journey 
to Edinburgh, 397^ miles, takes lo hours and lo 
minutes; to Glasgow, 404^ miles, 10 hours and 22 
minutes ; about 39 miles an hour in both cases. 
The Irish mail accomplishes the distance between 
.Euston and Holyhead, 264 miles, at an average pace 
of not quite 40 miles an hour. This run from Holy- 
head gained celebrity at the time of the Trent 
affair in 1862, when the eagerly looked-for despatches 
from America were conveyed to London in precisely 
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5 hours. The engine ran to Stafford without stopping 
at an average rate of 54I miles an hour, picking up 
water from a trough placed between the rails, an inven- 
tion then first introduced, and now in general use upon 
the line. These, with the South Western journey to 
Exeter, i yof miles, in 4 J hours, are the most important 
runs of any length. Comparing them with the times in 
1848 I find a decided increase in the average speed of 
trains, and more especially a general diminution in the 
number of stoppages with expresses. Sometimes how- 
ever the alteration is the other way. In 1848 South- 
ampton was reached in i hour and 50 minutes; now 
2\ hours at least are required. In 1854 the Great 
Eastern express took i hour and 25 minutes to Cam- 
bridge and 3 J hours to Norwich; the time is now — 
Cambridge i^ hour, Norwich 4 hours. 

At present railways seem in a stationary state. The 
carriages certainly are better than they were, but 
otherwise there is little improvement : the same unpunc- 
tuality ; the same due proportion of accidents, keeping 
pace with the increase of traffic ; the same over-taxed 
officials ; the same unappetising refreshments — such are 
their monotonous and unattractive traits. Perhaps, 
by way of variety, we may begin to go back soon. 
Even now certain directors seem anxious to crowd 
three passengers into the space of two; possibly 
they may combine hereafter to impose upon us the 
additional boon of continental slowness. 

Note.— This brief sketch relating to English railways only, I have said 
nothing of the various improvements effected by foreign locomotive engineers 
to meet the exigencies of heavy loads and long inclines. Nor have I space 
to describe the Fairlie double-bogie engine, an invention perhaps destined 
some day to revolutionise railway practice. Those who have seen its wonder- 
ful performances in rounding curves, and hauling loads on the Festiniog 
2-feet gauge railway can easily imagine its powers on a larger scale. 
Several of Mr. Fairlie's engines have been exported, but I am not aware 
that any are now in use on an ordinary English railway. 

G. 



MY FIRST-BORN. 

I SEE thee in thy cradle lying, 

I hear thee oft at midnight crying; 

I sometirnes find it rather trying, 

My little boy's 

Incessant noise. 

I hear thee in the noontide squalling, 
I hear thee still when eve is falling; 
It's really growing quite appalling. 

My little boy's 

Increasing noise. 

Was it for this I left my books, 
To study Clara's gentle looks? 
Is this the charm of rural nooks, 

To hear that boy's 

Perpetual noise? 

Quick, Mary Anne, run to the shop 
For Mrs. Winslow's soothing drop. 
Or anything that will but stop 

That wretched boy's 

Distracting noise. 

Ah ! now I see what comes of scorning 
My old friend Caelebs' kindly warning; 
I'm never quiet, night or morning. 

From that young boy's 

Eternal noise. 

Quondam Socius. 
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On June loth, at a Meeting of the Masters and Sixteen 
Senior Fellows, the following were elected Honorary Fellows : 



J. C. Adams, M.A., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy. 
Vctv Rev. C. Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 



At the same meeting W. H. Miller, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Mineralogy, was elected to a Foundation Fellowship. 

On November 2nd the following were elected to Foundation 
Fellowships : 

William Arthur Haslam, M.A. ; bracketed Sixth Wrangler, 1870. 

Herbert Somerton Foxwell, M.A. ; First in Moral Sciences Tripos, 1871 ; 
First Whewell*s Scholar for International Law, 187 J. 

John Collins, B.A. ; Sixth Classic, 187 1. 

Charles Henry Herbert Cook, B.A.^ Sixth Wrangler, 187J. 

Theodore Thomas Gumey, B.A.; bracketed Third Wrangler, 1873; 
Bell's University Scholar. 

William Gamett, B.A. ; bracketed Fiflh Wrangler, 1873; Demonstrator 
of Experimental Physics. 

The MacMahon Law Studentship has been awarded to 
F. C. Bayard, B.A. (Second in First Class of Law Tripos, 
1873). There are now four Studentships, so that one will fall 
vacant every year. The election to the Naden Divinity 
Studentship is deferred till Easter Term. 

On November 7th, the Master, Professor Adams, and 
Dr. Parkinson were elected on the Council of the Senate. 

Mr. Gwatkin and Mr. Frederick Watson have been appointed 
Theological Lecturers. 

Dr. Bradbury has been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Mr. Moorhouse has been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

Mr. Colson has been appointed an Honorary Canon of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Garrod has been appointed Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at King's College, London. 

Mr. Cook has been appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
the College at Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

The Rev. J. B. Slight, M.A., one of the Assistant Masters 
of Brighton College, has been appointed Head-Master of the 
Grammar School, King's Lynn. 

The bridge over the trench between the grounds of Trinity 
and St. John's has been completed at the cost of about £to. 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught stayed at Cambridge with 
his regiment on August 7th, and visited St. John's Chapel. 
He was received by the President and the Fellows in residence. 

The following Members of the College have been Ordained 
since our last issue : 

On Trinity Sunday.— DEACONS : J. F. W. Trumper, J. L. Proctor, 
T. J. C. Gardner, W. A. Jones, W. S. Wood, A. P. Hockin, 
R. Longwood, E. A. Fewtrell, H. G. Willacy, J. H. Street, J. P. Davies, 
T. Powell, H. T. Wood, A. Gwyther, C. W. Power. Priests : R. C. 
Atkinson, A. Butler, G. Trundell, W. J. F. Hanbury, T. Alston, F. A, 
S. Reid, T. B. Spencer, P. H. Jackson, J. H. R. Kirby, F. Case, P. Ellis. 

On Sunday, 20th September. — Deacons : G. Hodges, A. C. Higgs, G. J. 
Athill, J. Barham, H. H. Olivet, W. Almack, H. F. Pinder, H. J. Atkins, H. I. 
Kilner, H. J. Cheesraan, C. Packer. Priests : F. Tobin, W. L. Wilson, 
li. J. Newton, W. H. Briddon, J. P. Farler, R. Browne. 

Exhibitioners. 

Third P^ar.— Baker, Batten, Body, E. R. Carr, Crawley, Greenhill, 
Henderson, Knightly, Lamplugh, Marshall, W. Moss, Scott, Slack, T. W. 
Thomas, Wellacott. 

Second Tirflr.— Easton, Hargreaves, Homer, London, McFarland, Max- 
well, Morgan, Murray, Penny, Simpkinson, E. A. Stuart, H. Wace, J. T. 
Ward. 

First Kfar.— Bell, Griffin, Heath, Jacobs, J. S. Jones, Kikuchi, McAlister, 
Marwood, Murton, Pendlebury, T. S. Tait, Warren, A. R. Wilson. 

Foundation Scholars. 
Third Pkar.— Clough, Hildyard, Langley, Milne, Nock, G. S. Raynor, 
Staffiirth, Wellacott. 

Second Year. — Hargreaves, Hunt, McFarland, Morgan, G. H. Raynor, 
Simpkinson, Talbot, H. Wace, J. T. Ward. 

Proper Sizars. 
Second Year.— J. G. Ambridge, Coggin, Homer, Treadgold, Trustram. 
First y^flr.— Heath, McAlister, T. S. Tait. 

Midsummer Examination, 1874. 
Jhird Year (First Class).— Body, Scott, Lamplugh, Wellacott. 
Sir John Herschel's Prize for Astronomy.— Lamplugh. 
Second Year [First Class).— J. T. Ward, Morgan, Hargreaves, McFarland, 
Talbot, Easton, Homer, Penny, Coggin, J. G. Ambridge. 

First Year {First Class).— Keeith, McAlister, C. Pendlebury, T. S. Tait, 
Griffin, Marwood, Kikuchi, A. R. Wilson, Murton, J. S. Jones, Bell, 
Jacobs, E. P. Rooper, Dyson and S. H. Thomas aq., Northcott, Bagshaw 
and Blackett <?$-., Caister and Luce a^., Vaughan, Fox and Jeffrey ag., 
Homy, W. B. Lowe, Tillard, East, Robinson, H. P. Carr, J. Phillips, 
Warren, Hatfield, R. J. Woodhouse, Parker. 

Natural Sciences Examination. 
First Class. — Clough, Langley, A. M. Marshall, M. Stewart. 

Law Examination. 
Third Year.— i^2>j^ C/Afj; Hildyard, Carr. 
Second Year.— First Class : Trastram, Thomber. 
The Prizes for Reading in Chapel were awarded to (i) E. A. Stuart, 
(2) C. Jackson. 

Sizars. 
Elected October ii/A.—E. Adamson, W. A. Bond, W. Boyce, J. Brown, 
W. F. Burville, R. W. Elsey, C. E. Gaussen, E. Gepp, A. T. S. Goodrick*, 
W. R. Hannam, F. T. S. Houghton, T. Lattimer, J. H. Mackie, R. H. 
Marsh, G. A. Matthew, J. S. S. Penkivil, H. C. Pinsent*, R. H. Ryland, 
A. Sells, W. H. Widgery, W. J. Willan. 

♦ Elected for distinction in Cambridge Local Examination. 
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A Sizarship, together with an Exhibition ol £%o per annum 
for two years, will be given to the best Senior Candidate in the 
University Local Examinations held 1874, 1875, who shall have 
obtained the mark of distinction in both Pure and Applied 
Mathematics ; and a like Prize for the best Candidate at the 
same Examination who shall have obtained the mark of distinc- 
tion both in Latin and Greek. 



Limited Exhibitions. 

Somerset (Hereford School)— £. L. Browne, W. F. BurviHe, A. G. Sellon^ 
H. E. Trotter, St. D. G. Walters* (Manchester School)— H. J. Sharp; 
(Marlborough Grammar School)— J. H. Crwillim, A. Sells. 

Baker (Durham School)— £. Adamson. 

Dowman (Pocklington School)— W. R. Hannam. 

Munsteven (Peterborough School)— R. W. Elsey. 

Vidal (Exeter School)— W. H. Widgery. 

The following is a List of the First Year, for the Michael- 
mas Term of 1874 (108): 



Adamson, £. 
Allen, G. C. 
Allen, J. 
Andrews, W. 
Bishop, J. W. G. 
Bluett, T. L. 
Bond, W. A. 
Boote, D. P. 
Boucher, I. 
Boyce, W. 
Brine, J. B. 
Brown, J. 
Browne, E. L. 
Brownlow, C. B. 
Burville, W. F. 
Carlisle, E. 
Carver, F. 
Collinson, G. 
Cooke, C. K. 
Crick, A. C. 
Dale, C. W. M. 
Daubeny, E. J. 
Davies, A. C. 
Davies, J. R. 
Dixon, J. 
Downing, C. 
Elsey, R. W. 
EngUsh, W. W. 
Fairbum, W. T. 
Fletcher, J. C. B. 
Ford, E. J. 
Gatty, F. A. 
Gaussen, C. E. 
Gepp, E. 

Goodrick, A. T. S. 
Moulding, W. J. 



S. 



Grreenawav, W. C. 
Greenbank, J. C. 
GwiUim, J. H. 
Hamilton, T* A. G. 
Hamiam, W. K. 
Hastings, G. F. 
Haworth, H. 
Henson, A. T. 
Hibbert, J. A. N. 
Holcroft, A. 
Holcroft, H. 
Houghton, F. T. 
Hughes, W. H. 
IreUnd, J. H. 
Keely, A. W. J. 
Kemp, H. T. 
Kingsford, W. L. 
Kingsmill, A. M. . 
Lander, J. T. 
LangdaJe, H. M. 
Lattimer, T. 
Lee, F. B. Norman 
Leeper, H. 
Logan, T. T. 
Mackenzie, A. 
Mackie, T. H. 
Mann, M. F. J. 
Marsh, R. H. 
Matthew, G. A. 
Morris, T. S. 
MouU, C. A. 
NeviU, R. 
Nixon, H. F. 
Penkivil, T. S. S. 
Phelps, H. H. 
Pinsent, H. C. 



Pitman, A. L. 
Plant, J. H. 
Reynolds, H. 
Roughton, Q. £. 
Russell, M. H. 
Ryland, R. H. 
Schuyler, E. E. S. 
Sellon, A. G. 
Sells, A. 
Sharp, H. J. 
Simpson, ^. J. 
Smith, R. C. 
Smith, Tunstall 
Stedman, R. P. 
Tarleton, L. G. 
Taylor, T. 
Thompson, H. 
Thornton, W. H. 
Touzel, T. J. C. 
Trotter, H. E. 
Tucker, W. F. 
Vinter, E. A. 
Wallis, F. W. 
Walsham, H. 
Walters, St. D. G. 
Whetstone, W. F. 
White, G. 
Wicfgery, W. H. 
Wilding, H.St. J. 
Wilkms, E. W, 
Willan, W. J. 
Williamson, C. C, 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, W. T. 
Wiseman, A. R. 
Wood, W. 
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College Examinations. 

1. In the year 1875, and until further notice, there will be 
in the Easter Term several Special Examinations in Theology, 
Mathematics, Classics, Natural Sciences, Moral Sciences, Law, 
and History, arranged as follows : 

The Examinations will occupy eleven days of the Easter Term, beginning 
.on such day as the Master and Seniors may appoint. 

The Classical Examination will begin on the morning of the first day and 
last till noon on the fifth day, and during the period so defined will be held 
the Examinations in Law and in Natural Science. 

The Mathematical Examination will begin on the afternoon of the fifth day 
and last till noon on the eighth day, but the two papers in the most advanced 
subjects of that Examination will be set either on the afternoon of the fourth 
and morning of the fifth day or on the afternoon of the eighth day and 
morning of the ninth, as may be found most convenient ; and during the 
period between the afternoon of the fifth day and the noon of the eighth day, 
will be held the Examination in History and, when possible, that in the 
Moral Sciences. 

The Theological Examination will begin on the afternoon of the eighth 
day and end on the afternoon of the eleventh day. 

2. These Examinations will begin, as nearly as may be, on 
the 29th of May. 

3. Undergraduates of the several years who pass these 
Examinations will be classed separately. 

4. In the Classical and Mathematical Divisions the names 
of those who are classed will be arranged in the order of merit. 

5. All the Examinations will be held in the mornings and 
afternoons, the evening Examinations being discontinued ; and 
there will always be an interval of an hour and a half between 
each morning and afternoon Examination. 

{B.) 

1. There will also be Preliminaty Examinations in the 
Easter Term : (a) For Freshmen in some of the subjects of 
the Previous Examination, (fi) For Second Year Men in the 
subjects of the General Examination. 

2. In the Preliminary Examination for Freshmen, two 
papers will be set : (a) One in Euclid, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 
(/J) One in the Gospel and Greek subject of the Previous Exa- 
mination and in Grammar. 

3. In the Preliminary Examination for the Second Year 
Men, three papers will be set : (a) One in Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Heat. (/J) One in the Latin and Greek subjects 
of the General Examination, (y) One in the New Testament 
subject (half paper) and in Algebra (half paper). 

College Prizes. — ^To obtain a College Prize in the First 
Year of Residence a Student must be placed in the First Class 
in one of the College Examinations in special subjects held 
during the Easter Term, after either having been placed in the 
First Class in the College Examination at the end of the 
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preceding Michaelmas Teim, or having passed the Previous 
Examination in that Term. 

To obtain a College Prize in the Second Year or Third Year 
of Residence a Student must be placed in the First Class in 
all the Examinations held during the year in his subject 
of study. 

A Prize will also be awarded to each Student who in aay 
one of the above years of residence has been placed in the 
Second Class in two special Examinations in different subjects 
of study. 

Minor Scholarships and Open Exhibitions for the 
Year 1875. — In April, 1875, there will be open for competition 
four Minor Scholarships, two of the value of £']o per annum^ 
and two of £10 per annum, together with two Exhibitions of 
£^0 per annum, tenable on the same terms as the Minor 
Scholarship ; one Exhibition of £^0 per annum and two 
Exhibitions of fn- 6x. %d. tenable for three years, and one 
Exhibition of /'18 per annum, tenable for one year. These 
Minor Scholar^ ips and Exhibitions will be open to students 
who have not commenced residence. 

The Examination of Candidates for the above-named 
Scholarships and Exhibitions will commence on Wednesday, 
March 31st, at 9 a.m. The Examination will consist of three 
Mathematical papers, and four Classical Papers : and the lattef 
will contain passages of Greek and Latin Prose and Verse for 
translation into English, and also each a passage from an 
English Author for the corresponding Prose or Verse com- 
position. The subjects included in the Mathematical Ex- 
amination will be Euclid, Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Geometrical and Analytical Conies, Elementary Statics 
and Dynamics, and the elementary parts of the Differential 
Calculus. In additton to the Papers above-mentioned, the 
Candidates will be examined viv& voce in Classics: and the 
Master and Seniors wish it to be understood that a Candidate 
may be elected on the ground of proficiency in either the 
Classical or the Mathematical branch of the Examination 
independently of the other. 

Besides the Minor Scholarships or Exhibitions above- 
mentioned, there will be offered for competition an Exhibition 
of £<^Q per annum for proficiency in Natural Science^ the 
Exhibition to be tenable for three years in case the Exhibitioner 
have passed within two years the Previous Examination as 
required for Candidates for Honours : otherwise the Exhibitipn 
to cease at the end of two years. 

The Candidates for the Natural Science Exhibition will 
have a special Examination (commencing on Saturday, April 3, 
at I p.m.) in 

(i) Chemistry {including practical work in the Laboratory*). 
(2) Physics {Electricity, Heat, Light), (3) Physiology. 
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They will also have the opportunity of being examined in 
due or more of the following subjects, 

(4) Geology, (5) Anatomy, (6) Botany, 
provided that they give notice of the subjects in which they 
wish to be examined four weeks prior to the Examination. 
No Candidate will be examined in more than three of these 
six subjects, whereof one at least must be chosen from the 
former group. It is the wish of the Master and Seniors that 
excellence in some single department should be specially 
regarded by the Candidates. They may also, if they think fit, 
ofier themselves for examination in any of the Classical or 
Mathematical subjects. 

Candidates must send their names to one of the Tutors 
fourteen days before the commencement of the Examination. 
TheTutors are Rev. S. Parkinson, D.D, ; Rev.T.G.Bonney, B.D., 
and J. E. Sandys, Esq., M.A. 

The Minor Scholarships are open to all persons under 
twenty years of age, who have not yet commenced residence 
in the University. The Exhibitions are not limited in respect 
to the age of Candidates, and are not vacated by election to 
Foundation Scholarships. A Minor Scholarship is tenable for 
two years, or until the Scholar is elected to one of the Founda- 
tion Scholarships. There are sixty Foundation Scholarships, 
tenable until the B.A. degree and for three years after. All 
who are elected will be required to come into residence in 
October, 1875. 

The Football Club. — ^At a meeting of the Club, held in 
Lecture Room A, on Wednesday, October 21st, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

1. That games be played six days in the week, three days 
according to the Association Rules, and three days according 
to the Rules of the Rugby Union. 

2. That the subscription be %s, annually. 

The following were elected to serve on the Committee : — 
J. 0. Hanson [Captain of Association Game], A. C. Carr 
[Captain of Rugby Game], H. A. Williams {I'teasurer), J. W. 
Jeudwine, and H. W. Simpkinson. 

Association Game-Matches played 6, won 2, lost 2, drawn 2. 

October i^th, St, JohrCs v. Pembroke, — Played on our own ground. Won 
by St. John's by one goal (kicked by Penny) to nothing. The weather was 
very bad, raining nearly all the time. ^ A good half-back was found in 
H. A. WUUams. 

October 2^rd, St^ John^s v. University,— VX^^y&A on Parker's Piece. 
Lost by two goals to one, kicked by Dale. R. F. Winch worked hard up 
and made two or three good shots at goal, but was unsuccessful. 

October idth, St, Jokn^s v. yijjMj.— Played on the Jesus Ground. Lost 
by two goals, of which a Johnian was so unfortunate as to kick one. A very 
pleasant game. Penny worked hard and Dale proved a very useful back. 

October 29/A, St. John's v. The Chaffinches,— flayed on our own ground. 
Drawn, neither side getting a goal. Simpkinson worked hard and was once 
or twice nearly successful. Keely was tery useful at the side. 
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** Ncvember $rd, St. JohtCs v. Corfm.^H^s^ was a very hollow affair, the 
ball being up at the Corpus goal nearly the whole time. Won by five goals to 
none, and one kicked by Winch disputed ; of the goals, Treadgold kicked 3, 
Winch I, and Simpkinson i. 

November lO/A, St. JokrCs v. Harrtrw Club.-^Vhiyed on our own ground. 
Dravm, neither side getting a goal. The goal-keepers (Davies and Cooke) 
stopped two attempts at goaL Simpkinson and Woosnam played well. 

The Cricket Club. — ^The following matches have been 
played since the last publication of TA^ JEagle : — 

u^ay 2$th and 26th, St. 7ohn*s v. 7rmi(y.— Trinity made 245 ; Longman 
making 59, Hunter 52, Tabor 51, Bridgeman 33. St. John's, ist Innings 
24, 2nd Innings 68; T^tham 21, Simpson 14, not out. Trinity won by an 
Innings and 153 runs. 

May zythf St. JohfCs v. Magpies. — On our Ground. St. John's made 
252 ; Batchelor 67, Batten 66, Luxton 41, Tillard 18, Luce 20. The Mag- 
pies made 25 for one wicket ; Northcote not out 13. Unfinished. 

May zgthf St. John's v. Clare. ^ On our Ground. St. John's 333; 
Batten 127, Simpson 63, Luce 23, Samson 38. Clare 99 for 2 wickets ; W. 
Fairbanks 51, not out, £. Arblaster, not out, 17. Unfinished. 

May 30M, St. John's v. Caius.— On our Ground. St. John's 241 ; 
Simpson 41, Strahan 40, Cuiry 30, Samson 20, Batchelor 24. Caius 41 for 
6 wickets. 

Long Vacation Cricked Club. 

, yuljf iQth and nth, St. John^s v. R. Crai^ Eleven.-^K. Craig's Eleven, 
Ist innings 136 ; A. Thompson 57, not out, Baker 33 ; 2nd Innings 253 for 
9 wickets ; J. Craig 90 not out, F. F. Evans 47, R. Clarke 27, W. Keene 
26. St. John's 130 ; Batten 66, G. S. Raynor 14. Ended in a draw. 

St. JohfCs College : Gentlemen v. 5Ifrwtf«/ir.-— Servants, 1st Innings 34 ; 
2nd Imiings 42 ; Comwell 12, not out. Gentlemen, 1st Innings, 75 ; 
Strahan 18, Samson 17, Tillard 16; 2nd Innings 75 for one 'wicket; Batten 
37, not out, E. Kelly 18. Won by 9 wickets. 

July 2W and 2^th, St. John's v. Trinity Hall and Clare.—On our 
Ground. St. John's, ist Innings 170; Strahan 63, W. S. Kelley24; 2nd 
Innings 83 for 2 wickets ; Batten 36, G. S. Raynor 19. Trin. Hall and 
Clare 207 ; W. Fairbanks 61, E. R. Hodson 38, H. G. lyiecote 38, E C. 
Foa 26. Ended in a draw. 

July 27th and 28/A, St. John's v. Jesus Z. V. C. — Played on our 
Ground, St. Johns, ist Innings 158; Batten 21, Treadgold 32, W. S. 
Kelley 38, not out, Wood 30; 2nd Innings 43; Batten 14. Jesus, 1st 
Innings 98 ; O. C. Vidler 24, H. Wilson 15 ; 2nd Innings, score incomplete ; | 

W. H. Turner 20, C. M. Sharpe 53, not out. Jesus won by two wickets. ' 

August $rd and 4M, St. John's v. Perse Grammar School.^On our | 

Ground. St. John's, ist Innings 229; J. M. Batten 60, T. G. Treadgold 88. 
Perse School 89 ; Whitehead 24. Ended in a draw. 

St. John's v. United Servonts* Club.— On our Ground. United Servants' 
C. C, 1st Innings 163 ; Coulson 55, Wright 27, Thomas 25. St. John's, 
1st Innings 8? ; G. S. Raynor 20, J. M. Batten 29 ; 2nd Innings 53 for 2 
wickets ; Treadgold 27, not out. The United Servants won by 81 runs on 
1st Innings. 

Augnst 14/A and 15/A, St. John's College v. Mr. Arnold^ s Eleven.^On 
our Ground. St. John's, ist Imdngs 124 ; J. M. Batten 29, F. J. Ambridge 
29, not out ; 2nd Innings, G. S. Raynor 23, T. G. Treadgold 24, redr^. 
Mr. Arnold's Eleven, ist Innings 147 ; G. Brockbank 37, W. L. Arnold 30, 
W. Williams 24. 

Boating. — ^The 'Andrews and Maple' Sculls (for Freshmen) 
were rowed for on the 30th of May. There were three com- 
petitors, who drew in the following order: — ist station, H. E. 
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White ; 2nd station, H. H. Tooth ; 3rd station, H. C. Skeflfington, 
At Ditton, Tooth passed White and at the Willows Skeffington 
did the same for Tooth and won with the greatest ease. 

The Shrewsbury Scratch Fours were rowed on the 5th of 
November, and it is worthy of note that of the winning crew 
four were Lady Margaret men; viz. J. T. Lander (No. 2), 
J. S. Yardley (No. 3), J. W. Jeudwine (str.), H. T. Kemp (cox). 

The University Fours were rowed on Friday and Saturday, 
November 6th, and 7th. 

First Heat : 1 st Trinity ( i st station) beat Caius (2nd station). 
Second Beat: Jesus (ist station) beat Lady Margaret (2nd 
station). In the Final Jesus and ist Trinity, after a very good 
race, rowed a dead heat. 

The Lady Margaret Crew consisted of 

Bow, G. B. Darby. I 3. E. A. Stuart. 

2. F. Tarleton. | Stroke, R. C. Haviland. 

The following , were elected Officers for the Michaelmas 
Term: 
President,— Kev. C, E. Graves. 



1st Captain,— K, C. Haviland. 
2nd Captain.— B, A. Stuart. 
^rd Captain,— G, B. Darby. 



4/A Captain.-^CJ, D. Goldie. 
Sth Captain,— F, Tarleton. 
Treasurer,— G, A. Bishop. 
Secretary,— A, J, W, Thomdikc. 



Secretary.— "D, Kikuchi. 
Treasurer— V^ , M. Hicks. 



The following are the Officers of the St. John's College 
Boat Club for the present Term: 

PresidenL—'W, H. H. Hudson, M. A. 
" 1st Captain,— -T, Henderson. 
2nd Captain, — ^W. A. Gutteridge. 

Commitiee,—G, G, Hildyard, J. S. Wise, and H. W. Scaife. 

Athletics. — ^The College Athletic Club held their meeting 
on Monday and Tuesday, November 23rd and 24th. 

The Officers and Committee were as under : 

President: C. Jackson. Secretary: H. Marten. Committee: N. J. 
Littleton, W. J. Ford, R. C. Haviland, T. Henderson, J. M. Batten, 
T. S. Yardley, J. N. Langley, W. W. Barlow, J. B. Lloyd, A. C. Cair, 
M. Howard, J. T. Lander, C. E. Cooper. 

We are glad to be able to chronicle that the number of 
entries for the various events was considerably larger than in 
former years, and the Club may congratulate itself on having 
held a very fairly successful meeting. A short account of 
the events is given below : 

The Club oflfered a prize for a Handicap Stranger's Race of 300 yards, 
for which there were no less than forty-nine entries. After three heats ten 
men were left to run in the Final, which was eventually won, after a closely 
contested race, by A. P. Hill of Trinity with 24 yards start. Hill came with 
a capital rush at the finish, and just beat Rees-Phillipps, 20 yards start. 
W. Q. Bicknell of Lincoln College, Oxford also ran in the Final Heat. 

100 Yards i?fl<:<?.— There were two Trial Heats for this. FincU Heat: 
I, H. Marten ; 2, Barlow (owed 3 yards). 

Freshmen* s Race (200 Yards, — i, Lander; 2, Dale. 

200 Yards Handicap,— MtQX three Trial Heats the Final was won by 
H^ Marten, 8 yards start ; Barlow, scratch, second. 
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ffifh Jump, -^12 entries. Eventually G. S. Raynor and White tied at 
. 5 ft. o| in. It is remarkable that this pnze was won last year with a jump 
of precisely the same height. 

120 Yards Race {Rifl^ Corps only), — H. Marten, walked over. 

120 Yards Hurdle Race.—TYiexe were 14 entries for this. The Final Heat 
was won by G. S. Raynor ; Cooke, second. 
• Putting the Weight, -^ly Luce, 28ft 4 in. ; 2, Littleton (owed 4ft.) 
31ft, 4 in. The winner's performance was veiy poor. Littleton was un- 
fortunately suffering from a oad knee, which completely incapacitated him. 

350 Yards HatSLicap,^!^ R. F. Winch, 1 1 yards; 2, Lander, scratch; 
3, Dale, 13 yards. Winch, who won this race last year, came in easily first, 
having been very kindly treated by the handicappers. 

One Mile Race,-^!, Yardley; 2, Burford. The competitors were almost 
hidden from view by a thick mist which overspread the ground. Yardley's 
performance was very creditable considering the inclement state of the 
atmosphere, which must have rendered breathing difficult. Burford ran 
pluckily. Time 4 min. 54! sees. 

Throwing the Hammer,— i, G. S. Raynor, 67 ft. 8 in. ; 2, Littleton (owed 
8 ft.), 66 ft. I in. Littleton's bad knee lost him this event as well as the 
"Weight." 

100 Yards Race {for bond-fide Boating Men), — I, Dale ; 2, J. B. Lloyd. 

120 Yards Handicap, — i, H. Marten, 5 yards; 2, R. F. Winch, 4 yards. 
Marten won easily. 

Two Mile Race, — I, Yardley; 2, Burford. Only two started. Yardley, 
who made very good time considering the slippery state of the path, was too 
much for Burford, notwithstanding the latter's determined efforts to keep 
up with him. Time 10 min. 43 sees. 

Long Jump, — I, Barlow (owed 6 in.), 18 ft. 8Jin. ; 2, G. S. Raynor, 18 ft. 
Barlow, though he did not ec[ual his last year's performance, managed a 
second time to carry off the prize. 

Quarter-Mile Race,— If Batten (penalised 10 yards); 2, R. F. Winch. 
Batten, though rather out of traimng, ran very well and won without 
difficulty. Winch alone of the other three competitors accomplished the whole 
distance. Time 56^ sees. 

Half 'Mile Handicap, — I, Cooke, 55 yards, ; 2, Cooper, 50 yards. Won 
by six yards. Time 2 min. 8 sees. 

Ihrowingthe Cricket Ball,— i^ Curry, 82 yds. 2 ft. 2 in. ; 2, G. S. Raynor 
(owed 4 yardsj, 83 yds. I ft. 9 in. Neither of the competitors threw nearly 
so far as they did last year. 

Consolation Race (120 Yards), — I, M. Howard. 

0. U. R. V. — B Company. — In the annual returns sent in on 
Nov. I St, the Company showed 38 efficients, the three officers 
and two of the sergeants holding certificates of proficiency. 
The Company numbers 69 of all ranks. The following recruits 
have joined during the present Tetm : — 

J. Allen, T. L. Bluett, E. Budd, A. C. Davis, C. Downing, F. A. Gatty, 
H. Holeroft, J. H. Ireland, F. B. N. Lee, R. C. Smith, W. H. Thornton, 
F. W. WalUs, W. H. Ward, W. H. Widgery, C. C. Williamson. 

The Peek Challenge Bowl and Cup of the value of £1 (open 
to the Battalion) was shot for on Nov. 19th. The winner was 
Private R. Carrington Smith, of B Company. 

The Company Challenge Cup was won on Thursday, Nov. 26, 
by Lieutenant Littleton. 

The Dinner Committee consists of the following members: 
L. M. Brown, W. Moss, C. Jackson, C. R. S. Carew, W. J. Ford, 
R. F. Scott, H. W. Simpkinson, H. Wace, C. W. M. Adam, 
R. P. Maxwell, E. Kelly {Bee) 

J. W. Jeudwine has been elected an Editor of The Eagle^ in 
the place of H. Brooke, resigned. 
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MEMOIR OF MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
RICHMOND AND DERBY. 

By the late Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A. 

Edited for the Two Colleges of her Foundation^ 

by Prof John E, B, Mayor, M.A. 

Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co,, 1874. 

^^T was a grand old philosophic notion, — first 
enunciated, if I recollect right, in its full 
completeness by Berkeley, — that things not 
perceived are non-existent; that, in short, all enti- 
ties exist only in the percipient mind, and esse is a 
mere perczpt. There seems to be a kind of parallelism 
to this idea in the connexion between the human 
mind and the Past. Given only a certain adequate 
intellectual insight into that Past, and it acquires for 
some minds a reality equalling or exceeding that of 
the Present. Its characters walk our streets, meet us 
'In sainted fane or mythic glade/ 

pernoctant nobiscum^ peregrindntury rusttcantur. But to 
most the Past is literally dead ; * dead,' as Mr. Ruskin 
says, *to some purpose; all equally far away; Queen 
Elizabeth as old as Queen Boadicea ; and both 
incredible.' The faculty of comprehending bygone 
times and sympathising with them is, indeed, like 
that power of vision observable among mariners at 
sea, mostly a matter of slow acquirement, and often ^ 
not to be acquired at all. And hence we find a 
large majority, in default either of the capacity or 
the opportunity of gaining such a faculty, yet un- 
VOL. IX. o 
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willinfsf to be wholly ignorant of what went before them, 
falling back on artificial aids as supplied by some 
celebrated optician. Nor, indeed, have such caterers 
for the needs of a reading, if not discerning, public 
ever been quite lacking where papyrus or paper, stilt 
or goose-quills, were articles in fairly common use. 

But, explain it as we may, the fact is undeniable 
that, though each of these professional opticians 
enjoyed no little reputation and drove a brisk trade 
in his day, each in turn has more or less declined 
in public favour and come to be regarded as either 
a blunderer or a charlatan. The glasses he manu- 
factured, it has been said, though certainly serving 
to bring objects more nearly into view, have falsified 
as fast as they have revealed. Little men look big, 
dark men look fair; and even those characters which 
preserve their features unchanged have seemed to 
undergo a strange mutation — ^now standing unduly 
in the shade, now exhibited in light of supernatural 
brilliancy. 

It was the distinguishing merit of the compiler of 
of this biography that, though undisciplined by a 
university career, and not, I believe, entitled to wear 
a hood of any shape or colour whatever, he possessed 
that native independence of spirit and fearlessness 
of toil which led him to put aside the glasses of all 
these eminent opticians and to seek to develope his 
own powers of vision for himself. And thus, in due 
course, although holding official position and occupied 
with numerous duties in connexion with the mu- 
nicipality of Cambridge, he came, by patient bestowal 
of his leisure, to be the best informed among con- 
temporary Englishmen in nearly all that related to 
the past of Cambridge University. At once Clerk of 
the Town and Historiographer of the University, he ex- 
plored the annals of both those ancient and too often 
hostile bodies ; — from the time when Chancellors and 
Mayors dealt in fisticuffs at Sturbridge fair, down to 
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that when Syndicates and Town Councils are to be found 
differing concerning the purification of the Cam, to leave 
behind him a better Oompositio de Amicabilitate between 
*tow.n' and * gown' than any which ever linked one 
college to another. In feeble health, unstimulated 
by hopes of fame or emolument or professorial chair 
he sustained for a loi>g series of years his almost 
daily search amid the archives of the Library or 
Registry, until 'every stone of our Sparta,' to quote 
an eloquent tribute to his work, * spoke to him of 
struggles and sacrifices and noble memories/ He 
passed away, his labours but scantly recognised and 
himself ungraced even by that honorary degree which, 
less for his credit than that of the University, some 
would gladly have seen him bear ; but the knowledge, 
deep, accurate, and minute, which he had gained was 
its own exceeding great reward. Slowly but surely he 
piled up the monuments of his industry, the Annals ^ 
Memorials^ and Athe?i(By which, exactly as they were 
in no way designed to subserve the party purposes 
or suit the literary fashions of a time, will continue 
to point the way and lighten the journey for future 
investigators when many a so-called 'History' now 
in use has been consigned to dust and oblivion. 

Turning now to this legacy which Mr. Cooper 
may be said to have bequeathed more especially to 
Christ's College and St. John's, in the form of a 
biography of their foundress, it is right to say that 
it was mainly written nearly forty years ago, and 
is consequently neither an adequate sjpecimen of his 
own great stores of knowledge nor fully up to that 
higher level to which the progress and research of 
nearly half a century have brought us. It was 
compiled some twenty years before the first volume 
of either The Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland or of the Calendars of State 
Papers saw the light. Fortunately, however, it has 
fallen into the hands of an editor exceptionally 

02 
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qualified to make good its defects; whose additions 
in the shape of notes, glossary, and index, while 
doubling the size of the book, have more than 
doubled its original value, and, as the volume now 
appears, it will be difficult for the most lynx-eyed 
investigator of the period to add much of any 
value to what we here learn concerning Margaret 
Beaufort. 

Like all Mr. Cooper's contributions to history, this 
Life is mainly a collection of carefully-sifted, well- 
arr3,nged, justly-apprehended facts, and any attempt 
to give an outline of the whole would simply result 
in a reproduction of every tenth fact, with the omission 
of nine others which many would perhaps consider 
equally important and interesting. Instead, therefore, 
of occupying the pages of The Eagle with any such 
dry abridgment, it would seem better worth while to 
endeavour to point out how much there is in the life 
and character of our Foundress which entitles her to 
our gratitude and admiration, so as indeed to render 
it a duty on the part of her personal debtors (among 
whom I include all living members of Christ's and 
St. John's Colleges) to buy and study the book. 

On the august descent of Margaret Beaufort it is 
perhaps least necessary that I should dwell, and yet 
it may not be altogether superfluous to recall who 
were her father, her husbands, and her son. Her father, 
John Beaufort, first Duke of Somerset, Lieutenant- 
General of France, Acquitaine, and Normandy, the 
grandson of that John of Gaunt, * time-honoured Lan- 
caster,' who, as the founder of the Lancastrian line, 
son of Edward HI., the patron of Wyclif, and stay 
of King Richard's tottering throne, 'fills so consider- 
able a space in our fifteenth century history. Her 
first husband, Owen Tudor, Earl of Richmond, whose 
father was son of Catherine of Fremce and Henry V., 
by whom she became the mother of Henry VIL, first 
of the Tudor line. Her second husband, the Earl of 
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Stafford, descended, like herself, from £dward III. and 
Queen Philippa. Her third husband, second Lord of 
the house of Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby. *I 
need say nothing,' says Baker, in his History of St. 
John's College^ *I need say nothing of so great a 
name. .. .Though she herself was never a queen, yet 
her son, if he had any lineal title to the crown, as 
he derived it from her, so at her death she had 
thirty ^ kings and queens allied to her within the 
fourth degree either of blood or afi&nity, and since 
her death she has been allied in her posterity to 
thirty more.' 

But noble birth would seem to have been the least 
of our Foundress's claims to the reverence of posterity. 
So far as I can discern her features through the mist 
of nearly four centuries, limned by the faithful hand 
of her confessor, she seems likewise to have been 
one of the best women that ever lived, and that in 
perhaps the worst age that our country ever saw. 
Those who have most closely studied the history of 
the time best know how dark a legacy of bad passions 
and social demoralisation th6 great dynastic struggle 
had left behind. English honesty and love of fair 
dealing might have fled with Astraea to the stars, 
for aught we can discern of them as national virtues. 
Through all that terrible contest Margaret Beaufort 
had lived ; had witnessed some of its saddest tragedies 
and participated in some of its most dire calamities. 
Her second father-in-law, the Duke of Buckingham, 
fell in the fierce fight at Northampton i the following 
year, her first father-in-law, Owen Tudor, was slain in 
cold blood by the victorious Edward after the battle 
of Mortimer's Cross ; her brother-in-law, Jasper Pem- 
broke, ap Meredith ap Tudor, together with ^ her son, 
Harry Richmond, fled from England after that grim 
day at Tewkesbury, to live as exiles for the rest 
of King Edward's reign; her second husband's 
nephew, the Duke of Buckingham, was beheaded 
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by Richard III. at Salisbury; and she herself^ 
attainted and closely watched, lived on in sorrow, 
anxiety, and suspense, until the restoration of the 
fortunes of her house at Bosworth. Small wonder if, 
with such an experience of the vicissitudes of human 
destiny, she mistrusted the gifts of the fickle goddess, 
and even when she beheld her stooping to place the 
crown on Richmond's brows, wept * mervaylously ' in 
all that * grete tryumphe and glorye !' 

And while such had been her individual experience 
in that political world wherein she bore so prominent 
a part at home, we can hardly imagine that, to one 
whose faith was so earnest and sincere, the horizon 
could have appeared much brighter which bounded 
her religious life abroad. What Rome was, what 
the Church was, in Margaret Beaufort's time, let the 
admissions of Machiavelli and Cosmas de Villiers, 
and the denunciations of Savonarola tell. An age 
and a system so corrupt that the very light of hope 
seemed to have died away. Saeculum Synodale clean 
at an end, and all the g^eat hearts that had spent 
their best energfies at Constance or at Basel now 
resting quietly in the g^ave. What men, again 
(fallible or infallible, however they might proclaim 
themselves), were the Popes of her time — Sixtus IV., 
Alexander VI., Julius II. — not one of them, methinks, 
worthy to loose her shoe latchetl Faith, we cannot 
but think, must have been given in no small measure 
to those who could still believe, still aim at duty, 
still be devout and religious in those days; and 
certainly to one whose character her biographer 
could thus pourtray : — * Of mervayllous gentyle- 
ness she was unto all folks, but specially unto her 
owne, whom she trusted and loved ryghte tenderly. 
Unkynde she wolde not be unto no creature, ne forget- 
full of any kyndness or servyce done 'tg her before, 
which is no lytel part of veray nobleness. She was 
not vengeable, ne cruell, but redy anone to forgete 
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and ta forgive injuryies done unto her, at the least 
desyre or mocyon made unto her for the same. 
Mercyfull also and pyteous she was unto such as 
were grevyed and wrongfully troubled, and to them 
that were in poverty or sekeness or any other mysery. 
To God^nd to the Chirche full obedient and tractable, 
sechying his honour and plesure full veryly.' 

Even the act which our college historian long after 
singled out as *the worst thing she ever did,' when 
she caused her graceless stepson, James Stanley, to 
be made * a holy ffader in God,' seems really to bring 
home to u» yet more strongly her womanly and 
trusting nature. The. charity that hopeth all things 
had hopes even of James Stanley. An untoward youth, 
doubtless. Shrewd Erasmus, scanning him through 
those half-closed eyes through which he saw so much, 
had flatly refused him for a pupil. Very probably 
reports, not satisfactory, had reached even her ears. It 
was notorious that as a boy he had never loved his 
book. But, notwithstanding, she raised him to the 
see of Ely; and just as her third husband. Lord 
Stanley, helped her son (his- stepson) to the English 
crown, so Margaret, Countess of Derby, procured for 
his son (her stepson) an English mitre — ^good offices 
which, did they more abound, might altogether falsify 
the traditional *step' relations. Nor can we doubt 
that she hoped that, thus honoured and raised to be 
an ensample to others> the youth would mend his 
ways; whereas, sad to relate, he went from bad ta 
worse, gave great scandal to his diocese, and, worst 
of all, when his good stepnfother was no more, sought 
to fiiistrate her designs in connexion with St. John's 
College. Can I, in these pages, bring a heavier 
indictment against James Stanley than when I say 
that, had he had his wish, St. John's College would 
never have been ? He was stupidly conservative ; and 
would actually have preferred that the old Hospital 
should continue to exist under the management of 
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William Tomlyn. Toping Tomlyn ! who, along with two 
or three other Augustinian Canons of like proclivities, 
had brought the aflfairs of his house to such a pass 
that the most experienced bursar Cambridge ever 
possessed could not have balanced them. Whom 
even the townsfolk denounced as they tripped up 
over the dilapidated pavement in front of the Hos- 
pital. A man after James Stanley's own heart, and 
with whom his lordship would have been glad yet 
*mony a time' to feast and make merry, and drink 
anathema to the churlish set who sought to meddle 
with the old foundations, who dared to find fault 
with the Vulgate, and wanted to bring in the study 
of Greek! 

But our august foundress was not only distinguished 
by her virtues and her amiable qualities, she was also 
a very able, wise, and accomplished woman. 

'Fine by defect and delicately weak/ 

could never be said of that mulier prudentissimay as 
Bernard Andreas styles her, whose firmness and 
sagacity kept Harry Richmond safe in France in 
spite of all the toils which the cruel and crafty 
Edward IV. laid for his destruction — ^who sat as a 
justice of the peace and delivered weighty decisions — 
whose penetration so quickly discovered the noble 
character of Fisher — ^whose judicious aid to learning 
marks the era when Cambridge begins to take the 
lead of Oxford and to be heard of and named with 
respect at the continental universities — ^whose patronage 
stimulated the infant art of Caxton, Pynson, and 
Wynkyn de Worde. -Her accomplishments, again, 
attest her mental superiority. Her skill in needle- 
work (which in those days rose to the dignity of 
an art) was such that it survived to attract the admi- 
ration of King James I. At a time when few of 
her sex could write, she was a laborious translator. 
Her legacies prove her to have been the possessor 
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of nearly all that we, in the nineteenth century, 
most value of the literature of her age — the fancy of 
Boccacio and his imitator Chaucer, the picturesque 
narrative of Froissart, the sententiousness of Gower, 
and Lydgate's romantic verse, not to mention Magna 
Charta in French and other ^ grette volumes in velom.' 

It will not escape the notice of our readers that 
the authorities of Christ's College have evinced their 
sympathy with this tribute to the memory of one 
whom they also are proud to recall as their found- 
ress, by seeking to share the cost of publication. A 
few years back, when a ^Johnian' and a * Christian' 
were bracketed for the distinguished honour of Senior 
Classic, the story goes that, on their being presented 
for their degree, a voice from the galleries was heard 
to exclaim, ^ Three cheers for the Lady Margaret!' 
By no means, methinks, a misplaced reminiscence, and 
certainly as well-timed as the majority of the appeals 
to be heard on such occasions. But, unfortunately, 
to most of those on whom the cheering devolved it 
suggested nothing but the boat club, and as the 
Johnian's honours on the river scarcely equalled those 
assigned him in the Senate House, the call appeared 
by no means happy and met with hardly any 
response. Let us hope that this volume will do 
something towards preventing a like misapprehension 
in future. 

Frankly, I own that, in all the long list of those 
whom once a year our University commemorates as 
its benefactors, there are none who in the combina- 
tion she presents of high lineage, native virtues, and 
mental excellences, seem to me quite worthy to stand 
beside Margaret Richmond. Large-hearted, beneficent 
Hugh Balsham* and sweet Mary de Valencef perhaps 
come nearest to her, but even these but Umgo intervallo. 
As for the rest, of all who went before, who is there 

* Founder of Peterliouse. f Foundress of Pembroke College. 
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to be compared with her ? Not surely Hervey de 
Stanton* or Edward Gonville ?t Not that worldly- 
minded, bustling canonist. Bishop Bateman ?} Not 
Elizabeth de Burgh ?§ Not Edward II., to whom 
(though at Trinity they would fain have it Edward 
III.) belongs the founding of King's Hall? Not her 
mother-in-law's son, Henry VI.,|| or his* consort,** 
another Margaret — a Margaret of Richmond without 
her virtues? Not Robert Woodlarkft or John Alcockrjf 
I deem her peerless still and unapproached. 

There remains yet one more feature in her character 
which cannot be dismissed altogether unnoticed. In 
singfular contrast to the gentleness and charity which 
she showed towards others, stands that rigorous 
asceticism to which she subjected herself. Merciful 
and forgiving to all around her, her verdicts seem, 
to have acquired a Ithadamanthine severity when 
she adjudged her own cause in foro conscienltcB. The 
self-mortification which, as exhibited by the followers 
of Pacomius, by St. Dunstan, or by the Flagellants, was 
often only another form of the most intense selfish- 
ness, itself becomes dignified and purified when seen 
in conjunction with so noble a nature. It would, 
again, be sadly to miss the true value of this biography, 
as it appeals from beyond college walls and academic 
traditions to our joint humanity, were we to allow 
ourselves to suppose that features like these separate 
the subject from modem sympathies and leave it 
merely an antiquarian interest. Not least among the 
lessons that such lives can teach us, and one not 
without its consolation in an age full of perplexity 
and doubt, is that the path of duty, however dense 
the mists that gather round it, will never be wholly 

• Founder of Michael house. t Founder of GonTHle Hall. 

X Founder of Trinity Hall. § Foundress of Clare Hall. 

II Founder of King's College. •• Margaret of Anjou, foundress of 

Queens' College, 
ft Founder of Catla-ine Hall. JJ Bp. of Ely, founder of Jesus College. 
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lost, and that self-devotion and integrity of purpose 
will somehow or other find out the right way though 
all the doctors of Christendom were wrong. 

* For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: 
All mustjj*,be false that thwart this One great End \ 
And all of God, that bless Mankind or mend.' 

J. B. MULLINGER. 



[The picture at the bead of this article is re-produced by the * Autotype ' 
process from the original in the Master's Lodge. The Editors desire to 
express their thanks to the Master for placing the medallion at their 
disposal. It is supposed to be copied from the effigy on the tomb of 
Lady Margaret in Westminster Abbey, the work of the Italian sculptor 
Torrigiano. — Ed.] 



MEERESSTILLE. 

TiEFE Stille herrscht im Wasser, 
Ohne Reg^ng ruht das Meer, 
Und bekllmmert sieht der Schiffer 
Glatte Flache rinks umher. 
Keine Luft von keiner Seite! 
Todesstille fllrchterlich ! 
In der ungeheuem Weite 
Reget keine Welle sich. 

GrOETHE. 



CALM ON THE OCEAN. 



Deepest silence rules the water, 
Motionless the sea is bound, 
Sorrowful the sailor glazes 
O'er the glassy plain around. 
Not a breath from any quarter! 
Awful stillness of the grave ! 
On the boundless breadth of water 
Not the ripple of a wave* 

RlVULUS. 



THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN 
MECHANICAL DISCOVERIES. 




^T is a fact that can hardly have escaped the 
notice of any that the character of the English 
has, within the last century, undergone a 
change of almost unprecedented magnitude, owing to 
the extraordinary progress made during that period. 
Indeed, so great has been our progress as a nation, 
not only in the more material prosperity arising from 
commerce, but also in the extension of civilization, and 
in the spread of education throughout all classes, that 
we are almost inclined to think that we have lost some 
pages of our history, and to doubt whether these im- 
provements can really be the work of so short a period. 
But such nevertheless is the case ; and this being so it . 
cannot but be an interesting question to inquire into 
the causes of these great and sudden changes. For 
while we all agree that the high and refined state of 
civilization to which we have attained — a civilization in 
its humanizing influences far transcending the ideas of 
the ancient Greek or Roman — is the fruit of the teach- 
ing of Christianity, yet the great advancement attained 
within the last century, compared with what had been 
achieved in the centuries past, seem to require some 
more definite explanation. To change the illiterate 
workman of the eighteenth century, with his love of 
cock-fighting and the like, into the educated workman 
of the nineteenth with his taste for scientific pursuits, 
there must have been agencies at work, either in 
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addition to this g^eat motive-power of civilization, or 
enabling it to have more freedom of action. And, in 
fact, such a new agency was found in the application 
of the mechanical discoveries of Watt and others. For 
though the improvement in the state of the lower 
classes in England is undoubtedly due to the spread 
of education, yet (as we shall presently see) the spread 
of education is in the highest degree the result of these 
mechanical inventions. But in order to trace with 
greater accuracy to their true causes the results which 
we enjoy, it will be necessary to glance briefly at the 
particular way in which some of the most eminent of 
these mechanical geniuses contributed to the general 
improvement. 

I . Machinery for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
When Arkwright first attempted the improvement 
of the machinery used in spinning, the art of producing 
cotton fabrics was in a very primitive state. It was 
entirely a domestic operation; the weaver procured 
the raw material and had it spun by members of his 
own family or by some of his neighbours, and then 
wove it into cloth at his own loom. A few years before 
Arkwright introduced his * water-frame,' Hargreaves 
had invented the spinning-jenny; but previously to 
that, the only method of producing yam for weaving 
was by means of the old spinning-wheel which figures 
so prominently in all the pictures of the domestic life 
of the time. As only one thread could be spun at a 
time by the wheel, this was necessarily a very slow 
process, and the weaver could seldom get a constant 
supply of yarn sufficient to keep him in regular em- 
ployment. The yam produced by this primitive 
machine was also very inferior in quality as well 
as deficient in quantity; no thread could be pro- 
duced strong enough to serve as warp, and conse- 
qu»ently no fabrics entirely of cotton could then be 
made. The scarcity of the yam ensured the employ- 
ment of all spinners however unskilful, and so there 
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^was no likelihood of there being any improvement in 
the quality of the thread unless some new system could 
be devised. Besides which, as the demand so far 
exceeded the supply, the price of it was much higher 
than it should have been, and consequently cotton- 
fabrics were too expensive to have come into common 
*use. 

Hai^reaves' invention greatly increased the power 
of production, bttt did not affect the quality of the 
thread. It was left for Arkwright to invent (or at 
any rate to introduce to the public) the means whereby 
we are enabled to produce yam enough for the manu- 
facture of fabrics in such quantities as to enable us 
not only to clothe all our own population, but also 
to export to all parts of the world; yam of such a 
quality as to be fit for the manufacture of any kind 
•of fabric, and at such a price as to enable us to 
•compete with any nation. This he did by using rollers 
for attenuating the thread, by inventing an improved 
method of carding, and by several other improvements 
which it is unnecessary to describe in detail. The 
* water-frame,' as it was called from its being originally 
sturned by water-power, with a few subsequent improve- 
ments (as, for instance, the * mule-jenny ' of Crompton), 
laid the foundation of our present extensive e^tporta- 
tion of cotton goods. Arkwright thus converted a 
humble domestic, operation into a system involving the 
^utmost amount of mechanical contrivance, and so 
nearly automatic in its action that the presence of 
a man is only needed for oversight, all muscular 
exertion being superseded by the use of water, orj 
what is still more efficient, steam, a-s the motive 
power. The invention of the power-loom by Dr. 
•Cartwright, the method of calico-printing with cylin- 
ders (by means of which otxe man and a boy can do 
as much work as 100 men and 100 boys by the old 
•system of stamping with wooden blocks), the discovery 
of the use of chlorine for bleaching purposes (by 
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which an operation that required eight months and 
many acres of drying ground is easily accomplished 
in a few hours and in a small room), these, and a 
few minor improvements, were necessary in order to 
complete the system. 

Arkwright's invention, by making cotton fabrics 
an article of exportation, found employment for 
hundreds of our poorer classes, enabling them to 
gain a livelihood by honest industry. As the use 
of the home-made goods in a great measure super- 
seded the use of imported manufactures, a consider- 
able amount of money hitherto sent abroad for the 
purchase of foreign goods was now spent among 
our industrious poor at home. The rise of the 
cotton manufactures withdrew many from the pursuit 
of agriculture (for up to this time husbandry had 
been the chief support of the population), thus 
increasing the number of non -agricultural consumers, 
while it diminished the number of producers. The 
farmer thus obtained a better price for his pro- 
duce, which enabled him both to live in greater 
comfort and also to make improvements in his mode 
of farming. Similarly, the beneficial results of this 
great invention were felt in a gfreater or less degree 
by all classes: the increased wealth of the farmer 
enabling him to pay a higher price for his land, and 
thus benefiting his landlord. The remunerative cha- 
racter of these new manufactures may be seen from 
the fact that the first Sir Robert Peel was able to 
subscribe in 1798 the sum of ;^ 10,000 as a voluntary 
contribution for himself and his partners (in the cotton- 
printing business at Bury, in Lancashire) towards the 
expenses of the wars with France, Spain, and Holland, 
in which England was at that time engaged. 

But although the use of water-power instead of 
manual labour was a great improvement in the 
manufacture of cotton-fabrics, yet the trade in them 
could never have arisen to anything like its present 
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state but for the introduction of some more regular 
and economical motive-power. This power was sup- 
plied by the steam-engine, which we will now proceed 
to consider. When Watt first turned his mind to the 
improvement of the steam-engine the only form of it 
then in use was that of Neweomen, which was known 
as the atmospheric-engine, and which was used in 
some of the larger coal-pits and mines for the purpose 
of pumping out the water. It was an improvement 
of Savory's engine, and was not strictly speaking a 
steam-engine, for in it steam was used merely for 
producing a vacuum in the lower part of the cylinder, 
down which the piston was then forced by the pressure 
of the atmosphere admitted at the other end of the 
cylinder. The piston was raised by means of a weight 
attached to the same end of the beam as the bucket 
^sed in pumping up the water, steam was then 
admitted under the piston, and by condensing it a 
vacuum was obtained. The cylinder was neces- 
sarily greatly cooled by the condensation of the 
«team in it and by the admission of cold air into it, 
and in heating it again preparatory to another stroke 
a great amount of steam was used — according to 
Watt's calculation, three times as much as was needed 
for the efficient action of the engine. It thus consumed 
a large quantity of fuel, and was consequently very 
>expensive in working. And, besides this, the machine 
was very clumsy in operation, accompanied by violent 
jerks, which caused great strains upon the tackle, 
which was continually breaking. It was only fit for 
the roughest kind of work, and this it performed 
very imperfectly and apparently with a great deal of 
pain, for every movement was attended with a vast 
amount of sighing, creaking, coughing, and thumping ; 
and the large amount of fuel it required restricted its 
use to the vicinity of coal-pits or where fuel was 
abundant. In Cornwall many mines could not be 
worked on account of the water, and Newcomen's 
VOL. IX. p 
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engine was too expensive to be used with advantage. 
This engine was only used for working pumps; all 
other machinery had to depend upon water-power 
where it could be obtained. Thus the need of some 
more efficient and economical power was clearly felt. 
This was supplied by the invention of Watt, in whose 
double-acting engine the cylinder was closed at both 
ends, and steam was used to propel the piston both 
in its upward and downward stroke, thus producing 
a motion uniform and regular, free from jerks, and 
capable of being applied to rotatory as well as rec- 
tilineal movement; while, by thus excluding the air 
from the cylinder and adding a separate condensing 
chamber, the cylinder was not allowed to cool, and 
thus the amount of steam required to work it was 
only one-fourth of what was used in Newcomen's 
engine. The discovery of the expansive power of 
steam still further reduced the cost of working, and 
the use of high-pressure steam (by rendering the 
condenser unnecessary) simplified the engine and 
made it lighter and more suitable for locomotives. 
All these improvements combined to make the steam- 
engine the most powerful, regular, and economical 
motive-power. In mining it is the cheapest as well 
as the most efficient agent for pumping, thus making 
mines, which without it must have been abandoned 
on account of the influx of water, among the most 
productive; while for hauling up the produce it has 
superseded the labour of meiji and women (who carried 
it up in baskets), or the use of the horse-gin, and 
has thus relieved many from oppressive and degrading 
drudgery. But so far from throwing men out of em- 
ployment, never before the introduction of steam-power 
was labour so well-paid and employment so regular. 
The steam-engine has only changed the sphere of 
the working-man's task, and has raised him from an 
ill-paid drudge deprived of all knowledge to a well- 
paid overseer over the most wonderful and ingenious 
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power ever placed in the hands of man, whereby some 
knowledge of mechanism at least is made indispensa- 
ble. The working-man's character is thus improved 
by education, while a knowledge of his true importance 
makes him as independent in spirit as his employer 
— the poor are no longer oppressed by the power of 
the rich. 

The economical nature of the steam-engine gfreatly 
reduced the cost of mining operations, and as a conse- 
quence our mineral wealth was sold at a price that 
brought it into much more extensive use. Coal could 
now be had cheap enough to be used remuneratively 
in smelting iron, and thus our most common metal, 
instead of being any longer exported in its raw state to 
Sweden for the purpose of being smelted, was now 
manufactured entirely at home, thus reviving and in- 
creasing a branch of industry which seemed on the 
point of being utterly destroyed for want of fuel. The 
use of the steam blast in furnaces, and steam power in 
turning the machinery used in rolling iron, is another 
way in which the iron trade was stimulated. By the 
use of steam power iron could be worked in a manner 
hitherto unknown, and reached an extraordinary degree 
of excellence, so that it at length superseded to a great 
extent the use of wood and stone in building. Iron 
soon came into use for bridges for which stone or wood 
had before been exclusively used; and for gas and 
water pipes it was soon adopted, as the old wooden 
ones caused a great waste of the water conveyed 
through them, and were continually bursting. The 
superior quality of iron and the greater accuracy in 
construction required in the manufacture of the various 
parts of the steam-engine helped on the improvements 
in iron and raised up a class of more skilful meqhanics, 
at the same time furnishing them with better tools. 
The great power available in steam was an inducement 
to contrive some machinery for other manufactures 
hitherto made by hand, and in this way al^o gave an, 

^2 
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impetus to progress. By its economy of power and its 
rapidity of execution the steam-engine makes the pro- 
duction of the most trifling article3 remunerative, and 
by the extensive use of machinery and better tools all 
manufactures are brought to a state of perfection 
which it would have been impossible to attain by means 
of manual labour. The regularity of the steam-engine, 
causing a constancy in the quantity of its work, would 
alone have been sufficient to give a great impulse 
to trade. The universality of its usefulness is seen in 
its application to work the machines used in printing 
and in coining, while to the agriculturist it is indis- 
pensable for successful opeirations on any large scale. 
Steam-power enables the farmer to perform in a very 
short space of time the operations of reaping, threshing, 
and the like, and to sell his croj>s speedily and get a 
quick return for his labour. The steam-engine gives 
us the means of providing our large towns with an ade- 
quate water supply, for how could the large waterworks 
necessary for this be worked without the steam-engine ? 
In the building of bridges, docks and other works of 
similar magnitude the steam-engine is invaluable for 
lifting heavy weights. In short, there is no branch of 
the applied sciences in which steam-power is not a 
most valuable addition, while io its application to 
locomotion by sea and land all parts of the kingdom 
are brought into communication with each other and 
with all parts of the world. The vast amount of 
saving effected by the use of the steam-engine may be 
seen from the calculation of Boulton, who in a speech 
at Freemasons' Hall in 1824 (when the engines had 
but just come into use) estimated the saving effected 
t>y the use, instead of horses, of the engines manu- 
factured at Soho alone at ;£ 3,000,000 per annum. And 
surely the present wealth of England compared with 
her former poverty is in no small degree owing to her . 
having been the first nation to use steam power, 
thereby enabling her to take the lead iai the mechanical 
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arts, though up to this time she was far behind all 
other European nations. 

For the perfection of commercial intercourse, 
however, other and better modes of communication 
were necessary. Till after the middle of the last 
century the means of communication between different 
parts of the kingdom were in a- most deplorable 
condition. The roads were sometimes merely tracks 
made by the wheels across the natural surface of 
the unenclosed ground, full of ruts> impassable in 
wet weather ; sometimes they were ditches worn to the 
depth of lo* or 12 feet below the level of the surrounding 
country* In many cases where a stream* had to be 
crossed there was no* bridge and the river had to be 
forded, a guide* being employed to point out the 
tshallowest part. Arthur Young's account of his travels 
in England and Wales (1768 — 1770.) is full of complaints 
^bout the roads. He .passes along an Essex road /for 
12 miles so narrow that a mouse cannot pass by any 
carriage. I saw a fellow creep under his wagon to 
help me to lift if possible my chaise oyer a hedge.' 
He finds the roads blocked up by carts stuck in the 
mud waiting for relays of horses to extricate them ; in 
one part he passes Uhree carts broken down within 
eighteen miles of this road of execrable memory.' The 
liability to meet with accidents may be inferred from 
the fact that the ma^il coaches always carried a box of 
tools with them. A Prussian clergyman (C. H. Moritz) 
who visited England in 1782 published an account of 
his journey in a stage coach from Leicester to London. 
On the outside seat there was constant dread of being 
precipitated from the coach ; in the basket he was nearly 
smashed by the boxes ; inside the coach he was battered 
and bruised by being jolted against the other pas- 
sengers. The dangers of travelling were increased by 
the number of footpads that infested the highways^ 

* See the * Vicar of Wakefield * (ch. 2), which is a picture of English 
life down to the middle of the l8t'h centur}'. 
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It is evident that not only was travelling rendered 
expensive, tedious, uncertain, and dangerous, but also 
that all commercial traflRc was greatly impeded. 
During winter the roads were often altogether im- 
passable, and in many country places the communica- 
tion was entirely cut oflF, an event for which the in- 
habitants had periodically to prepare by laying in a 
stock of provisions for the winter. The richer could do 
this very well, but the poorer very often went short of 
food and firing, and would sometimes have been quite 
starved but for the kind and ready assistance of their 
more wealthy neighbours. Often did the poor cottagers 
sit shivering in the winter, for they could rarely procure 
a sufficiency of fuel unless they lived near a bog, 
whence they could cut bog-turf or peat, — for coal, on 
account of the bad state of the roads, was too expensive 
for the poor. Thus the bad roads by making the dis- 
tribution of our mineral wealth so expensive prevented 
the coals of the northern counties, the salt of Cheshire, 
the pottery of Staffordshire, etc., from coming into 
more general use. The evils of this bad state of com- 
munication were much felt by Liverpool and Man- 
chester. The only means of conveyance of goods was 
by road and river, both far inadequate to the require- 
ments of the traffic then existing. Goods lay at both 
places for weeks waiting for carriage; and then the 
charge was excessive, being 40J. per ton by road, and 
\2S. by river. The trade between these towns could 
not have advanced unless some better means of inter- 
communication were devised. At length the Duke of 
Bridgewater resolved to connect the town's by a navi- 
gable canal, which was accordingly executed, in the 
face of much opposition, by Brindley (who had before 
constructed a canal from Worsley to Manchester, the 
beneficial effects of which were immediately seen in its 
reducing the price of coal from ^d, per cwt. to i\d, for 
120 lbs.). The completion of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester canal immediately reduced the charge for 
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freight to 6^. per tan. From this time canals spread 
so rapidly that by 1794 there was no place south of 
Durham more than 15 miles from water communication. 
The benefit to the country was incalculable; places 
which before were separated by a length of impassable 
road were now opened to each other, inland places 
received all the advantages of sea-coast towns, — it was 
in fact equivalent to an extension of our coast-line. By 
cheapening the distribution of coal, salt, &c., it caused 
what were before expensive luxuries to become articles 
of common Consumption, and thus quickened trade and 
encouraged industry, and by opening new markets for 
their produce brought better prices for farmers, while 
open competition cheapened the necessaries of life. 
The Grand Trunk Canal placed the potteries in com- 
munication with the principal ports, and, by cheapening 
the freight of clay and flints as well as of manufactured 
ware, enabled Wedgewood's improvements to become 
generally known. English coal could now be sold 
cheaper at Marseilles than the inferior French coal dug 
in the neigbourhood. 

While the country was thus being * opened up ' la^y 
means of canals the roads were also undergoing con- 
siderable improvements, though it was not till Telford's 
time that the whole kingdom was penetrated by an 
almost perfect system of highways. Telford's first task 
was to open up Scotland, which was up to this time in 
a state of barbarism, owing, in great measure to its 
being in a far worse state of communication than 
England even ; hardly any land was under cultivation, 
an art of which the Highlanders were almost totally 
ignorant, Telford's system 'of roads penetrated the 
whole length and breadth of Scotland, and, as he 
himself said, his 15 years' labour there advanced the 
inhabitants at least a century in civilization. He em- 
ployed the Highlanders as labourers, and thus taught 
them industry and the use of the most perfect kinds of 
tools. The whole land soon changed from a barreti 
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heath-clad district to one of the most fertile com -pro- 
ducing countries. His road from London to Holyhead, 
with its branches, connected the metropolis with the- 
midland counties and Wales. Though these main 
roads are no longer required for the same purposes a» 
formerly, yet the introduction of railroads has by no 
means rendered either these roads or canals useless, 
but, strange as it appears, the traffic on the canals has 
increased since the opening of railways, while roads 
will always be needed to give access to stations ; so 
that as railroads extend good common roads become 
still more indispensable than ever. In consequence of 
the improved state of the roads the old pack-horse 
system could be relinquished and wheeled vehicles 
used for carriage of goods. 

These improved roads (connected as they were 
by good bridges), together with the canals, sufficed 
for a time, but soon the comparative regxilarity of 
these modes of carriage, and the vastly greater 
power of production consequent upon the use of 
Watt and Arkwright's improvements, so increased 
the amount of traffic in the manufacturing districts, 
that both these modes of transport were found in- 
sufficient. Canal navigation was after all a very slow 
process, and in a frost all communication was stopped. 
Every one knows the history of the first public rail- 
road ; how the trade of Liverpool and Manchester was 
being checked by the deficient state of transport, till 
George Stephenson, *the colliery engine-driver,' was 
called in, and by his advice a railroad with locomotive 
steam-engines was at last decided. on. Stephenson 
had long been occupied in improving locomotives and 
railroads. He was the first to apply steam power to 
locomotives successfully and economically, for although 
several others, as Murdock, Trevitbick, Blenkinsop, 
had already added some impnrovements to the original 
form of the locomotive engine, it was left for Stephen- 
son to make it practically useful and bring it success- 
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fblly before the notice of the public. Bei^ides inveriting" 
the steam blast in the funnel (a discovery without which 
it would be impossible to sustain the high speeds- now 
attained), he made several improvements in the' form 
and disposition of the various parts, as also in th-e form 
o'f iron rails for the permanent yvay. 

The railway from Liverpool to Manchester was found 
to meet so well all the requirements of commerce, that 
the railway system extended rapidly and has already 
reached through the length and breadth of the land. 
The introduction of railways perfected the internal 
communication of our island' home. Without some 
such rapid means of intercourse the inventions of Watt 
and Arkwright would 'have been in a great measure 
useless, since the productive power would have been 
increased without any outlet being provided . for 
their productions. By railways, however, regularity, 
rapidity and economy (so requisite for all business, in- 
indispensable in such a vast business as ours) are ensured, 
and an almost perfect system of distribution introduced. 

As Watt's invention was the means of perfecting 
our inland communication, so also was it the means of 
affording us a system of communication with foreign 
states. At the middle of the last century travelling by 
sea can hardly have been much better than by land, 
when we find that it took Smollett two days and two 
nights to go from Dover to Boulogne, and Fielding 
15 days from London to Ryde, beginning and ending 
the journey in each case by wading or being carried 
through a long reach of mud. Ferries were also v^ry 
unpleasant places to the traveller, for the boat could 
often not land at high-water, and in low-water the only 
way of getting to and from the boat was across a deep 
muddy bank, while the concurrence of a high tide 
and a flood not unfrequently led to fatal accidents in 
crossing tidal rivers. Our need of proper harbours and 
landing-places was further seen in the loss which our 
merchants sustained from vessels being obliged to lie 
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out in the open sea or river while beings laden or 
unladen by means of small boats.* The dangers in- 
cidental to commercial enterprise were greatly increased 
by our want of lighthouses, which are indispensable to 
safety in sailing along such a broken coast-line as ours. 
These evils are now happily all things of the past? 
The use of steam in navigating vessels has rendered 
a sea-voyage almost as expeditious as land-travelling, 
while Smeaton's and Rennie's lighthouses, docks, and 
harbours, have made the former as safe and pleasant^ 
as the latter. 

By the engineers of the last century was also- 
accomplished what had baffled the skill of many pre- 
ceding ages — the drainage of the Fens of Cambridge 
and Lincolnshire. This task was performed by the 
genius of Smeaton, Rennie and Telford, more especially 
the latter, who rendered the draining system of the 
Fens almost perfect by freeing the lands around 
Wisbeach of water. Thus was a useless pestilential 
swamp converted into smiling corn-fields to the great 
enriching of our national resources and the improve- 
ment of the inhabitants. (For the inaccessible swamps 
had been the refuge of idle and lawless men who, too* 
idle for regular work, subsisted by what they could 
secretly pilfer or openly plunder from others. ITiese 
men were now deprived of their old haunts and com- 
pelled to become industrious and self-supporting.) The 
operations of draining were often greatly facilitated and 
rendered more efficient by the use of the steam-engine. 

The operations of coal mining were rendered far 
more safe by the invention of the safety-lamp by Sir 
H. Davy and by G. Stephenson, which was an in- 
valuable boon to the hardworking race of coal-diggers^ 

I may here mention the improvements which Wedg- 
wood made in the manufacture of pottery ; for though 
his were not strictly mechanical discoveries, he was the 

• The amount of depredation suffered by our coasting and East Indian 
trade in 1 798 has been estimated at ;^738,ooo. 
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m^ans of creating another branch of manufacture for 
the industry of the people, the importance of which 
may be judged of from the fact that in 1760, though 
earthenware was exported from Staffordshire, yet it was 
of very inferior quality, and the best kinds had to be 
imported from France, whereas in 1763, when Wedg- 
wood had introduced his improvements, English ware 
was used all over Europe, and had a reputation for 
cheapness and superior quality. His discovery of the 
property of different clays for making medallions, 
cameos, etc., more durable than bronze, was a valuable 
acquisition to the fine arts. 

The discovery of the use of gas for light was another 
contribution to the series of improvements made during 
the last century. 

The beneficial results of all these great discoveries 
were very great and began immediately to be felt. At 
the beginning of the i8th century the English were 
far behind most of the other European nations in me- 
chanical knowledge ; for instance, we were using at our 
coal pits the implements and contrivances which the 
Germans had used two or three hundred years before. 
These discoveries of her sons of the i8th century not 
only placed her on an equality with the rival powers, 
but even gave her the lead in the mechanical and 
engineering arts. Other nations had now to borrow 
our inventions and learn how to use them from our 
mechanics. 

These discoveries entirely changed the character 
of our commerce with other nations. Up to this 
time our exports had been wool, ore, and other raw 
materials, and our imports had be,en manufactured 
articles. Our iron was sent abroad to be smelted, 
our flax to be spun, and the manufactured goods 
were returned to us. There were penalties imposed 
by law on the exportation of raw materials, but 
these articles would, nevertheless, be *run.' This 
state of things continued . till the time of Arkwright 
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And Watt, when a great change began to take 
place. We now not only manufacture all our own 
raw productions, but also all that we can get from 
foreign parts ; we import all the wool we can from 
America, Australia, South Africa, Spain, Germany, 
and export the manufactured goods ; we have become, 
as it were-, the manufacturers for the world. These 
manufactures found employment for large numbers of 
the population (which, after having been for a long 
period nearly stationary, now began to increase rapidly) 
and greatly improved their condition, creating among 
them a spirit of self-dependence. The abundance of 
well-paid work to be procured anywhere gave the 
workn»a» an opinion of his own value and a feeling 
of independence ; the introduction of steam -propelled 
machinery, by relieving the labourer from his former 
drudgery and giving him more ennobling and rational 
labour, did much to raise him in the social scale; a 
more expeditious mode of labour brought with it a 
shorter period of toil and gave the workman more time 
for self-improvement, and for the enjoyment of his 
family's society and the other comforts of home ; while 
the higher wages and the cheapening of all the 
necessaries of life, consequent upon the rise of home- 
manufacturing and of an improved system of intercom- 
munication, enabled the poorer classes to enjoy many 
comforts which they had hitherto been unable to afford. 
The poor man's condition was further improved by 
the cheapness of riding since the introduction of rail- 
way travelling. The fares by rail are low ^nd have 
caused a proportionate lowering in the charges by other 
vehicles, especially in large towns where there are 
several methods of getting from one place to another — 
railway, steam-boat, tram-car, omnibus — and where 
competition is consequently keeit. The day predicted 
by George Stephenson, when riding should be cheaper 
than walking, has come. A labouring man rides to his 
work for a few pence, and by doing so saves so much 
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time that the longer time he thus gets at his work 
more than pays for his ride. Thus a man employed 
»all day in the heart of crowded London is able to have 
his * villa' in the country and ride to and from his 
work morning and evening by the special cheap trains 
»or tram-cars that are started for his accommodation in 
London and other large towns, and is thus enabled to 
enjoy country air and country scenes. This last is by 
no means a trifling advantage; for the humanizing 
influences of nature's society do as much as (or more 
than) all else in elevating the mind of man. Workmen 
-employed at a distance from their homes can now 
return to their families every evening, instead of being 
separated from them for a week, month, or longer 
period'. They can thus enjoy more of the softening 
influences of home-life, which is no slight assistance 
to the general work of civilization and improvement. 
The facilities for travelling offered to all classes seems 
to be still increasing. For the middle and upper ^classes 
there are cheap tours either through various parts of 
our own island or through the continental countries, 
while the working man has his periodical holiday and 
excursion. By tra^veUing one'^ store of knowledge and 
experience is increased greatly ; we become familiar 
with foreign parts and the manners and customs of 
foreigners. By mixing with other nations our own 
national prejudices are softened down; we form a more 
•liberal judgment of others ; we get rid of the self-conceit 
to which as an insular people we are so prone. By 
seeing .more of other kingdoms and their inhabitants 
we learn to take more interest in w«hatever affects them, 
for, pent up in our little island, we are too much inclined 
to let the rest of the world go on as it likes so long as 
we are left undisturbed. When one part of .a country 
Jias no communication with the next, the inhabitants 
-of one part can know nothing of those of another, and 
frequently have all kinds of' strange ideas about each 
(Other. Down to the beginning of the last century the 
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neighbouring counties of the Lowlands of Scotland 
regarded each other as mortal enemies, and a fair, at 
which some from different counties met, rarely passed 
off without bloodshed. By a system of easy com- 
munication these notions are corrected, each begins 
to see the good that there is in the other, which 
leads to mutual feelings of respect and esteem, and 
thus the various parts of the kingdom are united and 
consolidated. The separation of district from district 
by the want of roads, though it causes numerous 
interesting local legends and traditions, and a pic- 
turesque variety of manners, yet fosters superstition 
and local prejudices, and a multitude of local dialects 
which tend to destroy the unity of the language. 
At one time there was no village without its' witch, 
no old house without its ghost. These and all the like 
are put to flight by the extension of railways, for 
neither ghost or fairy can long endure the shrill 
whistle of the steam-engine. 

But while the steam-engine banishes from among 
.us *the lubber fiend,' who in return for a basin of 
milk-porridg^e used to sweep out the kitchen every 
night, or thresh the com, it places in our hands the 
means of accomplishing tasks which before would 
have been pronounced beyond the power of man. 
Formerly if a bridge was wanted over a place of 
any difficulty his Satanic Majesty had to be invoked, 
and the bridge was named after him. Witness the 
number of * Devil's Bridges' throughout the United 
Kingdom, which, however, are now deprived of all 
their claims upon our wonder and awe by being placed 
beside the stupendous works of the last and the 
present century. If we compare these works with 
those -of the ancient world we see how far the former 
surpass the latter. The Great Pyramid of Egypt 
employed, according to Herodotus, 100,000 men (ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, 300,000) for twenty 
years. The London and Birmingham Railway, though 
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nearly* three times as vast a work, was finished in less 
than five years by 20,000 men. Add to this that the 
Pyramid was the work of the Sovereign, with all 
the resources of his vast dominions at his command, 
while the English work was executed by a company 
of private individuals, unaided by Government and 
in the face of much opposition. Many of the works 
accomplished in the course of these undertakings equal 
the works of anciept times for grandeur and beauty, 
while for utility they altogether surpass them. Who 
can gaze upon such works as the bridges over the 
Menai Straits, the Chirk Aqueduct, Sankey Viaduct, 
Harecastle Tunnel, or the substantial structures on 
Eddystone and Bell Rock, without being struck with 
the resolute boldness, ingenuity, and perseverance 
which must have been required for the accomplish- 
ment of these miracles of mechanical skill? Who 
will not confess that the works of our age are far 
nobler than those of ancient times? for while the 
gigantic structures of Egypt speak to us only of the 
ambition and t3n-anny of some despot, our useful 
works tell of fame achieved by benefiting mankind, 
and of successful struggling with difficulties till then 
thought insuperable, urging us to emulate the perse- 
verance and resolution of the builders of these works. 
Truly England may well be proud of these her sons 
who have raised her firom the lowest to the highest 
place in mechanical works. Not only in such works 
as these is the usefulness of the steam-engine seen, but 
Iby its application to propel locomotives time and 
space seem annihilated. If we wish to be carried 
to the other end of the kingdom we have only to 
take our seat in the magic carriage, as it were, and 
we are there almost instantaneously. 

The increase of travelling since the introduction of 
this cheap and rapid method of locomotion adds 

• The pyramid is estimated as being = 15,733,000 units, While the 
lailway = 25,000,000 more. 
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greatly to our knowledge of other countries, their 
products and climates, &c. And, while plodding* 
diligently through the beauties of our own or of 
foreign lands after the direction of our guide-book, 
we are sure to gain a g^eat deal of knowledge 
which is not *in the bond.' 

Not only do railways and steamers afford aa 
attractive method of travelling, but are also the 
cheapest and most rapid mode gf carriage of goods, 
which renders them invaluable to commerce. An 
ifnportant feature that has marked the introduction 
of steam locomotion is the International Exhibition, 
by which all nations are brought together and see 
more of one another; we see the productions of art 
and nature from all lands, and thus become acquainted 
with lands that we are not able to visit. Exhibitions 
g^ve rise to a desire of emulation, and thus promote 
progress; they inform us of many of the improve- 
ments known in other countries, but of which we 
are ignorant. 

The cheap mode of carriage afforded us in steam- 
power enables us to enjoy the productions of other 
•countries at a low price, and thus our comforts are 
increased, which is another stej* onwards in civili- 
zation. 

Dr. Arnold regarded railways as the deathblow 
-of all remaining feudalism. And indeed he was not 
far wrong, for they have done much to lessen the 
distinctions between classes. The lord and the peasant 
ride in the same train, separated by, perhaps, an inch 
of oak or deal between them, both travel at the same 
«peed, and, though the latter gets his ride much 
cheaper than the other, yet he does not feel indebted 
to the railway company, inasmuch as he paid all 
that was demanded of him ; nay more, he feels that 
he is helping to pay for the line by patronizing it. 
Perhaps it may be said that the inducements to ride 
held out by the cheap means of conveyance may tend 
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to make us eflfeminate and disinclined for walking 
at ail. There may be a slight tendency this way 
(and, indeed, advanced civilization i^ always attended 
with increased luxury), but in such a bracing climate 
as ours it is not much to be feared. 

The aversion to change and innovations inherent 
in the English was well shewn in the obstinacy with 
which they retained the old systems of things even 
after they had been found inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the times. And thus improvements 
were never introduced till the want of them was 
really felt, and hence the canals, railways, &c., when 
introduced, were generally remunerative undertakings, 
and from their paying a good return induced others 
to speculate in such works. Thus the capitalist lent 
his money for works that would benefit the whole 
nation, and public and private advantage went hand 
in hand. 

The means for the rapid transit of news afforded 
by steam communication (and almost perfected by 
the addition of the electric telegraph) is another 
valuable gift of the mechanical geniuses of the last 
century. Not only does it afford all classes the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in our own 
country, which is a means of awakening in the breast 
of each a patriotic interest in the welfare of his 
country, but it also gives us a view of affairs in 
other countries, and thus gives us a wider feeling of 
sympathy for the whole human family. Without 
railways we could not have cheap newspapers, and 
without newspapers the mass of the people would 
be in ignorance of what was being transacted in 
this realm, and without any knowledge of this the 
franchise would be worse than useless to them ; they 
would know nothing of the character of their candi- 
date, and by their votes given blindly they would 
become dangerous to the nation firom their numbers. • 
I do not njean to say that everyone always uses his 
VOL. IX. Q 
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knowledge well, that is another thing; I only mean 
that it is the duty of a government to put in the 
power of the people all the practicable means of 
acquiring knowledge — a task the performance of 
which steam-power (used in printing and distributing 
books, &c.) greatly facilitates. We are not so quarrel- 
some and fond of war as we used to be, or I might 
point to the importance of a system of rapid com- 
munication in time of war. 

The change in the mode of travelling brought a 
change in the character of the travellers. Under the 
old stage-coach system, persons rarely travelled except 
on business, and the passengers were likely to be com- 
panions for the greater part of the journey, perhaps for 
the whole. Being likely to be pent up together for 
several hours, exposed to the same dangers, and bent 
on the same journey, they naturally tried to pass the 
time in as pleasant a way a possible, and so tried to 
amuse each other, soon fell into conversation, all 
became communicative, each began to feel an interest 
in the resti and often a life-long friendship sprang from 
companionship in a journey. In a railway carriage 
all is changed; your journey is performed in a few 
minutes, or if it lasts longer your companions are con- 
tinually changing ; you see so many strangers that you 
cannot feel any personal interest in them ; if you fall 
into conversation with one, before the preliminary 
remarks about the weather and the like are got over, 
the train stops, he gets out, and another takes his place. 
If you try to engage him in conversation, the same 
result follows. And thus it is that after a little travel- 
ling we become reserved ; in consequence of our iso- 
lated position as a nation we are so conceited that we 
are afraid of committing ourselves by any remarks 
made to an utter stranger, and so we become taciturn 
and retiring until we have travelled more among other 
nations and have learnt to talk more freely with any 
chance person we may meet. 
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To the same cause is due the change from the open- 
handed liberality of former times to the more circum- 
spect methods of dispensing charity now practised. In 
the olden times, we are told, the rich man answered 
the beggar's appeal by giving him his purse and telling 
him to call at his house for more when he had spent 
that. Nowadays the poor mendicant meets with a 
rebuff or receives a small dole. The cause of this 
is, that formerly the rich man and the poor often 
lived and died in the same parish without ever having 
gone twenty miles from home, and thus the wealthy 
knew all the neighbouring poor and felt an interest in 
them, whereas now both travel more and so know less 
of each other, while at the same time the rich man 
meets with so many indigent petitioners for charity of 
whom he knows nothing, that not only is he less ready 
to give from fear of relieving an unworthy person, but 
he is less able to do so because the claims upon him 
are more numerous. 

The great revolution in engineering brought about 
in the last century has led us to regard hardly any- 
thing as impossible. As Telford said ' impossible only 
exists in the language of old prejudice.' * Nil admirari ' 
is the chief requisite for a happy life, according to 
Horace. If so, we are at any rate a little nearer felicity 
than our ancestors of a century ago. We should 
perhaps be liable to become ever anxious for further 
revolutions in mechanics and engineering were it not 
for the stubborn steadiness of the John Bull nature 
which sticks most tenaciously to all existing systems. 
We are always so fully convinced that our present 
system is nearly if not quite perfect (so that it would be 
presumption to change it in the hope of improving it), 
that we regard any proposals for the improvement of 
our mode of travelling, by substituting balloons or the 
like for railway trains, as day-dreams and castles in 
the air. 

The change in all existing forms of things caused a 

Q2 
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sort of wandering contempt for those who had so long 
been content with the unprog^ressive, motionless state 
of the past. We are in danger of regarding all the 
ideas of our elders as old-fashioned and not worth the 
notice of our advanced intellects, and thus becoming 
deficient in the proper reverence and respect we owe to 
them. There is a very perceptible difference between 
the respectful bearing of youths towards their elders in 
the last century and the disregard for authority which 
is now spreading. For instance, in addressing our 
parents we no longer give them the respectful titles of 
** Sir,' or * Madam,' which were used in the last century. 

The great achievements in mechanical and engineer- 
ing works in the last century drew many to the pursuit 
of those studies, and gave rise to a class of civil 
engineers. An impetus was given to mechanical 
•studies, which became a branch of liberal education. 

The introduction of machinery and the rise of the 
factory system by superseding the domestic industry, 
which formerly performed all these operations, may 
seem a not unmitigated good. The home-life is broken 
up, the children are removed from the watchful eye of 
their parents to the workshop of their master. But this 
is also perhaps no evil; the children are removed irom 
a too indulgent parent to a more strict master ; they are 
taught more self-dependence by being sent into the 
world to fight their own way ; they work with a number 
of others whose industry would shame any idle feelings 
they might have, and would incite them to strive and 
surpass them. 

Lastly, these mechanical and engineering improve- 
ments have afforded us great assistance in Christian- 
izing and civilizing other lands. We have easy and 
rapid intercourse with foreign parts ; we are able to 
assist the heathen nations in improving their country, 
and thus gain their respect and gratitude, which will 
form a good preparation for the delivery of the great 
message we have to carry to them, since if we shew 
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ourselves able and willing- to improve their temporal 
condition, they will be more inclined to listen to what 
we have to say about their spiritual state. 

Such, then, are some of the chief results of the dis- 
coveries of Watt, Arkwright and others, which raised 
us from the position we occupied as one of the most 
backward of civilized nations, as regards mechanical 
skill, to a place of eminence among the first. 

W. Warren. 






THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 



Stay^ for thy foot is on tlie holy ground, — 
O whence, through many a scene of wondrous power 
To hold the lingering step, whence came in dreams 
The unresting goad, that urged my spirit on. 
Impatient, till, among the hills and plains. 
Echoes unknown to sweetest lute of Greece 
Moved through the stillness, and a hallowed calm. 
Fraught with all the influence of sacred thought. 
Was pierced by one clear whisper — *Lo, 'tis here. 
The Sepulchre wherein thy Lord was laid?* 
For once, in days of that unchastened joy 
Whose fulness swells the heart well-nigh to pain. 
What time, beyond all first imaginings. 
Glory and beauty and the splendid past 
Burst on a sudden through their veil, and bow 
The soul to homage, I had wandered forth 
O'er legendary seas and haunts of fame, 
Heedless, or heedful, only to prolong 
The day whose hours gave back, with added pomp. 
Hero, and demi-god, and god-built walls. 
And armies, and the clash of sword and shield. 
And headlong onset, and wild flight and death. 
Or else, among sweet knots of sister isles 
Of more than fabled beauty, where the walls 
Of silver-gleaming marble rise o'er waves 
Dark as the purple wine of gods, had sailed 
The live-long summer's day, nor cast a thought 
On the far orient, save to hail its sun 
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Brightening a brightness of the nearest things, 
And kindling with new light the days of old. 

There came an hour, and with that hour a change, 
An hour of yearning for untrodden ways. 
Of yearning for the deep mysterious awe 
That waits on footprints of the living truth. 
For what avails it, if, until the end 
And limit of all wandering, one should seek 
Only the realm of dreams, and feed the soul 
In wistful musings on a shadow world? 
And though the spirit circle in wider range. 
And track the fate of empires, and make pause 
Amid the ruins of huge capitols. 
There is no writing on their tumbled stones 
That tell5 of ought save failure ; there is none 
Among their splintered columns but proclaims^ 
Even in the pictured navies, broken hosts, 
And names memorial of the laurelled chiefs, . 
That death was Lord of all, and in the day. 
Yea in the very hour of full success, 
Spread his dark banner o'er the conquering head, 
And claimed it for his prey. Such change of hapy 
Through all the storied annals of the past. 
Mingles its dusky hues in the bright woof. 
And leaves no flag of glory without stam. 

Wherefore there came a hunger of the soul. 
Asking whereon it might be fed; there came 
A longing for some firm unshifting ground, 
On which the foot might stand, from which the eye 
Might range o'er all the changes of all time. 
And from whose hallowed centre should grow up 
No lying tripod, but a living rock. 
The keystone of a world's undying truth. 

There was no answer from the heroic ground ; 
There was no spirit in the murmurous woods 
That nod on Delphian crags; the inmost shrine 
Smote with an utter silence on the heart, 
Not as of things that have been, and are not, 
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But as the void of things that never were, 
HoUoWy and echoless, and soulless all. 

That longing of the spirit will not sleep ; 
It finds an answer, for it will not rest 
Unanswered, though it drive the wanderer forth 
O'er leagfue on leagfue of wilderness, to search 
The stones for record, and, in every home 
Of undiscovered wonders tarrying long, 
With patient quest, and reverent scrutiny. 
Follow the secret to its inmost cell. 
And oft, among the desert solitudes. 
Beside the margin of some crystal well, 
Fringed with a belt of wavy palms, there came 
A vision of the end ; there came a hope 
To stand, with beating pulse and fixdd gaz6, 
Undoubting, and anon, with bended knee, 
Like him who paused before he entered in. 
Lean o'er the pillow of the Sacred Head, 
And o'er the stones that propped the wounded Side. 
Then came the waki^ng, and the lengfth of way. 
And the hot level rays that firom the east 
Shot their bright net to lure the pilgrim on. 

There are who, under some perturbing dream. 
Stretch forth the embrace of eager arms dispread 
To close upon a shadow, and the shade 
Slides from their touch, nor vanishes, but still 
Moves on before them mocking, and in form 
That wears the pale similitude of one 
They fain would follow, with elusive step 
Cheats them in mazes of still fleeting hope. 
Not other is their lot, who, as they move 
In circles always narrowing, seem to find, 
And cannot surely know that they have found, 
The very centre of their search. For doubt 
Here blots the picture, and a fable there. 
Clad in some guise of truth, is seen untrue ; 
And here fond superstition, and here love, 
And here credulity would point the way, 
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Till, saving that we know not, nought is known. . 

And yet to know so nearly, and to scan 
TJie very acre in whose space is hemmed 
The goal of the long pilgrimage, to know 
That, were the footprints of the feet of old ' 
Stamped on the pavement^ we should note them 

here. 
Here on the marble where our own are held, 
This is a thing to thrill the heart, to wake 
The quivering joy of one who, in the dark, 
Is conscious of a presence, and before 
One syllable of sound divides the air 
Knows he shall hear the accents that he loves. 
And even thus, about the holy ground. 
Blind fancy, swifter than devoted feet, 
Plies her lone eager wanderings, counts and weighs 
AH that may seem to assure the issue, all 
That lends a doubt its film, or scatters it; 
Then, as a bird long hovering in mid air 
Stoops on a sudden, and nestles in the grass. 
Cries to itself— The place is surely here. 

But when the speed of fancy is o'erta'en. 
And the feet stand where scarce a hundred steps 
Of ground untrodden sever from the spot, 
O deem not hardly, ye that never poured 
The light of day on some most cherished dream. 
Not hardly deem of one whose spirit sinks, 
When the fond vision of the hoped for truth 
Fades in the truth that breaks upon his gaze. 
For what, although he knew, from rumoured tales, 
And pilgrim voices, or the witness lines 
That picture distant chambers and far climes. 
All the changed face and hiding of the tomb ? 
He that hath longed to stand where Christ hath stood. 
And kneel beside the grave where Christ hath lain. 
Will in his own despite forget, will know 
Unknowing, and believing disbelieve, 
All that the centuries have worked, and see 
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Xouglit save the image of the silent stone 
Writ in the page of the Evangelist. 

'Twere best in quiet of some lonely night. 
Or else in the pure calm of earliest mom. 
To stand before the jealous guarding walls. 
For, though the peradventure should remain. 
Still, could we tread beside the very place. 
And sweep away, in thought, the walls, and break 
The clustered pillars from their basement stones; 
And could we tear the cressets from the roof. 
And pour the rays of sunbeams on the rock. 
Like those that pierced its darkness when the mom 
Brake through the three days' slumber, or at eve 
Come, as they came, held by a pious care. 
Who bore the fragrant grains and snowy vest; — 
Then, longing to believe the thing we love. 
And loving to believe the thing we hope. 
Love, hope, and faith would tend our steps, and tell 
That, though the eye behold it not, we touch 
The holiest centre of all holiest ground. 
Alas ! the cumbrous work of man, the din 
Of voices, and the hurrying crowds that come, 
The sad inglorious worship, and the swarm 
Of pressing shoulders, and of eyes that stare 
Wild with the hour's emotion, — ^answer strange 
Meets in all these the heart's foreshadowed joy. 
Better, methinks, to have dwelt in some lone spot. 
Yet musing o'er the pages of the four. 
And, as of old, following in pious thought 
Arimathean Joseph, till there rose, 
As in a picture, the still garden scene, 
And dewy flowers, and shade of drooping boughs. 
Clustering about the mouth of the dark cave. 
O, ere we suflFer the faint heart to sink 
Beneath its weight of disappointed hope. 
Ere yet we own 'twere better to begone, 
And strive to kindle fancy's torch anew, 
Hie we to some retreat, unsought of crowds, 
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Whereon the holy feet have surely trod, 

"Where sleep the waters of the lake, as once 

They seemed to hush their very lightest plash. 

Timing their pulses to the bated breath 

Of multitudes that hung upon His lips ; 

Or else among the lilied fields, or where 

A few dark olives in Gethsemane 

Tell where He knelt to pray, seek we to win 

The wandering senses back, to feel again 

That He was here indeed. For 'tis most true 

That oft the spark of a bright gem is lost, 

Cumbered with filagree of gold, and shows 

Less bright and precious in the flaunting crown: 

But should the gem be sundered from its guard. 

And should one lay it in the open palm. 

Again the pure* rays glitter with the change 

Of all the tints that lighted the dark mine. 

Wherefore, though light of day, and cold bare truth 

Steal its weird glory from the dream we dreamed. 

It needs but for an hour to turn aside. 

To steep the heart in dews of that clear fount 

From whence its earliest yearning sprang, and, lo. 

The vision shall come back; once more the words 

Clad in the beauty of simplicity. 

And simple with the unadorned truth. 

Bring back one night of sorrow, one still day, 

Still with the pause that to a breathless world 

Preludes the earthquake, . and one Sacred Morn, 

That flashed upon the grave and gate of d,eath. 

And rendered back to earth the Lord of Life. 

Fast fell the night, and with a murky shade 
Disconsolate, enwrapped the barren Mount. 
And all was mute where the loud curse had rung. 
And all was void, where fierce malignant eyes 
Had scowled in wrath upon the tree of pain. 
Twas then there came the hush of stealing feet. 
Whose fall scarce brake the calm, or seemed to make 
The very silence audible; and so 
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The pale spear-wounded body of the Christ, 
Nerveless and spent, and drooping as the boughs 
Of some tall cedar shattered by the bolt, 
Leaned their surrendered burthen in the arms 
Of the few faithful, smitten to the heart 
With all the pangs of dying hope, or bowed 
In sorrow that discerned not its own depth. 
And rested in the hollow of the rock. 

And there were tears perchance (yet none hath told^. 
And there were words (yet they were never writ). 
And there were fears, and doubts, and hope, and faith. 
And sorrow, and the weight of dread suspense. 
And woman's tenderness of heart, that lost 
In veriest pity somewhat of its load, 
And man's more silent brooding, whereunto 
Alike the bitterness of present woe. 
And memory of lost blessings minister. 

O wondrous night ! The nations of the earth 
On whom thy darkness fell, the wearied sons 
Of labour, the soft child of thoughtless ease. 
The sailor on rough ways of tossing foam, 
In cot, in palace, or on straining planks, 
And all whose eyelids sorrow had weighed down. 
And all who courted some sweet dream of joy. 
And infant innocence, and wrinkled age. 
Sought the dear boon of sleep. Methinks the Hours, 
The fabled pursuivants of speeding time. 
Had life awhile, and watched; so strange a space 
For ought that breathed to seek oblivion — 
So grand a wonder, through the mystic realms 
Of heaven, and hell below, the dim abode 
Of spirits waiting their great Visitant, 
Moved to its full completion, while the eyes 
Of Seraphs, that before the throne of God 
Veil their bright faces, scanned the mystery 
Adoring, and once more the earth awoke 
To the long silence of the Sabbath mom. 

'Tis written that they rested on that day: 
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In sbotli" th«re is a rest in which the limbs 

May take the quiet of a sculptured stone ; 

And still the mind, stretched in intensest pain, 

Live, 'twixt the rising and the set of Sun, 

Long years of a fierce conflict; and there are 

Who, in a trance, unmoving, feel the hours 

Drag every moment like a monstrous chain, 

Whose ponderous links uncoil themselves, and roll 

Backward at every step essayed. Nor less 

Comes there on 3ome the stupor of despair ; 

And -some there are whose sweet and gentle spirits, 

Like ships that anchor in a stormless bay, 

Wait in all patience whatso'er the end: 

So tarry they the leisure of their Lord. 

And some perchance there were anibng the few 

Who found a strength for prayer, nor wholly lost. 

Amid the maze of soul-perplexing doubts. 

Some hold upon the word they had not known. 

Some light of faith in Scriptures that were dark. 

That spake of life from death, and how He told 

Of the third day. For them the restless mind 

Hovered about His tomb ; they could not hear 

The whispers of their own expectancy: 

There was a sense of something that should be. 

Not clearly hoped, nor yet beyond all hope, 

Something to pierce the shade, and from the tomb 

Ravish the first fruits of the world's great life. 

They know not, asked not, how ; but from their souls 

O'erladen poured the words of those that pray 

Believing that they cannot pray unheard. 

So, slowly wore away the Sabbath hours; 

So, through the changes that no words may tell, 

Sweeping in troubled waves across the heart, 

They mused, or prayed, and waited for the morn. 

And if an idle fancy long to paint 

That morn more heavenly sweet than e'er arose 

O'er the soft vales of primal paradise. 

If, in the holiest sanctuary of thought, 
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No place is found for ought where grosser earth 
Tells of the mortal stain, and saddening cloud. 
And all that dims the rays of perfect light, 
Were it not well to deem of that one hour 
As ransomed from all shade, to deem that heaven 
Brightened with clearest beams and purest dew 
The solemn gfuarded rock? till, with a throb 
That to its sunless centre shook the globe. 
The cold dark chamber quickened, and the soul 
Borpe back on viewless pinions, sought again 
The life-wound's taintless portals, whence it sped. 
And lived, and moved on earth again the Christ. 
O longed for centre of the world's great hope, 
O witness walls of that dim sepulchre, 
That saw the deathless life, and lifeless death, 
Yours is the true heart-spell that lengfth of time 
Strengthens and binds about the soul. For you 
The force of saintly tongfues, and warrior swords, 
Bernard, or Louis, or the Lion-Heart, 
Wrought the high deeds that dwell, and still shall 

dwell. 
On lips that tell of holy zeal. The Cross 
On blazoned shield, and on- the hilted blade. 
And on proud banners under leaguered walls. 
Hides 'neath its sacred arms the erring pride. 
And all of human fault that mingles still 
With thoughts of worthiest aim. But most, O most. 
The secret of the rock, its prison shade 
Illumined, and the barrier rolled away. 
Tell to each sinking heart that He who died. 
And ever liveth, with Himself shall bring. 
With all the lineaments we knew and loved, 
Changed but the same, changed only to be pure. 
The heirs of that long life, won by His death 
Whom not the grave could hold, nor death might 
change. 

C. Stanwell. 
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CHRISTIAN DE QUADE. 



{Translated from the German). 




gHE Autumn storms of the year 1496 had come 
in with such unusual vehemence that not a 
boat had ventured out of harbour for a week 
past. Across the lowlands of Jutland the raging 
north-west wind whistled up the Skagerrak and drove 
great rollers into the Belt, dashing them against the 
chalk cliffs with tremendous force, just where it 
narrows between Funen and Zeeland. At the foot 
of a projecting point, crowned by the castle of 
Nyburgh, the waves broke with such a continuous 
roar that the few inhabitants looked out with anxious 
feelings on. the raging elements below. Long since 
the sea had worn the soft stone away on the northern 
side, and occasionally large masses of overhanging 
rock had fallen in. The wing of the castle at that 
comer was now deserted as dangerous, and even 
the fishermen only ventured beneath the shadow of 
the rock in calm weather, with many a fearful look 
at the dark mass that frowned above them. 

At the time our story opens, a stalwart boy was 
^ standing on a balcony over the boiling waters, and 
with his clenched fists seemed to offer battle to the 
storm; when an old man in court attire approached 
in trembling haste, making vain endeavours to be 
heard above the howling of the wind. Suddenly the 
boy looked round, and seeing the other's strange 
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grimaces, burst out laughing. The courtier seized 
the favourable moment to lead him away to the 
interior of the castle. The pair entered a spacious 
dining-hall^ where a lean individual in clerical garb, 
and a dame of some fifty years of age were awaiting* 
them. 

" Here is the young prince, you see," said the old 
courtier, Manskiold, ** and where do you think I found 
him ? In the old north wing, where the pixies dance 
by moonlight, and no one has ventured to tread for 
years past. It was only my tender love and faithful- 
ness to my charge that gave me courage to approach 
the place." 

"Certainly,*' whined the chaplain, "it is a wonder 
the building did not give way under the weight of 
your sins." 

" The fear of that fate kept you from the attempt, 
I suppose, Mr. Rolfsson," retorted the chamberlain, 
" though it is your duty, as clerical tutor, to accompany 
the prince everywhere." 

"What nonsense you are talking," broke in Dame 
Thorsbrygge, "one would think Prince Christian was 
in need of your protection, while he is more manly 
and courageous than both of you together. What he 
would undertake and dare alone, you " 

A deep rumble and crash cut short the chatelaine's 
remark. The building shook to its very foundations. 
A portion of the rock with the northern wing had 
fallen into the sea. The two men gazed at each other 
in blank horror, while the dame, more hardened in 
crime than they, said with a forced laugh : " So much 
the better, we need not fear any misfortune there 
now." 

Before the other could answer, a servant entered 

hastily announcing that "the rock had carried with 

it a large part of the old castle, and the half of a 

.dungeon underground. An old man from Gothland 

who had been imprisoned there for some years, by 
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the orders of Dame Thorsbrygge, would have fallen 
with the building only that the chains he was fastened 
to were fixed in the inner wall ; so that there the 
poor wretch was hanging between life and death, 
Screaming like a sea-gull." 

The chatelaine had grown pale as death, but re- 
covering herself, with an effort, she said, "Well, let 
him scream ; the rotten wall will soon give way, and 
then his cries will be stopped." 

" Can't he be saved by a rope ?" said Manskiold. 
• "No rope would reach so far," answered the 
chaplain, who, though pale, was self-possessed, "and 
the stairs that lead down to the dungeon are entered 
from the outer side." 

Prince Christian, standing behind the speakers, 
had noticed their behaviour unobserved. " You slavish 
crew," he now exclaimed, " if you were hanging there, 
might the hand that stretched out to save you be 
withered. Up, Manskiold, you cowardly dog, the 
priest and the witch may stay where they like." 
And he rushed out, followed by the trembling 
chamberlain. 

Close to the outer side of the cliff, grim dungeons 
had been hollowed out; but as the soft chalk-rock 
would have been easily broken through, these had 
been strengthened with thick walls of harder stone. 
In one of these walls the chains were fixed, by which 
the unhappy prisoner was hanging, half of whose abode 
had been swallowed up by the waves. The chaplain 
was right enough in saying that the steps leading 
to this dismal abode had fallen with the outer wall, 
and so it seemed impossible to aid the poor wretch. 

"Is there no thorough Norseman here," cried the 
Prince, "who is used to taking sea-birds and their 
eggs ?" 

" Here !" answered a fair-haired burly man ; " bring 
me a proper rope, and 1*11 not mind that drop of 
splashing." 

VOL. IX. R 
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In a fortress like Nyburg a coil of **bird-5Tope»'** 
was always at hand; and when one of these, with, 
a cross-bar of stout blackthorn, had been carefully 
examined, it was fastened firmly to a staple, and the 
" bird-man " prepared for his venture, A short pause 
occurred on the prince suddenly saying he wished 
to try it himself. The old chamberlain began entreat- 
ing his charge to desist, when Olaf Svenson coolly- 
thrust him aside, saying: 'TU teach you in calxxi 
weather before you try it in a breeze." 

Armed with a short boat-hook, a hammer in his 
belt and some cord coiled round his waist, the Norse- 
man was slowly lowered over the face of the clifif. 
The rope swung now to the right, now to the left; 
beneath him the waves roared and dashed their foam 
high above his head; yet, undisturbed, Olaf sankr 
deeper and deeper, till he reached the level of the 
prison floor. This lay rather on one side of him, 
but a short swing of his body brought him near, 
and then with a steady grip he caught his boat- 
hook in the wall and stood safe. A few powerful 
blows of the heavy hammer broke oflF the chains ; the 
insensible prisoner was bound by waist and chest to 
his preserver; the latter pushed oflF, and with his 
burden spun out once more over the raging waters. 

As the pair swept slowly upwards, the bystanders 
looked anxiously on ; and in their midst the chatelaine 
and chaplain stood trembling for the result of their 
plots. 

Now, as the men saved from death were drawn 
to safe ground^ the dame pressed eagerly forward. 
" Make way," she said ; " bring the man to my 
chamber and I will tend him till he recovers." 

"Your pardon, lady," interposed Olaf, "we bird- 
men know best what tending we need after our 
labours. So come with me, comrade." 

"To my chamber, I tell you," screamed the other, 
pale with rage and fear; but Olaf quietly raised the 
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old man in his arms and bore him off. As the woman 
was following, Prince Chri;Stian stepped forward and 
said, mockingly, " Olaf is right enough ; 'twere against, 
all custom to take the man to yout chamber, Dame 
Thorsbrygge." She turned away, her eyes gleaming 
with hate, and made a sign to the chaplain, who 
followed her slowly towards the newer building. 

"It all comes of half measures," he said to himself; 
*' if the woman . had not held me back* old Canute 
were dead long since, and unable to tell tales, instead 
of bringing us to the scaffold, as he will now." 

After passing along several passages and stairs, 
they gained at last a narrow room under the dome 
of the chapel, which had been used before now as 
their council-chamber. 

"What wise plan have you now, madam?" began 
the priest. " We must endeavour to get at the old 
man in some way. You must mix him a refreshing 
draught of wine." 

"On your recipe, I suppose," was the mocking 
answer. 

"This is no time for jokes or recriminations," 
growled the chaplain; "the prince and all in tha 
castle know you have had men imprisoned ; they will 
ask the cause, and old Canute will answer that we 
urged him to throw the prince out of a boat, but 
that he refused." 

"But that's false," interrupted the woman; "he 
came here with murderous plans against the prince, 
so I imprisoned him." * 

"Bah!" he replied, shaking his head, "not a soul 
would believe us. 

"I don't care, if only the prince believeSj" was 
the answer; "and surely we can impose once more 
on him." 

A mighty blow from without burst the bolts, and 
the door flew open. The young prince stepped between 
the terrified couple, closely followed by Olaf. "I'm 

R2 
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afraid it will be rather difficult to impose on liim 
once more," he said; "you see it has been done so 
often before. I think, Madam Thorsbryg-ge, the 
chaplain is right; not a soul will believe you." 

The conspirators fell on their knees, begging" for 
mercy; but the prince cried, in a rage, "Cease your 
postures; if I could venture the life of this noble 
man for the sake of rubbish like you, I would have 
you hung to old Canute's chains this very hour, and 
leave you to the mercy of the waves. What say 
you, Olaf r" 

" If it is your command," answered the deep voice 
of the Norseman, " I'll soon have them down there." 
• With loud prayers the unhappy wretches beg-ged 
for mercy, whilst their stem young judge looked on 
with close-pressed lips. At last he said slowly: "I 
believe it will be best to let you live." Before they 
could express their trembling thanks, Christian bade 
them be silent, and continued: "You will stay here 
in your old position; 'Olaf and Canute alone know 
your treachery, and they will keep their counsel." 

The priest raised his hand to, commence an oath 
of fidelity, when the lash of a dog-whip, carried by 
the prince, fell on it so sharply that he stopped with 
a loud cry of pain. "You had better wait for the 
rest," continued the prince; "in the first place you 
will each give a thousand thalers (about ;^i5o) to 
old Canute Gundalf." 

" I don't possess so much," cried the chaplain, and 
** Whence should a poor widow like me get such a 
sum ?" was the complaint of the other. 

"Very well, you shall give what you have got^ 
and certainly no more! You, Olaf, will take care 
that these precious beings do not leave this place 
till their rooms have been thoroughly searched, and 
all the gold and silver that is found handed over 
to their victim. However little it is he must be 
content, for we have just beard that neither pos- 
sesses a thousand thalers." 
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The cry to which the chatelaine was about to give 
vent was stopped by a glance from her companion 
in iniquity. The prince continued, with a laugh: 
**'Tis a sin to lie, is it not, chaplain? I believe it 
would be a mistake to let the world know that there 
are those in Nyburg who are willing to plot against 
my life. So here you may stay, but on this con- 
dition, mark you : that each of you separately unfolds 
the plan for my murder in every particular. If your 
accounts do not agree you will be chained to a 
place you wot of. Olaf, do your duty." 

The Norseman seized the chaplain, brought him to 
a small turret-chamber, and then bade him tell his 
story, adding, "Meantime the prince will examine 
your friend, and only the most accurate coincidence 
in the two stories will save you from your deserts." 

If the reader wonders how a boy of fourteen was 
able to act in so independent a manner, a few historical 
remarks on the state of affairs in the Scandinavian 
realm will prove a sufficient explanation. 

For a long period there had been bitter hatred 
and war between the old Swedes in the north and 
the Goths, who had taken forcible possession of the 
southern parts. In the thirteenth century, these two 
races and the Danes were first mingled peaceably 
under one head. But ever and again, after intervals 
of government under a powerful king, the old enmity 
among the governed broke out afresh; one cruelty 
and act of injustice followed another, and the ruler 
had to choose between harsh force or crafty intrigues 
as his means of maintaining power. 

At length in 1456 a conference, held at the sug- 
gestion of the Archbishop Beagtson, resulted in the 
understanding tha,t of the three rulers of the north 
lands he who outlived the other two should govern 
alone. This eventually happened to Christian I. of 
Danemark, and Norway and Sweden submitted to 
him. But his nickname of "Monk's-bag" or "Bot- 
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tomless-pocket" shews how the two inherited countries 
yearned for a better king. It was determined that 
his son, afterwards Christian IL, should be broug-ht 
up away from his father's influence, at Nyburg, Avhere 
he was born in 1481. The chaplain, Brynne Rolfsson, 
was appointed to give him religious education ; Mans- 
kiold to train him in courtly habits; and Dame 
Thorsbrygge to conduct the household. We have 
seen the simplicity of this northern court, and system 
of the young prince's education. Christian was clever 
and of good natural abilities ; if history calls him cruel, 
it was his surroundings that made him so. 

His determined behaviour on the occasion we have 
described inspired such respect in his guilty tutor and 
housekeeper, that for the future all proposals of the 
Swedish and Norwegian parties for his overthrow 
were rejected. His royal bearing, added to his ready 
judgment on the hated pair at Nyburg, won the love 
and admiration of the rough Norseman ; ever3rwhere 
he appeared accompanied by the sturdy Olaf, who 
had gained his favour, and became henceforth his 
instructor in all the knightly accomplishments of the 
Norsemen, Before long our young prince was able 
to guide his skiflF through the storm-tossed Baltic, 
to skate over the frozen fiords, to rival the boldest 
of the "bird-men," to handle his weapons and tame 
unruly horses as well as his master. 

RiVULUS. 



BILL BRADY. 

Bill Brady was ^ watenn^n. 

As might be fairly said, 
For he was bred on water, and 

The water was his bread. 

By birth he was a Dublin man. 

Yet lived a, single life, 
For though engaged to many a fare, 

He never took a wife. 

And so a run upon the bank 

Occasioned him no ill; 
He had not to provide, you see, 

For any little Bill. 

He had a bow for every man. 

Though not of servile turn ; 
His heart was kindly, yet his lopks 

Inclined tow.ard the ^tern. 

When others drank or went on 3trike, , 

'Twas seldom Billy ailed; 
The profit seemed to dwell with him. 

His cruise had never failed. 

But care, who "kings and tars'* attacks. 

Contrived poor Bill to grab. 
For crossing Crab-tree Reach one day 

He chanced to catch a crab ; 

Which being an awkward kind of fish. 

That no one cares to net. 
The shock gave Billy such a turn. 

That he was quite upset. 
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Then like a miner underground, 
Who tries some worthless bore, 

He sank and sank and sank again 
Yet could not strike his oar. 

But as he floundered in the stream 

And fast abandoned hope, 
Some kindred souls a boatman paid 

To pay him out a rope. 

And (though the tale be past belief, 
Your eeirs, good people, lend), 

The very cord that saved his life 
Encompassed his end. 

Within the sheets they wrapped him up, 

To drive away the cramp, 
But all in vain; boats' sheets, you see, 

Are seldom free from damp. 

Around the head of Billy's bed 
Are ranged physicians three. 

But what has disagreed with him, 
They only disagree. 

The first to speak was Doctor Rich, 

. A portly man and stout; 
Says he, "you've taken cold within. 
So take some *cold without.'" 

"No, no," cried Doctor Pillecule, 

Of homoeopathic fame, 
"A draught, I hold, has caused the cold, 

A draught will cure the same." 

The third, a cautious kind of man. 

Could not at first be sure. 
But feared, from certain signs, the case 

Would prove a sinecure. 

"For if," quoth he, "our greatest pains 

Cannot this pain subdue, 
'Twill take a certain course and make 

A certain corse of you.'* 
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And so it proved; for, when the three 

Their patient saw next day, 
The tide of life was ebbing fast 

From off this piece of clay. 

That night the cord that bound his trunk, 
. By death was snapped in twain, 
And though re-corded in the Ttmes^ 
It would not hold again. 

An undertaker undertook 

The coffin to afford ; 
"'Twill take," said he, "a board of deal. 

Though not a deal of board." 

But here was seen a paradox. 

For though but skin and bone. 
The neighbours one and all averred 

That every night he'd groan. 

Yet when they came to try the case, 

'Twas not too small one whit; 
The coughing-fit, that cut him short. 

Had made his coffin fit. 

At Gravesend Church a grave was dug, 

To be his final haven, 
And as a figure-head a pair 

Of feathered sculls engraven. 

Thus in the ,lap of Mother Earth 

They lapped this waterman, 
While o'er his head in standing type 

The following couplets ran: 

Here sleeps amo^g the tombs 

a victim to aquatics, 
Who lived in attic-rooms, 

And died in the rheumatics. 

Sermoi 
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Lent Term^ 1875. 

Among the University Preachers for the year July, 1874. — 
June, 1875, are the following members of St. John's: Rev. 
G. F. Reyner, D.D. (July 5th and 12th); Rev. F. Wats'on, M.A. 
(August 9th); Rev. C. Taylor, M.A. (August i6th); Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, M.A. (February 14th, 21st, 28th); the Dean 
of Manchester, B.D. (May 2nd, Oth, 9th). 

The Rev. J. B. Pearson, M.A., has been appointed by the 
Crown to the Vicarage of Newark-upon-Trent ; and the 
Rev. W. A. Whitworth, M.A., has been appointed to the 
Vicarage of St. John the Evangelist, Hammersmith. Neither 
Mr. Pearson nor Mr. Whitworth vacates his Fellowship by 
this preferment. 

The Rev. A. F. Torry, M.A., has been appointed to the 
College living of Homingsea, vacated by Mr. Pearson's prefer- 
ment to Newark. 

Mr. J. E. Gorst, M.A., formerly Fellow, has been elected 
M.P. for Chatham. Mr. Gorst was Member for Cambridge 
Borough from 1865 to 1868. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir William Stemdale 
Bennett, M.A., Mus. Doc, Professor of Music. Sir Stemdale 
Bennett was buried in Westminster Abbey on Saturday, Feb. 
6th, the Master attending as representative of the College. 

Mr. Heitland has been appointed Examiner for the Bell and 
Abbott Scholarships. 

A. Marshall, B.A., Senior in Natural Sciences Tripos, 1874, 
has been voted a grant from the Worts* Travelling Scholars' 
Fund for the purpose of studying at Dr. Dohm's Zoological 
Station at Naples. 

E. H. Bell has been elected an Editor of The Eagle, in the 
place of E. B. Moser, resigned. 

The following University Honours have been obtained by 
Members of the College since our last issue : 

l^A.XHE^A.XICAX. TrIPOS 

WrangUrs.-'Scoii (4th), Body (6th), Lamplugh (nth), Wellacott (23rd). 

Senior Optimes.-^IA^et McLaren, Stafiiirth, G. X. Winch, Greenhill, 
Slack. 

Junior Optimes, — Ohm, Scaife, Wise, Le Marchant, Adams. 

W. Bumside, of Pembroke, 2nd Wrangler (bracketed) and 1st Smith's 
Prizeman, was formerly a Scholar of St. Jo£i's. 
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. MoKAL Sciences Tripos. 
Second Ctdss.—^, E. Foxwell. Tliird C/ajj.— Cox. 

Natural Science Tripos. 
First Class.-' K. M. Marshall (ist), Clough, Langley. Second Class.^ 

E. Kelly, Boyns. Third C7awj.— Strahan, A. Hutton. 

Law and History Tripos. 
Hrst CT^J.— Hildyard. Second Class.— 1&, K. Carr, Tufnell, R. M. Wood, 
Twamley. TTiird CVbjj. —Brown, Hill. 

Theological Tripos. 
Third CV<wj.— Edmonds, T. W. Thomas. 

Christmas Mathematical Examination. 

T^itrd Year {First Class).^J. T. Ward, Hargreaves, Easton, Talbot, 
Morgan, McFarland, Horner. * Suspension * : Penny, London, Coggin, 
Treadgold, A. C, Woodhouse. 

Second Year {First Class).^Mc Alister, Parsons, C. Pcndlebiiry, Griffin, 
Heath, Murton and Tait, seq. * Suspension * : Kikuchi. 

First Year {First Class).— J. W. Bishop, Bluett, Boote, Boucher, Boyce, 
CoHinson, Cooke, E. J. Ford, Qreenaway, Hannam, G. F. Hastings, Henson, 
Hibbert, Kemp, Lander, Leeper, Matthew, Moull, Nevill, Nixon, H.Reynolds, 
Q. £. Roughton, Russell, R. H. Ryland, Sharp, Simpson, Taylor, 
Thompson, Trotter, Tucker, W*ilding, Wilkins, Wiseman. * Suspension * : 

F. Carver, A. C. Crick, J. R. Davies, Gatty, J. H. Ireland, Langdale, 
Mackenzie, Touzel, Wallis, Whetstone, J. Wilson. 

The English Essay Prizes have been awarded as follows : 

Ihird I^r.— "The analogy between health of mind and health of body 
considered in relations to Ethical Systems of conformity to Nattlre." — 
W. E. Humdall. 

Second Year.—** The relations ef Bacon*s idala specus^ tfibus^ and fori to 
the Associations of Modem Psychology." — W. Warren. 

First Year. — " The benefits which England derived from the discovery of 
the New World."— A. T. S. Goodrick. 

The following Degrees have been conferred since May, 
1874:— 

B.J^.—yune 4/A.— W. A. Shonlts. 

'M.A.—yune 4/A.-J. P. Smith, W. E. Buck, R. H. West, F. Yomig. 
7une 18, -F. G. Gretton, F. M. Vipan, E. M. Jones, J. F. H. Bethell. 
P. C. Smith, T. A. Dela Rue, F. H. J. Kay. 7une 20/A.— C. H. Griffith, 
Oct. 15/A.— E. M. Fitzgerald. Oct. 29th.— K, Green* Nov. 12th.— W, 
lesson (by proxy), K. Wilson. Nov. 19.— W. A. Jones, F. Baynes, W. 
Hoare. Feb. iSth.—J. Collins (Fellow), G. Oldacres. 

JA.M.'-Feb. iSth.^F. C. Wace (Fellow), W. H. H. Hudson (Fellow), 
R. J. Perkes. 

The following Members have been Ordained since oitr last 
issue : 

On Sunday, Dec. 20/A.— Deacons : R. E. Briggs, G. D. Wyatt, J. M, 
Laycock, J. (5. Dunn, W. J. Bum, W. A. Cox (Fellow), H. A. Snolv, 

E. Edwards, W. Reece, T. Stevens, H. M. Hilton, R. B. Dowling, 
H. C. M. Barton. Priests : J. W. Corbet, S. H. Hall, R. K. Preston, 

F. R. Mathison, J. T. Pollock, H. A. V. Boddy, R. K. Vinter, E. V. Casson, 
C. E. Cummings, H. W. Pate, R. H. C. Fitz-Herbert. 

On Sunday, Feb. 2 u/.— Deacons : E. A. Chichester, J. Wood. 
Priests: W. H. Marsden, W. S. Clark, A. Evans, H. C. Harrison, 
W. U. Wooler, F. W. Haines, C. W. Wooll. 
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Easter Term. Satutday^ April lo/A.— Residence begins^ 
Election of Minor Scholars. 

Monday^ April 1 2M. — Lectures begin. 

Friday and Saturday^ May 14/A and 15M. — Rehearsal Ex- 
amination (preliminary to the Previous and General Examina- 
tions). 

Saturday J May i^th, — College Examination begins.* 

Saturday^ June nth, — Election of Foundation Scholars. 

There will be no separate Examination for Foundation 
Scholarships this year. 

During the Long Vacation and the last and present Terms, 
alterations have been in progress in the Third Court, below the 
College Library, whereby a new Lecture-room will be provided 
and additional space obtained for the extension of the lower 
portion of the Library. The President, Dr. Wood, has accepted 
the office of Honorary Librarian and has been engaged in super- 
intending the re-arrangement of the books. The following is a 
list of Missing Volumes, information respecting which will be 
gladly received by the Librarian : 

(i) Court Fables, by La Mothe. (2) Staveley's History of Churches in 
England. (3) Hutcheson*s Original of the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 
.(4) Badeslade, Navigation of King's Lynn. (5) Madox, History of the 
Exchequer. (6) St. Chrysostomi Opera, per H. Savilium, Tom. viii. (7) Platinse 
de Vitis ac Gestis Summorum Pontificum Opus, 1664. (8) Sophocles' Electra, 
translated by C. "W., at the Hague, 1649. (9) Sharrock de Ofl&ciis Secundum 
Naturae Jus, Oxon. 1660. (10) Pere Girard et la Cadiere. (11) Cicero's 
Officia (English and Latin) by N. Grimaldi, 1583. (12) Catullus, Tibullus et 
Propertius, Lond. 1 7 15. (13) Phaedri Fabulse, Amst. 1667. (14) Petronii 
Satyricon, Lond. 1707. (15) Petronii Satyricon (Grabbema) 1654. (16) 
Albin's Natural History of English Insects, 1720. (17) Nourse's Practical 
Discourses, 1708. (18) Sale's Koran, 1734. (20) S. Cypriani Opera 
Ri^ltii, 1648. (21) Psalms of David, translated by K. James. (22) 
British Atlas, Lond. 1837. (23) Pocket Maps of Herts, and Surrey, and 
Pocket Courier. (24) The Council of Trent, Lond. 1839. (25) Fabulae 
^&opicse. Lips. 1829. (26) Eucharistica, Lond. 1839. (27) Bp. Sel\«ryn's 
Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible, Camb. 1855. (28) Pensees de Pascal, 
Paris, 1787. (29) Dryden's Poems, vol. 2 (Pickering's Edition, Lond. 1832). 
(30) Taciti Opera, vol. 9 (Valpy's Edition, Lond. 1821). (31) Ingulph's 
Chronicle (Bohn's Antiquarian Library). (32) Oxford Almanack for the year 
1699- (33) Thucydides (Hobbes), Lond. 1823. (34) Sheringhamii (Rob.) 
. loma. Codex Talmudicus de Sacriiicio, Lond. 1648. (35) A System of 
"Divinity, ^c, by George Adams, A. M., Lond. 1768. (36) Family Classical 
Library, Demosthenes and Sallust, vol. i. (37) German Dictionary, Bw. 9, 30. 
(38) Leighton's Theological Lectures, Lond. 1763. (39) Elsley's Annotations 
on the Gospel and Acts, Lond. 18 12, vol. 3. (40) "Wilkinson's Topography of 
Thebes, Lond. 1835. (41) Carter's History of the County of Cambridge, 
Lond. 1819. (42) Coleridge's Six Months in the "W. Indies in 1825, 
Lond. 1826. (43) Dowling's Key to Button's Course of Mathematics, 
Lond. 1 818. (44) Saturday Magazine, vol. 4. (45) Jowett's Plato, vol. 3, 
(46) Meier und Schomann, Der Attische Process. (47) Ciceronis Brutus, 
(EUendt). (48) The Eagle, vol. 6. 

The Examination for Sizarships and limited Exhibitions ^ox 
the year 1875 will be held on Thursday, October 7th, at 9 a.m.' 

* See Chronicle of No. 50, p. 187. 
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The subjects of Examination will be a paper in Arithmetic 
and Algebra, 

. Euclid, Books I. II. III. IV. 
and / Book V. Props. I — ^4, 7 — 15, 20, 22. 

Vtvd voce 1 Book VI. except Props. 27, 28, 29. 

Examination \ Book XI. Props, i — 21. 

in f The Birds of Aristophanes (Holden's Text). 

The Twenty-second Book of Livy. 
A /iz/^ will also be set containing a passage of English 
Prose for translation into Latin Prose, and a passage from 
some Greek author (not named beforehand) for translation into 
English. 

Candidates for Sizarships and for the School Exhibitions 
must se»d their names to one of the Tutors fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. Candidates 
for the School Exhibitions must send a Certificate frona tha 
School stating that they have the qualification prescribed for 
the particular Foundation 

Subjects of First Christmas College Examination, 
(i) Euclid I. II. III. (vtvd voce). (2) Arithmetic and Algebra (Elementary); 
{%) Payley's Evidences (Parts I. and U.) (4) Latin Subject for Previous 
Examination of the next year. 

Subjects of the College Examinations in Mathematics, 

First May (i) Algebra (general), (2) Euclid, IV. V. 1—4. 7—15. 20. 
22. VI. XI. X3I. I. 3 (paper). (3) Trigonometry (paper and v. v.). (4) 
Conies (Geometricdl and Analytical), (5) Problems (in Euclid, Algebra, 
Geometrical Conies, and Trigonometry). 

Second Christmas (i) Differential Calculus (one variable). (2) Elementary 
Mechanics (paper and v. v.). (U Geometrical Problems. 

Second May (i) Newton I. II. III. (2) Integral Calculus and Solid 
Geometry. (3) Statics and Dynamics of a particle. (4) Hydrostatics (paper 
and V. V.) (5) Mechanical Problems (in Elementary Mechanics^ Statics, 
and Dynamics of a particle). 

Third Christmas (i) Theory of Equations and Higher Algebra. (2) 
0^\Sc'& (paper and V. v.). (3) Netvton IX. XI. and Lunar Theory (paper 
and V. v.). (4) Dynamics (particle), Hydrod5mamics, Sound and Waves. 
(5) Problems in Newton and D)niamics. (6) Hydromechanical Problems. 

Ihird May (l) Differential and Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, 
and Laplace's Functions. (2) Solid Geometry, Differential Equations, Finite 
Differences, and Theory of Errors of Observation. (3) Spherical Trigo- 
nometry and Astronomy. (4) Miscellaneous Propositions (in the subjects of 
the First Three days of the Examination for the Mathematical Tripos). 
(5) Dynamics, Planetary Theory, Precession and Nutation, and Figure of 
the Earth. (6) Natural Philosophy (Physical Optics, Heat, Elasticity, 
Electricity, and Magentism). (7) Problems (in Astronomy, Optics, and 
Rigid Dynamics). (8) General Problems (in Pure Mathematics). 

Sub/ects of the College Examinations held in the Easter Term, 
<i) Theological Examination [For 1-875]. 

First and Second Years. — (i) Greek Testament (St. Mark's Gospel). (2) 
Greek Testament (General Paper). (3) Hebrew (Grammar, Pointing, Com- 
position). (4) Hebrew (Genesis, I. II. Kings). (5) Early Church Histoiy 
(?o A.D. 461 (Death of Pope Leo I.^ 
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Third K«r.— (i) Greek Testament (Epistle to the Hebrews). (2) Gteek 
Testament (General Paper). (3) Hebrew (Irrammar, Pointing, Composition). 
(4) Hebrew (Amos, Psalms Lxxin.—cvi., Isaiah). (5) a. Selected Chm-ch' 
History (Alcuin, Bp. Ken) [Candidates to take one onlyX b. (Jewell's 
Apology, with Questions on Confessions of the Sixteenth Centoiy). (6) 
a, Socrates (Hist Eccl. i. u.). *. (History of the Creeds, with Questions 
on Lkm-giology). 

(ii) Classical Examination. 

(i) Composition in Gredc Verse, Greek Prose, Latin Verse, Latin Prose. 
>) Two Translation Papers : (a) Greek into English, {b) Latin into English. 

Three Book-papers on Prepared Subjects. (4) A paper on Claitical 

lology. 

(iii) Xatuial Science Examination. 

(i) Chemistry. (2) Physics. (3) Geology. (4) Botany. (5) Physiology. 
(6) Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 

(iv) Moral Sciences Examination. 

(i) Moral Philosophy. (2) Mental Philosophy. (3) Logic. (4) Political 
Economy. 

Examination Rules. — (i) Notices of the College Exami- 
nations at the end of the Michaelmas and of the Easter Terms 
are posted up on the Screens about one fortnight before the 
commencement of the Examination. Undergraduates are 
expected to inform themselves of the times and places at which 
they are required to present themselves for Examination. 

(2) After the papers of questions have been distributed, no 
Undergraduate who has received a copy will be allowed to 
leave the room until half an hour has elapsed from the time of 
distribution; Students are required to present themselves for 
Examination punctually at the times fixed ; any one who comes 
more than half an hour late will be refused admittance. 

(3) In cases when the Examination is vtvd voce as well as by 
papers, no Undergraduate is allowed to leave the room (except 
by permission of an Examiner) until he has been examined 
vivd voce. The written answers are to be delivered to an 
Examiner, and not left on the table at the Student's place. 

(4) All talking during the time of an Examination is strictly 
forbidden. 

(5) AH Undergraduates in their First Year of Residence, 
unless in attendance at the Previous Examination or prevented 
by illness or other grave cause approved by the Master and 
Seniors, are required to pass the Examination at the end of 
the Michaelmas Term. 

(6) All Undergraduates in their First Year of Residence (un- 
less prevented as aforesaid) are required in the Easter Term to 
pass either one of the Examinations in their special subject of 
study or the College Examination in subjects of the Previous 
Examination. 

(7) All Undergraduates in their Second Year of Residence 
(unless prevented as aforesaid) are required to pass either the 
Examinations in their special subject of study held during the 
year, or the College Examination held in the Easter Term, in 
subjects of the General Examination. 

(8) All Undergraduates in their Third Year of Residence 
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(unless prevented as aforesaid) who are Candidates for Honours 
are required to pass the Examinations in their special subjects 
of study held during the year. Those Students who are not 
Candidates for Honours and have not yet passed the General 
Examination are required to attend the College Examination 
nam led in 'Rule 7. 

_ (9) Undergraduates, who have failed to satisfy the Exa- 
miners in any one of the above-named Examinations, at which 
attendance is obligatory, will be again examined in the course 
of the following Term; and will not be presented for their 
degrees until they have satisfied the Examiners. 

Boating. — ^The Lady Margaret Scratch Fours were rowed 
on Nov. 30th, 1874. Ten boats started, and after two bumping 
and'two time races, the following crew proved winners : 
Bow, H. T. Kemp, I 3. C. J. C. Touzel. 

2. H. V. Robinson, | Stroke. J. PhiUips. 

Cox. H. N. Rooper. 

The Colquhoun Sculls were rowed on Friday and Saturday, 
Nov. 13th and 14th ; there were eight entries and six started. 

Nov. lith^ First Heat : 

1. T. E. Hoskin, Jesus. 

2. G. W. Powers, Downing. 

3. G. C. Dicker, ist Trinity. 
This was won by Dicker by 40 yards. 

Second Heat : I. P. Aylmer, 3rd Trinity. 

2. R. Shann, 1st Trinity. 

3. W. B. Close, 1st Trinity. 

This was a close race between Shanh and Close, and 
resulted in favour of Close, who won by 3 seconds* 

Nov* 14th, Final Htat : 

1. G. C. Dicker, ist Trinity. 

2. W. B. Close, 1st Trinity. 

This was an easy win for Close, Dicker having caught a 
crab and ran into the bank. 

The Pearson and Wright Sculls came off on Wednesday, 
Dec. 2nd, There were 7 entries. 

First Heat: 
I. G. B. Darby. 2. C. Halliday. 3. C. J. D. Goldie. 
Goldie won this by about 20 yds. 

Second Heat : 
r. R. C. Haviland. 2. F. Burford. 

This was an easy win for Burford. 

Third Heat: 
I. A. J. W. Thomdike. 2. F. P. Wright. 

This was an easy win for A. J. W. Thorndike by about 
40 yards. 

Final Heat : 
I. A. J. W. Thomdike. 2. F. Burford. 3. C. J. D. Gddie. 
Burford won by about 20 yards, Thomdike beating Goldie 
by about the same distance. 
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The Lady Margaret Trial Eights came off on Saturday, 
Nov. 28th. Four boats started. The winning crew were : 

St. lb. 
Bow, W. A. Forwell .• .. 10 o 

a. H. F. Nixon .. .. 11 3 

3. H. C. Skeffington .. .. 10 7 

4. D. P. WaiT .. .. 12 10 

5. R. C, Smith .. .. 12 2 

6. J. V. T. Lander .. .. ii 2 

7. F. Bnrford .. .. 9 3 
Stroke, J. H. Gwillim .. .. n 7 

Cox, E. P. Rooper .. .. 90 

The following were elected officers for the Lent Term : 



2nd Captain. — ^E. A. Stuart. 
ird Captain.—Q. B. Darby. 
4/A Cdc/tom.— C. J. D. Goldie. 
^ Captain.~-Y, Tarleton. 



President.'-^ev, C. E. Graves. 
1st Captain,— B^. C, Haviland. 
Treasurer, ^-G, A. Bishop. 
Secretary.—K.J, W, Thomdike. 

At this meeting it was proposed and carried unanimously 
that the winner of the Pearson and Wright Sculls must enter 
for the Colquhoun Sculls. 

The University Trial Eights were rowed on Wednesday, 
Dec. 9th. E. A. Stuart, L. M. B. C, rowed No. 6 in the 
winning boat. 

P. J. Hibbert is rowing bow in the University boat. 

Athletic Society. — 0. Jackson has been elected President 
of the University Athletic Club. N. J. Littleton and J. S. 
Yardley have been elected on the Committee. 

Football Club. — ^At a meeting of the Club held at the 
beginning of the present Term, J. B. Woosnam was elected 
captain of the Association game in the place of J. C. Hanson 
(resigned). 

Association Matches : 

November iZth, St, John^s v. Harrow Club,'^'PlsLYeA on the Trinity 
Ground, and in accordance with the Harrow rules. Lost by four goals to 
none. Jeudwine alone played well for the Johnians, the rest of whom were 
quite puzzled by the strange rules. 

November itthy St, John's v. The Chaffinches (return). Played on our 
own ground, and won by two goals to one. More than one dispute arose in 
the course of the match. 

November zSth, St, John^s v. Old Uppinghamians.^ljos>tr after a very 
pleasant and even game, by one goal to none. 

December ist, St, John's v. Old Salopians, — The Salopians played a very 
strong team including two prominent members of the Johnian XI. Our two 
backs, Woosnam and Williams, were absent, and we lost the match by 
6 goals to none. 

February iith, St. John^s v. The Chaffinches,— K drawn match, each 
side obtaining one goal. That for St. John's was kicked by Simpkinson, the 
ball being well middled by Wace after a good run-down. 

February iSth, St, John's v. Trinity Ifall,— Won, Though the 
Johnians penned their adversaries throughout, they only succeeded in obtain- 
mg one goal, which was kicked by Wace. 

February 25/A, St, John^s v. The University, -^K. disastrous defeat. In 
the absence of four prominent members of our XI., we lost our goal no less 
than eight times. Wace, Woosnam, White, and Keely did their best. 




COMMEMORATION SERMOJtJ, 1875. 

[The Commemoration Sermon was preached on May 6th, ^St. John 
Port Latin,* which this year fall on Ascension Day. The Preachei: 
was the Rev. Arthur Malortie Ho^re, lijte Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
of this College, and now rector of Fawley, near Southapipton. "VVe are 
indebted to his kindness for permission to print the following extracts from 
the Sermon. — ^Ed.] 

2 Kings ii. 9. 

And it came to pass when they were gone over^ that 
Elijah said unto Elisha^ ask what I shall do for 
thee^ bejore I be taken away from thee. And Elisha 
saidy I pray thee Jet a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me: 




^HE history itsdf is sugg-estive of thoughts not 
inappropriate to this our College Anniversary. 
Two figures engr'oss our attention. One is the 
receding form of the Prophet Elijah, as he is with- 
drawn from the scene of his labours ; the other, that 
of his faithful follower Elisha, filled \vith the desire 
to emulate his great Master's example, and to carry 
on his work in his spirit; 

But to us, who can embrace in one review ,the 
history of both these men, there is more than this. 
There is a scene which has been repeated again and 
again in the history of the world. There is the man 
of heroic courage and indomitable zeal, who seems to 
have laboured in vain and to haye spent his strength 
for nought ; his life apparently a failure, the good 
results which once showed themselves, s\?v^ept away 
by the advancing flood of evil; -the man -himself 
VOL. IX. s 
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passing away, however glorious his end, with the 
sense of disappointment weighing heavily on his 
spirit. Yet, for all this, he is leaving behind him 
a mark stamped on the age in which he lived; a 
seed sown, though he knew it not, from which others 
will reap an abundant harvest. His mission has not 
been in vain. It may have swept over the land like 
the strong wind, the earthquake, and the fire, in which 
^^the Lord was not," but it has done its work, it has 
purified the air, it has prepared the way for the " still 
small voice" which now can make itself heard. 

Hence, there, is a marked contrast between the 
career of Elisha and that of his great predecessor ; a 
contrast both in the manner of his life and in the 
success of his mission. Not secluded in the desert or 
the mountain ; not marked as a prophet by the rough 
mantle or the long shaggy locks; Elisha dwells in 
his own house in the royal city, or is a welcome guest 
with the rich and great. His miracles are of n^rcy 
rather than judgment. His life is not one long .and 
hopeless struggle, but a course of seeming success 
and of widespread influence. He is the friend .and 
counsellor of kings. When his 'end draws near, *the 
king of Israel himself comes to his bedside and weeps 
over his face, uttering the same passionate lament 
with which the prophet had once mourned for Elgah., 
" Oh my father, my father ! the chariot ©f Israel and 
the horsemen thereof!" 

There is one notable point in which Elisha seems 
to have followed up his master's work with more 
marked success. The close at least of Elijah's life 
is intimately connected with the schools of^ the 
sons of the prophets, and it is scarcely too much 
tp believe that if they did not owe their revival 
to his efforts, at least they owed a fresh impulse 
to his teaching. In the history of Elisha, these 
schools of the sons of the prophets occupy a chief 
share of his interest and attention; the time was 
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come when the good work could be carried on by 
the silent influence of such institutions ; a power 
that could penetrate the home-life of the people 
and leaven the very heart of society. Nor did 
Elisha think it inconsistent with his great Master's 
bequest thus to adapt his course to the different 
requirements of the times. He still carried with him 
his Master's spirit; he was known as the **holy man 
of God, who passeth by us continually ;" when need 
was, he confronted kings with the fearlessness of 
Elijah himself; but he was content, for the most 
part, with the c^lm and less obtrusive part which 
was marked out for him-r-he was content to gather 
where another had strawed. 

And surely, in this respect, the charge which 
Elijah left to his faithful successor offers an analogy 
to that which we inherit from our ancient Founders. 

Their lot was cast in troublous times, and, in 
addition to other elemepts of anxiety, no doubt they 
looked with some fear and misgiviug on the newly- 
awakened mental activity and the revival of learning, 
which marked the end of the .15th and the beginning of 
the 1 6th century, fearing lest the cause of Truth should 
suffer, and its ancient landmarks be lost sight of. But 
they felt also thsit such g, revival could not be resisted, 
but might be guided. They believed that the best 
safeguard for Church and State was to be found 
in a supply of f^^ithful men, duly qualified to serve 
God whether in .the ministry of His Church, or in 
the secular callings of life; ^nd, therefore, desired in 
the very words of our pious Foundress; ".that places 
be established where the laws of God be more 
sjpecially learned, ^taught, a-nd preachQcl> and scholars 
to the same intent be brought up in virtue and cunning, 
for the increase of Christ's faith." 

For this end they laboured, some— like Bishop 
Fisher — in the face of difficulties that would have 
damped a less ardent spirit and baffled a less resolute 

S2 
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will. They laboured, and we have entered into their 
labour. Surely, with this goodly inheritance, we 
ought like Elisha, to aspire to the double portion 
of their spirit, to the elder son's birthright of zeal, of 
wisdom, of piety. 

Every man who leaves behind him the influence 
of a holy life, and the power of a bright example 
is a benefactor to the whole human race. But those 
who have devoted their energies and given their 
substance to secure to after ages such rare and sin- 
gular advantages as we enjoy in these ancient seats 
of learning, for the pursuit of knowledge in all its 
branches, for the cultivation of science, for the enjoy- 
ment of a life devoted to the attractions of literature, 
and undistracted by the cares and anxieties which 
attend every other profession — ^have established a 
claim, beyond all others, upon the gratitude and 
dutiful allegiance of those who have inherited this 
bequest. And though as time rolls on, and circum- 
stances alter, the true intentions of our Founders 
cannot be carried out without deviatitig from the 
letter of their original injunctions; in some cases 
even altering the original destination of endowments 
(as our own College rose on the suppression of the 
old Hospital of St. John's, or as the three perpetual 
daily masses with divine services and observances, 
for the health of the soul of our Foundress, have 
long disappeared from our ritual) — still the ani- 
mating spirit should never be lost: that spirit the 
desire to promote the glory of God and the increase 
of the faith of Christ ; the resolve to cast the weight 
of our talents and our influence into the scale of 
religion ; publicly to take our side with the defenders, 
not the assailants of Christian faith, and in our own 
life and conversation to adorn the faith which we 
profess. 

I trust and believe that our ancient College in 
its long career has. endeavoured, honourably and 
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faithfully, lo discharge its high responsibility. It 
was the testimony of old Thomas Baker in his day, 
on a review of its past history, "One thing I will 
say for it,— as no house hath undergone greater 
turns and varieties of fortune, so no one has been 
more true to orthodox principles than this has been." 
Nor do I believe that in later times we have de- 
generated or proved unworthy of this character. I 
might speak of those whom we recognise as standard- 
bearers, such as the two men who have last held 
the Professorship of Divinity, to which our Foundress 
attached such primary importance; one, John James 
Blunt, who, by the extent of his learning, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the impressiveness of his 
eloquence, did, I believe, more than any other man, 
to mould the minds of all whoi came under his 
influence, after the true type of the Church- of England ; 
the other, William Selwyn, who has been so lately 
called to his rest ; and who, by his brilliant talents, his 
holiness of life, and his kind and gentle disposition, 
gave additional lustre to the name he bore, a name 
known through the world, and known only to be 
honoured and loved. 

But the true influence of a College may be moise 
honestly tested by its effect on the rank and file 
who have passed from its discipline to fight the battle 
of life. 

What manner of men are they ? In one respect they 
are especially distinguished, I mean by the spirit of 
brotherhood to each other, and dutiful allegiance to 
their College, which they mostly carry with them into 
the world; an ^legiance deservedly gained by a 
College which has. always had a helping hand for 
the poor and deserving scholar, and which retains 
so active and kindly an interest in its old members. 
But more than this: not long ago a remark was 
made to me by a clergyman, well qualified to judge, 
how oftea when some work was to be done requiring 
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industry, good sense, and practical ability, he had 
observed, that the person 10 whom all looked at such 
a time, had proved to* be a member of this College. 
If this be so, if we find those of our body who are 
scattered through the country tO' be thus diligent, 
able, and conscientious, in discharging the ordinary 
duties of citizens, or if we find them as ministers of 
Christ, to be sobei'-minded, sound in the faith, firmly 
attached sons of the "Church of England, as dis- 
tinguished from all Papal and Puritan innovations and 
as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross^;" not gaining 
notoriety by eccentricities of vestment, or extrava- 
gances of Ritual, but striving to* win souls- by simple 
eamestness^ and by faithfiil labour; in one word, 
seeking, flie old f3te.ths and content to walk therein ; 
then- we may feel that the training which has made 
them such is a training which has well and feithfiilly 
carried out the spirit of our Foundrfess. Brilliant 
success- and high University distinction is^ of necessity 
limited to comparatively few, even in a College* which 
has always gained its fiiU share— <)ften for more' than 
seemed to* be its share— ^of the highest University 
honours. But it is a great thing, a worthy object of 
ambition, especially in days like these, to impiress 
upon the gfreat mass of our students sound princi^es 
of reasoning as well a^ high principles of action, to give 
them the power of facing difficulties with calnmess 
aftid weighing them^ with sobefness, to- enable them 
in Science ta distinguish facts from inferences, and to 
recognise the value of one atid the precariousness- of 
the other ; in Theology to* distinguish that which is 
essential to the truth from that which is only 
incidental to the form of its expression. 



"TEMPORA MUTANTUR/' 



There once was a time when I revelled in rhyme, 

and poems produced by the dozens, 
Translated TibuUus and half of Catullus, with Valen- 
tines deluged my cousins. 
Now my tale is nigh told, for my blood's running 

cold, all my laurels lie yellow and faded. 
" We have come to the boss ;*'* like a weary old hoss, 

poor Pegasus limps and is jaded. 
And yet Mr. Editor, like a stem Creditor, duns me for 

this or that article. 
Though he very well knows, that of verse and of prose, 

I am stripped to the very last particle. 
What shall I write of? What subject indite of? All my 

vis viva is failing; 
Emeritus sum^ Mons Parnassus is dumb, and my prayers 

to the Nine unavailing. — 
Thus in vain have I often, attempted to soften the hard 

heart of Mr. Arenae ; 
Like a sop, I must throw him some sort of a poem, in 

spite of unwilling Camenaa. 

« « 4p • « 

No longer I roam in my Johnian home, no more in the 

* wilderness' wander ; 
And absence we know, for the Poet says ^o, makes the 

heart of the lover grow fonder. 

* \^ iam pervenimus usque ad umhilicos* Martial iv. 91.— ^r>.] 
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I pine for the Cam like a runaway lamb, that misses 

his woolly-backed mother ; 
I can* find no relief for' my passionate grief, nor my 

groanings disconsolate smother. 
Say how are you' all in our old* College Hall ? Arfe the 

dinners more costly, or plainer? 
How areXecturers^ Tutors^ Tobacco and Pewters, and 

how is riiy fritod ftie Cbmpl^iner ? 
Af*^' the pupils of Merton, and students of Girton, 

increasing in numbers, or fewer ? 
Are tliiey pfetty, or plain ?* Hiimblie-minded, or vain ? 

Are they paler, or pinker, or bluer ? 
How's the party of stormerS, our so-called Reformers ? 

Are Moral and Natural Sciences 
Iftiprbving men's minds ? Who the money now finds, 

for Museums, and all their appliances ?' 
Is Philosophy thriving ? or sound sense reviving r is 

high-table talk metaphysic ? 
Will dark blue or light, have the best of the fight, at 

Putney, and Mortlake, and Chiswick ? 
I ofteti iniportune the favour of Fortune, that no mis- 

adventui'^ riiay cross us. 
And Rhodes once again on the wiatery plain, may 

prove an Aquatic Colossus. — > 
[N.B. since I wrote I must add a short note, by means 

of new fangled devices. 
Our " Three " was unseated arid we wiere defeated, and 

robbed pf our laurels by Isis.]: — 
6 oft do I dreani of the muddy old stream, the Father 

of wisdom and knowledg*e. 
Where ages ago I delighted to row for the honour and 

praise of my College. 
I feel every muscle engaged in the tussle, I hear the 

wild shouting and screaming ; 
And as we return I can see from the stern Lady 

Margaret's red banner streaming. 



" Tempo fa MuianiurJ' its 

Till 1 Wake with a: sta;r£, such as Nightmares irnpart, 

as I find myself rapidly gliding', 
And striving in vain at my ease to remain on a seat 

that is constantly sliding. 
Institutions are changed, men* and^ manners deranged, 

new systems of rowing and reading, 
And writing and thinking, and eating and drinking, 

each other are quickly succeeding. 
Who knows to what end these new notions all tend ? 

No doubt all the world is progressing. 
For Kenealy and Odgersj tTiose wide-awake dddgers, 

the wrongs of mankind are redressing. 
No doubt we shall Soon take a trip to the moon, if we 

need recreation or frolic ; 
Or fly to the stars in the New Pullman Cars, when we 

find the dull earth melancholic. 
We shall know the delights of enjoying our rights 

without any duties to vex us ; 
We shall know the unknown ; the Philosopher's stone 

shall be ours, and no problems perplex us; 
For all shall be patent, no mysteries latent; man's 

mind by intuitive notion, 
The circle shall square, x and jy shall declare, and 

discover perpetual motion. 
Meanwhile till the Earth has accomplished its birth, 

mid visions of imminent glory, 
I prefer to remain, as aforetime, a plain^ and bloated 

and bigoted Tory. 

« 4IIP « » « 

Dear Mr. Editor, lately my Creditor, now fully paid and 

my debtor, 
I wonder what you will be minded to do^ when you get 

this rhapsodical letter. 
If you listen to me (I shall charge you no fee for advice) 

do not keep or return it; 
To its merits be kind, to its faults rather blind ; in a 

word, Mr. Editor, burn it ! 

"Arculus/' 




GLIMPSES OF UNIVERSITY UFE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTtJRY* 



jl^O ail who find a delight in calling up the days 
that are gone, and in peopling the* scenes they 
know so well with the men who once moved 
in them, in picturing to themselves their pursuits, 
their pastimes, and even their costumes — ^who love to 
linger over the events of the past, and to seek in them 
lessons for the present — good service has been don« 
by the author, or, a» he is careful to call himself, the 
compiler of "University Life in the Eighteenth 
Century." He modestly speaks of himself as having 
merely carted the old materials^ to a clear spot, and 
as leaving the work of reconstruction to other hands, 
or to his own, when they shall have learnt the mason's 
craft. Yet no one can read his book without being 
conscious of the presence of the glow of enthusiasm, 
the ardour of the genuine lover of truth, which not 
only tells us the secret of the thoroughness with 
which he has done the carter's work, but is also a 
pledge that, should he ever essay it, the mason's 
work will be done equally well. 

It may not, perhaps, be an entirely fruitless task for 
our Eagle to hover for a few minutes over the heap, 
descending, ever and anon, to pick up any stone which 
evidently came from our own eyrie, or which, either 
from its bright polish, or from its capacity for with- 

* Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century, 
Compiled by (^Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. Deighton, 1874. 
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standing the assaults of the weather; seems specially 
deserviifg* of inspection. 

We are reminded (pp. 14;, 15,) how * among' the 
clergy, who niaintained their strict adherence to the 
doctrine, that a king could not abdicate, much less be 
constrained to resign, his functions, atid that no wrong 
suffered ebuld compensate an act which they believed 
not right, ^ were twenty-eigh€ fellows of St. John's, * a 
number of non-jurors^ equal to that produced by all 
the colleges of Oxford and the rfest of those of Cambridge 
combined' ; and' how, after the death of Hutnphrfey 
Gower, Maister of St. John's> their' brave protector, 
twenty-tw<y Fellows were ejected * onr the fatal Jan.- ^1^ 
1716-17, wlien the ejected had sinnerf not by denying, 
but merely by declining to afl&rm the omnipotence* of 
Paxliament tfp ^spense with oaths ! ' The Life of 
Annbrose Bonwicke is appealfed to* a's shewing that he 
was not alone in adhering to his old allegiance to 
King Jamesj * his brother Philip and their chum^ who 
shared their college chamber m common with them/ 
being of the* same mind. On the' subject of thfe introduc- 
tion of this chum, we have the correspondence between 
Ambrose and his father.* The' latter wate- somewhat 
averse to the arraiigement, from a dread of an 
outbreak of bad principles, -or small-pox. By the 
statutes of St. Johrfs, * every Doctor, preacher, and 
member of the seniority, was ta have one chamber to 
himself, with two Scholars if he pleased. Two 
Fellows at most were to be i» one room, or four 
Scholars. The Fellows, Scholars, and Students, Who 
were above fourteen years of age, were to sleep alone, 
or two in a bed, according to the judgment of the 
Master and Seniors. The elder students were to 
superintetwi the conduct of their junior chums 
[concuhicularii). And if a Fellow were at any time 
introduced into the chamber of which they had been 

♦ Mr. Mayor. Freface to the life of A. Bonwicke, ib. pp. 34-38. 
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head, they were to surrender to him the library or 
study [musaeum) and other furniture- of the room/ 
A high-bed was provided for the* tutor, a. truckle-bed 
for the scholar or scholars. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the custom- of 
chumming, though not extinct, was far from universal, 
and, in particular, we do not then " hear of any Senior 
Member of a College sharing a chamber with an 
Undergraduate. This was owing in a great mjeasure 
to the change which was passing over University 
society. The social aristocracy, which had prevailed 
in the Universities in the days of George Herbert 
and Francis Bacon, of- Sir Henry Wotton and the 
Norths, had grown well-nigh extinct there at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and the remnant 
which remained no longer coalesced with the bulk 
ef the community. The unhappy divisions in the 
country and in the University made it no longer 
possible for that intimacy to- exist between tutor and 
pupil which had been so admirably exemplified in 
the martyr Nicolas Ridley, when he had been tutor 
in Pembroke Hall, and of whom his pupil bears 
witness that 'his behaviour was very obliging, and 
very pious, without hypocrisy or monkish austerity; 
for very often he would shoot in the bow or play 
tennis with me.' It will be remembered also how 
later in the sixteenth century Roger Ascham loved 
to practise archery in St. John's, at Cambridge, in 
accordance witb the statutes of his Collegei and how 
well he preached what he practised in his Book of 
Shooting^ 

A less pleasant aspect of this intimacy between 
Fellows and Undergraduates is presented to us by 
a writer in 1792, who says: * Fellows and Tutors of 
almost every College join frequently without scruple 
in the extravagant parties, and occasionally in the 
excesses of their richer pupils.' *So too,' continues 
Mr. Wordsworth, *the great Wilberforce, when, as a 
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good-natured Undergraduate at St. John's, Camb. 
(1776- — 1779), he was at any moment ready to receive 
visitors, who found the great Yorkshire pie always 
inviting their attack; was foolishly encouraged in 
idleness by some of the .Fellows of his College, 
because forsooth he was a talented young man of 
fortune, and did not need to work to earn his 
bread! But this was not universally the case.' 

The following passage gives us a curious glimpse 
of Gt)llege discipline a hundred years ago : " It was 
agreed at a College meeting in St. John's, 19 Dec, 
1764, *that if any Undergraduate make any dis- 
turbance in the hall at the time when any other 
Undergraduate is reading an acknowledgment of his 
offences by order of the Deans or a superior officer, 
he who makes such disturbances shall be rusticated.' " 
A few years earlier it was " Ordered by the Master 
and Seniors * that -no Scholars ever presume to loiter 
or walk backwards and forwards in any of the 
courts or cloysters; and .that when the names shall 
have been called over by order of the Master, all 
shall depart quietly to their chambers, as : they shall 
answer it at their .peril.' " 

In Jas. Miller's Humov/ts of ^Oxfordy J 730, Mr. 
Wordsworth finds a passage which he ; quotes in 
illustration of the practice of setting impositions: 

* We have a company of formal old surly Fellows, 
who take -pleasure in making one act contrary to 
one's conscience; and tho', for their own, parts, they 
never see • the inside of a Chappel throughout the 
.Year, yet if one of us miss .but two Mornings in 
a Week, they'll set one a plaguy Greek Imposition 
to do, that ne'er a one of them can read when 'tis 
done, And so i'gad I write it in French, for they 
don't know one from t'other.' 

In the course of two hundred years the mode of 
living had changed considerably from that described 
by Thomas Lever, Fellow and Preacher of St, 
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and these other two regents, NicoUs and Bro-wne, 
who doe not only goe very disorderly in Cambridg^e, 
waring for the most part their hatts and continually 
verye unsemly ruffles at their hands, and g^eate 
Galligaskens and Barreld hooese stuffed with horse 
Tayles, with skabilonians,* and knitt nether stockes 
to fine for SchoUers: but also not disguysedlie these 
goe abroade waringe such Apparrell even at this 
time in London (although like hipocrites they come 
at this time outwardlie covered with the SchoUer's 
weed before your honours}/ 

Is there any danger of our -returning in time to 
a mode of adorning ;the person strictly forbidden by 
Lord Burleigh as Chancellor of Cambridge, in his 
orders for the apparel of Scholars issued on Nov. 5, 
i535> which .consisted in having the slop or wide 
breeches panedy that is to say, beautified by the 
insertion of a pane^ a patch or stripe of coloured 
cloth of another hue? 

From the ' Terrae Filius ; or, The Secret History 
of the University of Oxford^ in Several Essays,' 
published by Nicolas Amherst in 172 1, the following 
extract is quoted, shewing that Lord Burleigh had 
not utterly demolished ruffles: *Raw, unthinking 
young men, having been kept short of money at 
school, care not how extravagant they are, whilst 
they. can support their*extravagance upon trust [that 
foolish practice, so common at this time in the 
University of running upon tick^ as it is called], 
«;specially when they have numberless examples before 
their eyes, of Persons in as mean circumstances as 
themselves, who cut a taring figure in silk-gowns^ and 
bosh it about town in lace ruffles and flaxen tye-wigs. 

On page 354 we read, "Until 1769 the Under- 
graduates of Cambridge continued to wear ground 
ca.'^s or bonnets of black cloth, lined with black silk 

* * Scavilonesy* drawers ; pantaloons, Strutt.* HalliwelU 
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or canvas, with a brim of black velvet for the 
pensioners, and of prunella or silk for the sizars.' In 
that year a petition from the undergraduates, led by 
Jas. Mead, of Emmanuel, and Nedham Dymoke, of 
St. John's, was successful in obtaining the substitution 
of the square cap, which was celebrated in the Cam- 
bridge OhronicUy of 1 July, 1769, in the following /(^^ 
d* esprit:-^ 

' Muitantque rotun4^ 

Quadratis. 

Ye leam'd of every gige ^nd climate yields 

And to illustrious Cambridge quit the field. 

What sage Professors uever yet coiild teac.h, 

Nor Archimedes nor our Newton reach ; 

What ancients and what modems vainly sought, 

Cambridge with ease hath both attain'd and 'taught : 

This tmth even envy must herself allow, 

For all h^r Scholars Square the Circle now.' * 

One or two extracts must be gpiven from a long 
quotation from the Terrae Filius on pages 375-377, 
which will amply repay the trouble of referring to 
it. It contains a description of the Oxford Smarty 
in 1721. 

. , . ,* My dear friends, the Smarts y have another very 
scurvy trick. Would they be content to be foppish 
and ignorant themselves (which seems to be their 
sole study and ambition) I could freely forgive them ; 
but they oannot forbear laughing at everybody that 
obeys the statutes and differs from them; or (as my 
correspondent expresses it, in the proper dialect of 
the place) that does not cut as bold a bosh as they do. 
They have singlyy for the most part, very good 
assurance \ but when they walk together in bodies (as 
they often do) -how impregnable are their foreheads? 
They point at every soul they meet, laugh veiy loud, 
and whisper as loud as they laugh. Demmey Jack, 
there goes a prig I Let us blow tiie puppy up. Upon 

* Prof. Mayor's ed. oi Baker' s St. John's, p. 1047. Wordsworth, p. 512. 
VOL. IX. T 
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which, they all stare him full in the face, turn him 
from the wall as he passes by, and set up an 
horse-laugh^ which puts the plain, raw novice out of 
countenance, and occasions great triumph to these 
tawdry desperadoes. 

In the present century, by the way, a somewhat 
similar encounter between a 'plain raw novice' and 
three * tawdry desperadoes,' at a Grerman University- 
led to three duels, in each of which the freshman was 
the victor — a fact which will occasion less surprise 
when we are told that that freshman was Herr von 
Bismarck. 

*I have observed,' continues Amherst, *a great 
many of these transitory foplingSy who came to the 
University with their fathers (rusty old country farmers) 
in linsey-wolsey coats, greasy sun-burnt heads of 
hair, clouted shoes, yam stockings, flapping hats, with 
silver hat-bands, and long muslin neckcloths run 
with red at the bottom. A month or two afterwards 
I have met them with bob-wigs and new shoes^ Oxford 
cut; a month or two more after this, they appeared 
in drugget cloaths and worsted stockings ; then in tye- 
wigs and ruffies\ and then in silk gowns,- till by 
degrees they were metamorphosed into cofiplete 
SmartSy and damn'd the old country puttSy their 
fathers, with twenty foppish airs and gesticulations.' 

* Two or three years afterwards, I have met the same 
persons in gowns and cassocks^ walking with demure 
looks and a holy leer; so easy (as a learned divine 
said upon a quite different occasion) is the transition 
from dancing to preachings and from the bowling-green 
to the pulptt ! ' 

Thirty years later the * University Sloven^ (the 
counterpart of the Smart) is thus sketched. 'He 
never wore garters, greased his cloaths on purpose, 
tore his gown to make it ragged, broke the board of 
his cap, and very often had but one lappet to his 
band. He seldom allow'd his hair to be comb'd, 
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or his shoes to be japann'd. He would put his 
shirt on at bedtime, because he was ashamed to be 
caught in a clean one; and on Sundays he was sure 
to be in a dishabille, because everybody else was 
drest. Tho' it was not then the fashion (as it is 
now) to be blind, Tom constantly wore spectacles, 
star'd at every girl he met, and did a thousand 
strange things to appear particular; in all which 
he was protected by his very singular modestyy or, in 
other words, his invincible front of ever durable brass. 

* He was hail fellow well met with all the townsmen 
in general, would swig ale in a penny-pot-house with 
the lowest of the mob, and commit the most ex- 
travagant actions under the notion of humour. If 
he got drunk, broke windows, laughed at the mayor> 
ridiculed the aldermen, humbug'd the proctors, 'twQuld 
be often pass'd over ; 'twas his humour, and TOM was 
a well-meaning, good-natur'd fellow'.' 

Here are some * stones' which we cannot help pick- 
ing up (p. 373). 

**In an earlier number of the ^ Student^ or Oxford 
and Cambridge Monthly Miscellany', 1750, we are 
told that *In every College there is a set of idle 
people called LowngerSy whose whole business is to 
fly from the painful task of thinking. .. .Whomsoever 
these Remora^ of a College adhere to, they instantly 
benumb to all sense of reputation, or desire of 
learning.' In the summer of 171 1, Steele had 
described a new sect of philosophers at Cambridge, 
called Lowngers in the language of that University. 
*Our young students are content to carry their 
speculations as yet no. farther than bowling-greens, 
billiard-tables, and such-like places.' Steele, who had 
been at Oxford (of Merton College) about fifteen 
years earlier, goes on to say, *I must be so just as 
to observe, I have formerly seen of this sect at our 
other University, though not distinguished by the 
appellation which the learned historian, my cbrre- 

T2 
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spondenty reports they bear at Cambridge. They 
were ever looked upon as a people that impaired 
themselves more by their strict application to the 
rules of their order than any other students what- 
ever. Others seldom hurt themselves any further 
than to gain weak eyes, and sometimes headaches; 
but these philosophers are seized all over with 
general inability, indolence, and weariness, and a 
certain impatience of the place they are in, with an 
heaviness in moving to another.'* 

"A letter from Leo the Second, dated at his den 

in College, in Cambridge, in the summer of 1 7 i3,t 

records that there is *at present a very flourishing 
Society of People, called JDowngers, gentlemen whose 
observations are mostly itinerant, and who think 
they have already too much good sense of their own 
to be in need of staying at home to read other 
Peoples.' 

The following sketch was published in the Con- 
noisseur ^ Aug. 21, 1755: 

* A Lownger is a creature that you will 'often see 
lolling in a coffee-house, or sauntering about the 
street, with .great calmness, and a most infle3cible 
stupidity in his countenance. He takes as i;nuch 
pains as the sot to fly from his own thoughts, and 
is at length happily arrived at the highest pitch of 
indolence, both in mind and body. He would be as 
inoffensive as he is dull, if it were not that his 
idleness is contagious ; for, like the torpedo^ he is sure 
to benumb and take away all sense of feeling from 
^very one with whom he happens to come in contact/ 

The following description of A downe-righl Scholler 
written in 1628, though its author was clearly no 
Lounger, may fairly be taken as expressive of the 
opinions of one of that sect (p. 400): 

'His scrape is homely and his nod worse. He 
cannot kiss his hand and cry Madame, nor talke 

• Spectator, 54. f Guardian, 124. 
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idly enough to bear her company. His smacking 
of a gentle-woman is somewhat too sauory, and he 
mistakes her nose for her lippe. A very Wood-cocke 
would puzzle him in carving, and hee wants the 
logick of a Capon. He has not the glib faculty of 
sliding over a tale, but his words come squeamishly 
out of his mouth, and the laughter commonly before 
the iest. He names this word CoUedge too often, 
and his- discourse beats too much on the Vniversity. 
The perplexity of mannerlinesse will not let hini 
feed, and he is sharp set at an argument when he 
sl^ould cut his meate. He is discarded for a gamester 
at all games but one and thirty, and at tables he 
reaches not beyond doublets* His fingers are not 
long and drawn out to handle a Fiddle, but his fist 
is cluncht with the habit of disputing. Hee ascends 
a horse somewhat sinisterly, though not on the left 
side, and they both goe iogging in griefe together. 
He is exceedingly censured by the innes a Court 
men, for that hainous Vice being out of fashion. He 
cannot speake to a Dogge in his owne Dialect, and 
vnderstands Greek . better than the language of a 
Falconer. Hee has been vsed to a darke roome, and 
darke clothes^ .^nd his eyes d^zle at a Sattin Doublet. 
The Hermitage of his Study has made him somwhat 
vncouth in the world, and men make him worse by 
staring on him. Thus is hee silly and ridiculous, 
and it continues with him some quarter of a yeare, 
out of the Vniversitie. But practise him a little in 
men, and bn&h him ore with good companie, and 
hee shall out balance those glisterers as much > as 
solid substance do's a feather, or gold gold-lace.'*" 
Here is a lady's view of Masters of Arts : 
* A magisterial strut, a wise gravity of countenance, 
and a general stiffness in all his actions denote him 
for a man of consequence. He is taught to entertain 
a sovereign contempt for Undergraduates, and forsooth 

* Earle*s Microcosmographie^ 20. 
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scorns to demean himself by conversing with his 
inferiors. Hence the whole scene of his life is con- 
fin'd to those of his own standing; and the collegce- 
hall, the common-room, the coflFee-house, and now 
and then a ride on Gog-Magog-hills is all the variety 
he has a taste for enjoying. One half of the human 
creation (which men have complaisantly term'd tlie 
Fair) he is an utter stranger to; and that softness, 
that delicacy, that je ne scat quay elegance of address, 
which our company imperceptibly inspires, is in his 
eyes a foolish, impertinent affectation. Thus does 

he gradually degenerate into a mere what I 

don't care to name; 'till at last he has liv'd so 
long at college, that he is not fit to live an3nvhere 
else' (p. 402). 

These potent words 'were written in 1751. Their 
effect on the rising generation may be gathered from 
a letter dated 31 Jan., 1766. *In the University we 
have all of late been in a most violent flame, labour- 
ing under the same disorder that carried off poor 
Dr. M. some years agone. Young and old have 
formed a resolution of marrying. .. .But it must be 
confessed indeed they go on with more prudence 
than your honest and simple friend. .. .The scheme 
therefore is — ^a wife and a fellowship with her. For 
this purpose the University is to petition the Parlia- 
ment to release the Fellows of the several Colleges 
from the observance of all such statutes of our 
Founders as oblige them to celibacy. . . .This affair 
has been canvassed and warmly agitated among us 
between two and three months. There were those 
who would not believe it was, or could be, intended 
in earnest — ^who imagined it to be a jest only. 
However, the projectors and abettors of the scheme 
were in earnest. Accordingly a Grace was drawn 
up, and on Friday last brought into the House. 
Mr. Ashby [Geo. Ashby, St. John's, B.A., 1744], 
who, in a manner with the whole of St. John's, was 
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exceedingly warm and zealous in the cause, was 
fixed upon to present the Grace, but for some reason 
or other then declined it. There was the greatest 
confusion imaginable in the House: this added to 
the tumult; did not in the least allay or abate; but 
excited and heightened the warmth and ardour of 
the partizans. The Grace was shewn but not in form 
proposed to the Vote of the whole House. Nothing 
therefore was determined at the Congregation. The 
party, however, continues hot, and is in hope of 
downing to the ground with Celibacy. • . .You observe 
the foundation they go upon. The restraint from 
marrying they look upon as a Remnant of Popery. . . -. 
This is an affair of so extraordinary a nature that 
I thought you would like to have some account of 
it/ (p. 354). 

It would be fanciful, perhaps, to trace to the same 
cause the growing distaste for smoking among the 
junior members of Combination-rooms * except on the 
river in the evening, when every man put a short 
pipe in his mouth,* which is mentioned as a phe- 
nomenon in 1786. Yet we cannot help fearing that 
could they listen and speak, any pipes of that age 
which survive would have some sadly misogynistic 
conversations to report. 

"At Oxford," we read on page 160, "De^n Aldrich 
of Ch. Ch. was a habitual smoker. It is well known 
that he wrote ' a Gatch to be sung by four Men smoking 
their Pipes^ not more difficult to sing than diverting 
to hear!' 

"A student once visited the dean at 10 a.m., having 
laid a wager that he would find him in the act of 
smoking. The dean said good-humouredly, *you see, 
Sir, you've lost your wager, for I'm not smoMng, I'm 
filling my pipe,' *Tho. Baker, of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge, *used generally to fetch a clean pipe about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. He was found dead with 
one lying broken at his side in 1740." 
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^^Vrdi. Pryme states, .tiiat in 1800 * Smoking waa 
allowed [as now] in the Trinity Combination-roam, 
after supper in the twelve days of Christmas, when a. 
few old men availed themselves of it [with the wine, 
pipes and tobacco-box were laid on the table. Person 
was asked for an inscription for the latter (a large 
silver one), and he said "t^ Baitx^j"]. Among us 
undergraduates it had no favour, and an attempt of 
Mr. Ginkell, son of Lord Athlone (a Dutch family- 
mentioned in Macaula/s History of England)^ to 
introduce smoking at his own wine-parties failed, 
although he had the prestige of being a hat-fellow- 
Commoner." 

* Reading parties ' were imknown in the eighteenth 
century. Cambridge men began going to the Lakes 
after 1805. "When the first Oxford party settled in 
those regions (about 1830) they were called by the 
natives *the Oxford Cantabs'" (p. 172). 

A passage on page 175 diminishes our surprise at 
hearing so much about dress and lounging. *At 
Cambridge, about the year 1810, a few men would 
take a boat from the locks, or at Chesterton; and 
sometimes two rival boats would sally forth together ; 
not so much for a race as for a sptashing-match ! * 
Lounging is after all better than bull'-baitingy an 
amusement in which undergraduates were forbidden 
to indulge Dec- 27, 1763, and hardly likely to be 
entirely given up for the charms of a splashing- 
match. 

It is interesting to learn that the idea of an annual 
examination in St. John's was originated by Dr. 
Powell, twenty-eighth master of the college, and that 
the same dignitary opposed strenuously the project of 
an annual University Examination, in spite of having 
to encounter the pamphleteering assault of the re- 
nowned Mrs. Jebb. That he did so on the ground 
that St. John's would thus lose its superiority over 
the rest of the University, is a view that requires 
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a belief in narrow-mindedness which we are hardly 
justified in entertaining. 

Among Dea» Prideaux's articles for reformation 
of the Universities, written in 17 15, is the following 

(P- 553^ 

*That, for the iftaiurtenance' and support of such 
superannuated Feilows and Students who, in 20 
years'* time, shall net have qualified themselves for 
any public service, there shall be an Hospital built, 
in each of the said Universities,. .. .which shall be 
called Drone Hall' Their late Colleges to provide 
;;^ 20 per annum for each inmate, it. being fitting that 
*this burthen should be laid upon them as a just 
mulct for their having bred up the said superannuated 
person to* be good for nothing/ 

Connoisseurs in architecture will be interested in 
the information that **in 1773 St. John's followed the 
example of Peterhouse and faced the first court on 
the south side, * at such an expence as it would be 
preposterous to go on in the same manner: so only 
the face of the south side of that court looks elegant, 
to disgrace the other parts which now look worse,*" 
as Wm. Cole, quoted by Prof. Mayor ©n p. 611 of his 
edition oi Baker's History ^ informs us. 

Interesting and thorough investigations into some 
words, almost confined to- the Universities will be 
found in the notes to the volume. On p. xxvii. we 
find the following : 

" The history of our Cambridge term Tripos, as 
equivalent to * honour examination,* is curious and 
interesting. 

"(i) The B.A., who sat on a three-legged stool 
(pp. 211, 227) to dispute with the * Father' in the 
philosophy schools on Ash-Wednesday, was called 
Mr. Tripos, firom that on which he sat. 

"(2) The satirical speech made by him (pp. 219,, 
220) was called the Tripos-speech; and 

" (3) His humorous verses distributed by the bedels^ 
were called Trtpos-verses. 
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" (4) His office became obsolete in the- last centiny ; 
and similar verses being still circulated by authority 
each sheet of verses was called * a TripoSy or * Tripos 
paper.' 

" (5) On the back of each sheet, after the year 1 748, 
was a list of * Wranglers' and * Senior Optimes/ or 
of * Junior Optimes.' These lists were called the 
'Triposes/ or first and second * Tripos Lists,' (pp. 210, 

255)." 

^^ (6) The mathematical examination^ whose interest 
centered in this list, was called the Tripos. 

**(7) When other 'honour examinations' were in- 
stituted, they were distinguished as the 'classical 
tripos,' &c. from the * mathematical tripos.' " 

This last quotation is enough to shew the reader 
how far these 'glimpses' are from having reached to 
every part of the heap of materials. Indeed, if he 
has followed them thus far, he has but been con- 
ducted by a very inexpert guide round a spot which 
is best visited alone — a spot where, come as often as 
he may, he will find fresh relics of the past, that 
have long lain hidden in dusty nooks, the sight of 
which will not only be delightful in itself, but will 
lend a new interest to the daily routine and familiar 
scenes of University life. 

G. H. W. 




THE SWALLOWS, 

(From Beranger,) 

Captive on Afric's bumiAg shore, 
Beneath his chains the warrior lie^^ 

He cries: I see you yet once more, 
Fair birds, the winter's enemies. 

Swallows, not of hope bereft. 
Are these the sultry climes ye see? 

No! 'tis France that you have left; 

Of my dear land do ye not speak to me ? 

I have implored for three long years 
One token of that peaceftil vale. 

Where my life slumbered, far from tears. 
Till roused by war's impetuous gale. 

Beside the babbling streams that roam 
'Neath lilies to the restless sea. 

Ye may have seen our straw-thatched home,- 

Of that fair vale do ye not speak to me?- 

One of you, perchance, has flowrt 
From 'neath the roof where I wats reared? 

There a despairing mother's moan 

And plaint of love ye may have heard. 

Dying, she thinks each sound she hears 
The footsteps of her son to be ; 

Silent, she listens, and with tears 

Of her great love do ye not speak to me \ 
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Is my dear sister married yet ? 

Have ye beheld the merry throng 
Around the wedding table set 

With joyous laugh, and wine, and song ?— 
And those dear friends who ever yearned 

In battle at my side to be, 
Have they, with glory crowned, returned; 
Of such dear friends do ye not speak to me? 

Methinks their graves the foeman leaves. 
As up the vale he takes his way; 

He lords it 'neath my lowly eaves, < 
He stays my sister's wedding-day. 

A mother's prayers ascend no n^ore; 
I from these chains shall ne'er be free; 

O swallows, firon^ my native shore, 

Of these great griefs do ye not speak to me ? 

J. 





THE TWO MUSICIAJJS. 

the ancient town of Piacenza, on ^the gfreat 
plains of Lombardy, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, there lived two young 
violiniists, both great masters of the sweet art of music. 
In those early days, wheh music was yet in its very 
swaddling clothes, the Church lent its beneficent aid 
to the grieat art, and cast its protective arm over its 
professors. The cathedral was the scene of the ^rst 
performance of many a world-famous composition, 
many a great master had played his first concerto 
-within the sacred walls, and violin and violoncello 
strove to emulate each other in their efforts for the 
superiority of song. 

Piacenza boasted of many noble devotees of music, 
tut two stood forth far conspicuous beyond all their 
fellows, and all the time of the city was spent in dis- 
-xjussing the relative merits of Tonino Camporello and 
.Oiuseppe Cialdini. The gentle, kind-hearted Tonino 
was justly loved by all in Piacenza, not more for the 
ihigh position he held in his art than for his suavity of 
.manner and large-heartedness. 

His scholars were loud in their eulogy of their 
beloved master, and sat with eager admiration around 
him, whilst his hand trembled on the notes, and skill- 
fiiUy ran firom string to string in strains of ravishing 
melody. Author of ten thousand touching themes, ten 
thousand sweet harmonies, he lulled to rest the weary 
penitents who thronged to disbusden their hearts to 
God in the quiet stillness of the shady aisles, he made 
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the worthy padres who loved him for his respectful 
demeanour, and the reverence that he ever showed 
towards the Church, sweetly smile and nod, as they 
dosed in their carved stalls amid the antique darkness 
of the lofty choir, he pleased the great cavaliers and 
ladies, as they came in their courtly pomp to the great 
cathedral, and all those who were fond of music, and 
there were few who were not, united in loud praise 
of the great master, whose kind heart' all admired, 
and whose genius there was none to dispute. 

None save one, and that was Giuseppe Cialdini. 
This great musician was more famed for interpretative 
genius than for a vivid invention, more for the ex- 
quisite finish of touch, and the power of reproducing 
with warmth and energy the productions of others, 
than for any talent of composing inherent in himself; 
he was a man, great indeed in his own conceit, yet 
not so vain but that he fully appreciated, and, perhaps, 
over-rated the great inventive abilities of Tonino, and 
vainly sought to raise higher the estimation of his 
own talents by calumniating and affecting to despise 
those of his rival. 

At the time when my story commences, the whole 
town was torn asunder by the factions of Giuseppe and 
Tonino. The public feeling ran greatly in favour of 
the latter, but Giuseppe's small party, by keeping up 
a ceaseless clamour in favour of their favourite, and 
by the violence and loudness of their protestations of 
his superiority somewhat shook the public faith in 
Tonino, and brought both parties more on a level, 
as regards numbers and influence. Tonino himself, 
poor man, would willingly have given up tb his rival 
all precedence, and strove earnestly to quiet the noisy 
indignation of his partizans, but his efforts were utterly 
useless ; the ferment continued to increase, and matters 
seemed to be coming to a crisis, when an event 
happened which appeared, likely to put an end for 
ever to the jealous emulation of the two musicians. 
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In 1545, Paul III., who then occupied the Papal 
chair, and was at that moment busied with the great 
Council of Trent, granted to his natural son Peter 
Louis Farnese, Parma and Piacenza with the title 
of Duke, and it was the occasion of the new Duke's 
first vist to this part of his dukedom that so excited 
for a moment the good citizens of Piacenza, that they 
forgot their musical animosities in the preparations for 
the great advent of their new master. The Austrian 
and Papal parties took the place of the two factions of 
Giuseppe and Tonino, and every street, market-place, 
and barber's shop, and every shady nook was filled 
with chattering crowds, and knots of eager and curious 
citizens discussing the probable fate of their city and 
the advantage of the new regime. The town, how- 
ever, was by no means taken aback by this .change 
of masters; such things were too common in those 
days to <:all for much attention, and having iio con- 
stitution and caring for none, all that the nmnicipal 
authorities were anxious to do was to show as iarge a 
body of men-at-arms as was possible, and to express 
their loyalty towards their new ruler. 

The clergy were by no means backward in their 
preparations; the Chapter assembled and passed no 
end of resolutions on matters of important ceremony, 
and, amongst other things, agreed that in addition to 
the splendid masses there should be a concert played 
at the cathedral in honour of the Duke. But then 
arose a diflSculty — who to play it, and who to compose 
it? Their difficulties on this score were soon well 
nigh hopeless, and involved them in utter confusion. 
All the animosities that had lain dormant for the last 
two days revived with redoubled energy, and the 
Chapter-house became the scene of the most angry 
tussle concerning the two musicians. Many times the 
party of Tonino nearly carried the day, but the more 
moderate padres insisted on a fair chance being given 
to Giuseppe, since it was clear that none but these 
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two had any claim whatever to the honour. The 
hubbub rose to a fearfiil height. 

The aged padre .Gdacomo, who tried to inteipose 
his authority between the angry combatants, f^osaM. 
not obtain the slightest chance of a fair Jtiearing*. 
He was pushed, and scratched, and squeezed, hLs 
clothes were torn, his toes trodden -on, the oombataiats 
fought over his body as if he had been Patroclus, 
and at length, hot and out of breath, bewHdered and 
stunned with the x:latter, the worthy man, with many 
pious ejaculations, struggled out of the confusion, and 
sank into a, chair breathless and discomfited. 

Sorely beset by this difficulty, and racking their 
brains in their perplexity, the jionest padres could 
find no means of evading it, until :Some one of 
them, illumined perhaps by a spark of wisdom, and 
recollecting with a sigh how very many dreary com^ 
positions lie had been compelled to snooze over ia 
past times, suggested the bright idea of giving the 
Duke double allowance, and ordering both Giuseppe 
and Tonino to perform concertos. The notion met 
with unanimous approval; the Chapter embraced it 
with the utmost cordiality as the only means of solving 
an otherwise hopeless problem, and although there 
seemed to be some slight difficulty as to who should 
play his concerto first, the padres were soon ^agreed 
that Tonino was to. play his concerto at the com- 
mencement of the -serviGe, and Giuseppe at the con- 
clusion of the mass was to perform another ; a choice 
being left to the -musicians as to whether they would 
play the concertos of others or their own, little doubt 
of course being left in the minds of the profession 
as to which course they would pursue. 

The resolutions of the Chapter were received by 
Tonino with sincere and moderate pleasure, and by 
Giuseppe with outward joy and inward despair. He 
knew to*o well the superiority of his antagonist in 
the matter of composition ever to hope that he could 
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be successful in the encounter, and to have to play 
another's ^concerto, or an inferior one of his own, 
seemed to be confessing his own inferiority, and con- 
ferring for ever the supremacy on his rival. The 
good folk of Piacenza might be imposed on by bluster 
and vanity, but he knew that with the Duke were 
coming the most famous musicians of Rome, and 
that to impose on them would be a task impossible. 
In ttiis trouble Giuseppe bethought himself of an old 
musician, who in his early days had been his master, 
had taught him the rudiments of his great art, and 
had instilled faito him that pure love and zeal for his 
profession that had made him so completjelf a mwjsi- 
eian. The old man had left Piacenza, and had , gone 
to live at Mantua, some sixty miles off, in quiet re^ 
tirement, to seek -the well-earned repose of a hard- 
fought life. To him Giuseppe determined to have 
•resort, hoping that hearing of his distress, the old 
•man would be willing to lend his old pupil aid, correct 
and remodel his compositions, and g^e him &esh 
hints perhaps for his concerto. He was compelled 
to take his wife into the secret, and he impressed upon 
'her that she should give \)ut generally that he was 
ill, should assure the Chapter that his ailment was 
but slight, and that he would be able to play on the 
appointed day, and should quell the people by pre- 
tending that excitement and the extreme incident on 
^composition had brought on a slight indisposition. 
Hais 4one, he enjoined secrecy, and left privately by 
night for Mantua. 

Tonino set to work at once jc^rfully to compose a 
concerto, and soon brought one fairly to his liking. 
A majestic slow movement for the entire orchestra, 
the parts elaborated with the utmost ingenuity, the 
instruments nicely balanced, every care taken that the 
melody should be full and perfect, was to be followed 
by an allegro and giga, of which the solo violin 
took the larger part, and whose joyous character was 
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highly expressive of the artist's buoyant feelings. 
In the midst of this* latter came a great pause, tlie 
orchestra coming to a stop, whilst Tonino was to 
play a tremendous cadenza, leaping and hurrying over 
the keys with wonderful rapidity, and ending at last 
in a violent shake on the highest notes of his string*. 
Finally, the orchestra and violin harmoniously blended 
brought the concerto to an end. Tonino was much 
pleased with his composition, but being a man diffi- 
dent of his abilities and anxious for the good opinion 
of others, and this being an especial occasion on which 
it was necessary to be more certain of success, he 
began to* look about him for some friendly critic to 
whom he might show his composition for approval. 
Casting about him for some one for this 4)urpose; he 
bethought him at length of an old friend who lived 
at Mantua, an excellent judge of good composition. 
From his hand had Tonino leamt the first notes of 
that wander&il instrument of which he was now so 
consummate a master, and he entertained the fondest 
remembrances of his kind heart and lofty aspiring 
spirit. The pupil wrote to his old master an aflfec- 
tionate letter, he enclosed in it his own concerto, and 
entreated his old friend to gfive his opinion of his 
work, calling to his remembrance the many days of 
loving intercourse that had passed between them, and 
begging him to remember him with many warm 
and affectionate greetings to his fellow-musicians in 
Mantua. This done, he sealed up the packet, and 
calling a pupil to him, gave him strict instructions 
to deliver it safe into the hands of Battista Spinola. 
* * « * * 

It was getting dusk when Giuseppe, with weary 
feet, passed the great gate of Mantua, and bent his 
steps towards his old friend's house. As he hurried 
on, he pondered in his mind with what reception he 
should meet, and how he should open to his friend 
the delicate question of obtaining his aid in his under- 
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taking. Should he disclose to him all and rely upon 
his secresy ? He was doubtful whether he could gain 
over the old man to such deception. Should he write 
a concerto, and ask him to correct it? He might 
gain valuable hints even by this method. What should 
he say had brought him so far to Mantua ? 

Occupied with his many thoughts, as he neared 
the .old man's dwelling, he did not notice a man who 
ihad passed him, but who now stopped and then 
followed him. Suddenly he started as a hand was on 
his shoulder and a burly voice accosted him ; " Hallo, 
Giuseppe, what brings thee to our town of Mantua? 
thou rememberest me, Paolo Moliterno, thou remem- 
berest me in the old days gone by, in the old days 
when we sang together the anthems in the Duomo 
at Piacenza, and when thy violin and my violincello 
chimed tnerrily together, when we played for o\d 
Battista ; and now we are burghers and staid citizens, 
eh ! And what dost thou here, eh ? They tell us 
that ye have a new master in Piacenza, and that ye 
are feasting and rejoicing in your town; and what 
dost thou here, what hath brought thee to our town, 
for right glad am I to see my old friend and comrade 
again ?" ^ 

"I ^m come to visit our old friend and master, 
Battista Spinola," answered Giuseppe; **how fares 
he?" and he spoke shortly, for he was unwilling to 
be thus caught in Mantua. It might lead to awkward 
inquiries, for the two cities were not so very far apart, 
and news soon travelled feom one to the other, but 
his attention was soon taken by his friend, who, slowly 
shaking his head, and with a very different counte- 
nance to that Jie had exhibited but a moment since, 
answered quietly, " Alas ! Giuseppe," thou hast asked 
me a sad question, and I know not how to answer 
thee. Hadstthou been here but a month ago, willingly 
would I have said to thee, "He is welL and will 
welcome thee right heartily," but now — and Paolo 
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raised his hand and let it drop passively to his side ; 
now Giuseppe, our dear friend is not long for this 
world, and I fear that we shall soon* lose a good and 
faithful guide, and Mantua her best musician. ^'Last 
night," he continued, I went to old Battista's dwelling. 
He sent for me to give into my hands a splendid 
concerto. "I am too ill," said he, "and my brain 
is too weak to do justice to this music. It was sent 
me, Paolo, by a friend from afar that I might give 
him my opinion of it ; I cannot do it. Thou must do 
it for me ; take the greatest pains, said he ; spare no 
toil, for he is a great musician that wrote it, and well 
worthy thy best labour. Alas ! said he '' 

But whence came this musician ? who is he ? whence 
came he? asked Giuseppe eagerly, for his heart for 
the moment misgave him; what if the music should 
be Tonino's? 

I know not, I know not, answered Paolo, heedless 
of the other's eagerness ; from Florence I think, he 
added, liking to seem at fault in so important a matter : 
from Florence, I think he said it came from far away, 
and 'tis likely that there, there might be one who 
would write such things. But 'tis a splendid piece 
of music, magnificent ! I am in love with it and with 
its writer, whoever he may be. ^ome home with me, 
and we will sup together, and talk of old times, and 
then thou canst see this concerto, and form thy own 
opinion of its merits. We will play it together, and 
talk of old Battista and the old times ? Wilt thou come 
with me ? 

And Giuseppe consented. 

It is the morning of the Duke's arrival, and all 
Piacenza is in a state of unalterable confusion ; the 
great bells of the Duomo are pealing overhead, and 
the Duke's trumpets keep up a ceaseless clangour 
down belc^, the whole city in one mass moves 
towards the Cathedral ; the padres, the prentices. 
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the burghers, the soMiers, and the women, no small 
or insignificant part of the populaee, in an endless 
confusion of colours and costumes filled the piazza 
in front of the great Duomo. The Duke was to 
attend the mass at ten, and everybody in Piacenza 
was struggling to gain admittance to see his highness 
and hear the musical performances. Much cross- 
fire of repartee was being bandied backwards and 
forwards between the citizens and the soldiers and 
the women, whose ready tongues got much the best 
of it in the conflict of words, however badly oflF they 
might have been had it come to blows. However, 
every one was much too good tempered to bring 
matters to any such pass, and the dust, and the hot 
rays of the sun, and the fatigue, seemed to make 
little impression on the mob, who were pleased with 
any excuse for a gala day. "So Giuseppe is not 
coming to hear Tonino's concerto." " No, for fqar he 
should bite his tongue oiF with envy." "Nay, nay, 
Giuseppe is a great musician," "and as envious as 
the days are long." " He hath written a fine concerto, 
I hear." "Tonino hath written a better." "And 
each will have all his pupils to accompany him for 
an orchestra, is it not so ?" " Ay, I have heard that 
it is so." " Well, well, good luck to them both," said 
a good-humoured old burgher, and the cry of "the 
Duke is coming," put a stop to a discussion of their 
merits which for the hundreth time that day had been 
started among the citizens. On came, the Papal 
cavalcade, nobles, cavaliers, musicians, ladies, burghers, 
magistrates, soldiers, and all the population of 
Piacenza, and all that the great cathedral will hold 
throng in at the great gate and fill the spacious aisles* 
The magnificent organ bursts forth into a solemn 
prelude, and as the volumes of sound pass down the 
lofty cathedral, all voices are hushed, and all eyes 
fixed on Tonino, who sits, with his face to the west, 
in the centre of his choir, surrounded by his orchestra. 
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When the last d^ep notes have died away, Tonino 
raises his bow, and his orchestra commence the first 
movement of his concerto. 

A slow and tender air, sweet and melancholy, soft 
and low, wailed from the instruments, whilst Tonino 
sometimes with the rest, sometimes by himself, pours 
forth a flood of clear melody, and delights the ears^ 
of all that hear him. Then, of a sudden, the music 
becomes faster, the air more lively, and at last 
working up to a rapid allegro, it ends with a tremen- 
dous cadenza, in which Tonino alone, with breathless* 
rapidity, rushes over the strings and explores, as it 
were, the depths and heights of his instrument, and 
then with a tremtilous shake leads the way to the 
conclusion of the concerto. 

The performance is over, and the service begins, 
but so masterly was the composition, and so beautifully 
had it been played, that the notes still rang in the 
hearts of the assembly, and distracted the attention 
even of the most devout worshippers. Not even the 
stately music of the mass could wholly obliterate the 
remembrances of Tonino's sweet sounds, and when,^ 
the service over, the congregation sat waiting for 
Giuseppe, many were the discussions as to Giuseppe's 
capabilities to produce so splendid a piece of music. 
People were impatient, the service had been long' 
and the fatigue great ; the prince was getting restless^ 
and when at length Griuseppe strode in, looking more 
vain and haughty than ever, his appearance was 
hailed with unalloyed pleasure, both by the people, 
who were waiting for their musician, and the padres 
who were anxious for their dinner. 

Giuseppe and his adherents had been bragging 
about his concerto for the last week ; it was to be a 
wonderful performance; it was to eclipse all the 
concertos ever written, or ever likely to be written ; it 
:was to excel the performances of the famous Palestina^ 
whose works were so well known and praised in all 
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Italy; it was? ta throw into the shade everything of 
Tonino's; it waia^ to raise Giuseppe to the highest 
pinnacle of fame, and to depress and crush instantly 
all who dare dispute his supremacy; and Giuseppe 
strode into ^the choir Kke a king surrounded by , his 
faithful subjects, and be lifted his hand, and the 
concerto began. But seet after the first ten bars of 
the music a curious expression steals over the faces 
of all the audience. The musicians from Rome 
closely whispered together, with countenances replete 
with utter wonder, and a loud murmur of astonishment 
ran through the people as they listened to his per- 
formance. The burghers, with hands uplifted, seemed 
to marvel at the excellence of the composition, and 
to revel in the flood of melody which the musicians 
unceasingly poured forth. Giuseppe, delighted with 
his success, played more vigorously than ever; his 
reputation was made, he was now acknowledged as 
a great composer, and the applause of Piacenza re- 
warded his efforts. 

But the murmur, whether of delight or not, grew 
louder and louder and burst into a clamour ; frowns 
covered the faces of the burghers, and instead of 
applause there wa^ the angry gesticulation of an 
Italian town, and contemptuous disgust on the faces 
of the musicians from Rome. Giuseppe played on, 
whilst his heart failed him; was it possible? Could 
he be caught in a trap laid for him, as it were, by 

himself; it cannot be Heedless of the grimaces of 

the padres, the wondering faces of the prince and 
courtiers, and the stormy thunder of the people's 
voices, with one mighty effort he burst forth into the 
splendid cadenza which was to finish his performance ; 
but it was never destined to be finished, for the people, 
forgetful of the sacred place, and the presence of the 
prince, their voices rising in a howl of execration, 
called upon Tonino to appear, and the wretched 
Giuseppe, conscious only of his own misdeeds, and 
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his reputation for ever gone, dared not fece liis 
ants^onisty but faltered for one moment, and then, 
followed by the screams and howls of the mob, tlil^w 
down his violin, and leaving to Tonino the xuidis- 
puted superiority, fled for ever from Piacenza. « 

U. B. K- 
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When calm beneath the summer sky 
I see the azure ocean lie. 
And balmy breezes from their rest 
Scarce move the ripples on its breast; 
Fear leaves my heart, and I would fain 
Go sailing o'er the sparkling main : 
Gone are the safe land's former chg,rms 
Bright ocean woos me to her arms. 
But when the ftirious winds arise 
And the waves thunder to the skies,. 
When sweeping o'er the storm-lashed sea 
The breakers roll resistlessly. 
And tumbling headlong in the bay 
Fringe the dark rocks with boiling spray. 
Then to the land I turn my eyes 
Where 'neath the trees the green gfrass lies. 
And shun the ocean, while the shore 
Seems calm and lovely evermore. 
-There would I lie beneath the shade 
By the tall pine-tree's branches made, 
Where e'en the winds but serves, to move 
The whispering music of the grove. 
Ah ! sad the seaman's life must be^ 
His home his boat, his field the sea, 
And the swift wandering fish to snare. 
His dangerous task, his ceaseless care* 
Oh bound. by slumber's peaceful chain 
Neath the deep leafage of the plane. 
Be mine at eve reclined to hear 
Some falling streamlet murmuring near, 
That soothes me with its echoing sound 
Nor yet disturbs my peace profound. 

H. W. S. 




WILLIAM SELWYN. 

INCE the last number of The EagU was issued^ 
the College has lost, in Professor Selwyn, one 
of its most distinguished and most devoted 
members. 

No name has been more familiar than that of^ 
Professor Selwyn to the later generations of Cam- 
bridge-men* Of those who have passed through the 
University within the last twenty years, there are 
few who have not had their attention arrested, some 
time or other, by a forn\ and presence which have 
seemed to many to revive the very image of George 
Herbert, as it has been depicted by the artist or 
described by the biographer; few who have not some 
time felt — ^who do not, perhaps, still feel lingering 
on the ear — the charm of that exquisite voice, to 
which it was ever a luxury to listen; few who cannot 
recall to mind some of those words of wit and wisdom 
which seemed to be ever falling, in grave or playful 
vein, without effort from his lips, or who have not 
carried away with them the tradition at least, if not 
the memory, of some instance of that marvellous 
aptness of quotation ^nd that inexhaustible, fertility 
of happy illustration with which he was wont to 
adorn every subject that he touched. 

William Sejwyn was bom in 1806, the eldest 
of three distinguished sons of no undistinguished 
father. From Eton, where he was educated before 
he entered the University, he brought with him to 
Cambridge that love of Classical literature and that 
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cultivated literary taste which have long been the 
honourable distinction of Etonians, but which in him 
had a yet earlier source than the training of the 
School. Some will still remember how at the close 
of his witty and brilliant speech on the Epigrams 
he reverted, with a pathetic seriousness, which was 
seldom wholly wanting even in his most playful 
moods, to the example of " one to whom, under God," 
he said, "I owe all my intellectual jdeasures^ and 
with whom more than half my pleasure in Classical 
studies departed; one to whom I owe all the gratis 
tude felt by Horace to his parent; [noluii in plwvi 
ludum me mittere ; denied himself to give his children 
the best education) ; but with the deeper feeling of 
a Christian son to a Christian father,"* and spoke 
of "the interest which that father always felt in 
the Cambridge Epigrams, and how he was wont to 
read and to repeat over in his latest days the choice 
specimens of the Anthology and oi Martial," 

From Eton he brought with him also a love of 
active exercise, and especially of the exercises of 
the river, which he retained through life. As one of 
the earlier members of the Lady Margaret Boat-Club, 
and on^ of the crew of the first eight-oared boat which 
was placed upon the Cam, he may be regarded as 
one of the originators of that boating pastime which 
has since attained so large a development in the 
University. It will be remembered by some that, 
not two years before his death, he was to be seen 
one evening sculling down the river alone to the 
scene of the boat-races, having in vain challenged a 
brother dignitary, a member of his own College, to 
take an oar along with him. 

He came up to St. John's as a Freshman in October, 
1824, and soon began to give proof of the literary 
training which he had received. In three successive 

* William Selwyn, M.A., Jrin. Coll., Q.C., Author of Abridgment of 
the Law of Nisi Prius. 
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years, 1825, 1826, and 1827, he gained Sir' WilKan* 
Browne's Medal for the best Greek Ode; and in one 
year, 1826, he carried off all the Browne Medals, a, 
success which has only thrice besides been achieved 
in the course of a hundred years. In the same yeai* 
he also gained the Craven Scholarship. In the year 
1828 he came out as Senior Classic and First Chan- 
cellor's Medallist. 

Buty meanwhile, he had added to hds literary studies 
the study of Mathematics, and had obtained an honour- 
able place, as Sixth Wrangler, in that remarkable 
group of Johnians, commonly known as ^ePleiadeSy by 
which the Tripos List of that year was distingfuished. 
To the influence of these studies on his mind may no 
doubt be ascribed the interest which he took, in after 
years, in the science of astronomy. " For a series of 
years he took notes of the position and magnitude of 
the sun's spots, with a view to contributing to the 
solution of the vexed question of the relation of these 
spots to the position of Jupiter in his orbit."* The 
constitution <A the solar atmosphc^re also engaged 
much of his attention, and for manyjrears he took great 
pains to procure accurate "autographs," as he aptly 
termed them, of the sun. 

In March, 1829, he was admitted to a Foundress' 
Fellowship, in succession to the younger HerscheL 
In the same year he was ordained Deacon. In that 
year also he gained the Norrisian Prize, the subject 
of the Essay being " The Doctrine of Tjrpes and its 
Influence on the Interpretation of the New Testament." 
This Essay is worthy of notice, not only as an indi- 
cation that he was already adding to the literary 
studies which he had brought with him from school, 
and the Mathematical studies which he had pursued 
during his Undergraduate course, those higher studies 
which the Foxmdress of the College designed to be 

• N. M. F. in the Guardian of May 5, 1875. 
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to the members of her FeundatiQn the meia et ter^ 
minus of all their sftudies; but also as tending to 
shew that tiie bent of his mind, ^s regards the study 
of Theology, either already lay, or was then turned 
by the writing of this Essay, in the direction which 
it ever afterwards specially delighted to take — the 
relation of the Old Testament Scriptures to the New, 
and especially in regard to the jfulfilment of Prof)hecy, 
being the subject on which he was always most of 
all pleased t© dwell. 

In 1 83 1 Mr. Selwyn was presented by the late 
•Duke of Rutland, to whose eldest son,^ the present 
Duke, he was some time private Tutor, to the Rec- 
tory of Branstone, in Leicestershire, which he held 
^lntil 1846, when he ^excnanged it for the Vicarage 
^f Melbourn, in CambSdgeshire, which was in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. In 1833 ^^ 
was installed a Canon Residentiary of the Cathe- 
dral Church of .Ely. The story has often been told 
how one day, when the Canonry was vacant, Mr. 
Selwyn letting fall one of those remarks with which 
men are -wont to fill ^ip gaps in conversation^ 
" I wonder who will go to Ely !" received the 
reply, *<i don't know: why not you?" how the 
very next morning there came from 4;he Bishop an 
offer of the Canonry; how he took the lettei: con- 
taining the offer to Dr. Wood, who was then both 
Master of the College and Dean ©f Ely, and said 
he supposed there was some mistake about it; and 
how Dr. Wood simply replied, "I 40n't agree with 
you," and took him over to Ely the same day. The 
-Canonry to which he was then presented he retained 
Xo the day of his death, declining, on the death of 
Dean Peacock, to exchange it for the Deanery, because 
tie would not willingly surrender a position which 
was so congenial to his own inclinations and fur- 
nished him so wide a field of usefulness as that 
which he held in the University, and this he could 
not have retained along with the Deanery. 
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Both as a parish-priest and as a member of a 
Cathedral Chapter, Canon Selw3m's attention was soon 
dra^vn to questions affecting the Church of £ngfland> 
in itself and in its relations to the State, which, under 
various forms, were to engage much of his attention 
^luring the remainder of his life. It was ^* a season/' 
he said in a Visitation-Sermon preached in 1834, and 
afterwards published under the title *St. Paul and 
the Church of England,' "when many signs and 
rounds betoken trouble to our English branch of the 
Christian Church;" and in, this Sermon we find himi 
-already taking up the ground which he ever afterwards 
maintained, that the Church of England rests upon 
the foundation erf a Divine Commission, which her 
Clergy have "derived from Christ Himself" and 
" trace back, through a succe^ion of ministers, to the 
Apostles, on whom the Redeemer breathed and said 
* Receive ye the Holy Ghost ;' " and that they must 
'he prepared to take their stand on this "high com-r 
-mission" if they would maintain their post against 
" the attacks of adversaries" and " the imwise sugges- 
tions of friends,*' and carry on " the work which must 
yet be done to give the Church Establishment its fiiU 
and* adequate efl&ciency." In 1838 he published "The 
substance of an Argument maintained before the Arch- 
-deacon of Leicester against the Clauses of the Bene- 
fices Plurality Bill, which confer additional power on 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, to the 
great prejudice of the Right Reverend the Bishops 
of England and Wales," the Archdeacon having 
called a meeting of the Clergy of his Archdeaconry to 
consider those clauses, in consequence of a requisition 
which had been presented to him by Canon Selwyn 
and others. 

But Canon Selwyn was ever a hopeful man — "I 
know you are always sanguine, hoping against hope," 
says M. P. to Canon in those "Conversations oq 
Legislation for the Church," in which at a later date, 
blending, as was his wont, grave argument with 
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playful wit, Tre gave expression to his views on 
•certain Bills aflFecting the Cathedral Chapters which 
"vyere then before Parliament, and on the way in 
which Bills aflFecting the Church were got up and 
pressed through Parliament. Preaching an Ordination 
Sermon the same year (1838) in Ely Cathedral, he 
speaks of the time as one "which seems to promise, 
that by the blessing of God, all the ancient institutions, 
which we have derived from our forefathers, shall 
be renovated and ^restored — not reduced and despoiled, 
to ma3ce a general fund which may relieve others from 
the duty which lies upon them — bul renovated and 
reslored'Wtlh new spirit and new life ; so that from them, 
as it is nobly expressed in the charter of this 
' Cathedral Church, all works pf piety and religion, 
mercy smd »charity, shall flow forth abundantly over 
all the surrcamding neighbourhood." 

It was in this spirit that he desired to see the work 
of Cathedral Reform, which he liad always much at 
hear*, undertaken. He took from the first the warmest 
interest in that noble work of material restoration, 
which has made Ely Cathedral 4x) be once more one 
of the glories of the English Church, and was ever 
ready with liberal help in furtherance of this work. 
But it was more than any merely material restoration 
of the Fabrick of his own or any other Cathedral 
that Canon Selwyn desired to see. He entertained 
a profound conviction that Ca,thcdral Chapters had 
a veiy important function to discharge in the economy 
of the Church; and he ever 'desired that, whatever 
changes might be made, those functicHis should always 
he kept in view, and the Chapters restored to some- 
thing of their pristine efficiency. Teiking his stand 
upon the old foundations, as traced out in. Charters 
and Statutes, he desired to see the Chapter become 
once more both the Council of the Bishop and the 
"limbs of the Bishoprick," metnira E^iscopattcSy "the in* 
struments by which the Bishop might multiply his 
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efforts and extend his influence from the centre to 
the verge of his diocese." The writer of this notice 
remembers well his expression of a desire, when the 
New Chapel of the College was consecrated, that those 
members of the Chapter of Ely who were present 
should have a place in the Procession and in the 
Chapely which should distinguish them as being of 
the Council of the Bishop. His views on this subject 
were developed in his 'Principles <rf Cathedral 
Reform,' which he published in two parts in 1839 
and 1840. When the Cathedral Commissixm of 1852 
was appointed, he was nominated one of th6 Com- 
missioners ; and the Report of this Commission, which 
appeared in 1854, is believed to have been in the 
main his work. It was a disappointment to him that 
no steps were ever taken to give effect to the re- 
commendations of this Report, but that Bills were 
fitill brought into Parliament which took no account 
of them, but only sought to ** confiscate^' Cathedral 
property, as "Canon" calls it, or, in "M. p's.*" more 
dainty phrase, to " centralize" it. 

For many years, down to the close of his life. 
Canon Selw3ni was Proctor in Convocation for the 
Chapter of Ely. In his " Principles of Cathedral 
Reform" he had endeavoured to shew "that by the 
ancient practice of the ^ Constitution the Church has 
a right to deliberate in her own Councils on Church 
matters;" and in his "Conversations" he expresses 
his agreement with Dean Peacock when in his speech 
as Prolocutor, referring to the Acts of Parliament 
' for dividing Dioceses and suspending Canonries, he 
says "H» leges, quamvis ex Regiorum Delegatorum 
relatione profluxerint, tamen legitima Ecclesise ipsius 
auctoritate, qua sanciri debuere, prorsus caruerunt." 
He was prepared, therefore, to promote that revival 
of the active functions of Convocation which recent 
years have, witnessed ; and there have been few 
debates in Convocation, on subjects of any importance 
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to the Church, in which he has not taken part, and fetv 
subjects debated there to the discussion of which he has 
not contributed something of freshness and originality. 

But while member of a Cathedral Chapter and 
Rector of a country parish, Canon Selwyn did not 
altogether break off his connexion with the University. 
In 1833 ^6 vacated his Fellowship, which was filled 
by the admission of his brother, afterwards the first 
Bishop of New Zealand and now Bishop of Lichfield. 
But he had scarcely left College before a controversy, 
which then engaged much of the attention of tife 
members of the University, drew from him a pamphlet 
entitled "Extracts from the College Examinations in 
Divinity for the last four years, with a letter to the 
Lecturers and Examiners of the several Colleges." 
Thrice also during this period of his life he was 
appointed Select Preacher in the University Church, 
the Sundays which were assigned to him being those 
of the month of May in 1842 and of the month of 
February in 1844 and 1849. Those who heard the 
Sermons which Canon Selwyn preached on these 
occasions— *the writer's own recollection goes back to 
those of 1844 and 1849— will remember the impression 
produced not only by. the voice and manner of the 
Preacher, but by the remarkable character of the 
Sermons. When in 1850 the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity fell vacant by the promotion of Dr. Ollivant 
to the Bishopric of LlandafF, Canon Selwyn was among 
the unsuccessful ciindidates for this Professorship. 

In the year 1855, 'the Lady Margaret's Professor- 
ship of Divinity became vacant by the death of 
Professor Biunt. Of several candidates for the vacant 
Professorship, three only went to the poll. These 
were, the Norrisian Professor, well known at that 
time as Harold Browne, of Emmanuel College, who 
has since been promoted su<icessively to the Bishoprics 
of Ely and Winchester, Canon Selwyn, and Mr. Henry 
John Rose, of St. John's College, afterwards Archdeacon 
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of Bedford. The singular circumstances of that election 
are within the memory of those who were resident in 
Cambridge at the time ; how, when the poll closed, it 
was believed that Professor Browne had a majority 
of votes, and Canon Selwyn congratulated him in the 
characteristic words, "It is Harold the Conqueror 
this time, not William ;" how Dr. Whewell came into 
the Senate-house and tendered his vote for Professor 
Browne, when it w^s just too late; how when the 
voting-papers came to be counted, it was found that 
Canon Selwyn and Professor Browne had each re- 
ceived 43 votes, the number of the votes for Mr. Rose 
being 17; and how the Vice-Chancellor, who, as not 
being a member of the Theological Facidty, had no 
vote of his own, gave nevertheless as Vice-Chancellor 
the casting-vote in favour of Professor Selwyn. 

It was characteristic of the Professor, that very shortly 
after his appointment he. engaged to make over to 
the University every year during his tenure of office 
a sum of ;^ 700 out of the income of his Professorship, 
to be applied, first, in augmentation of the stipend of 
,the Norrisian Professors;hip so long as it should be 
held by Professor Browne, and afterwards in the 
promotion of the study of Theology, by such means 
as the Senate, with his consent, should determine. On 
the appointment of Professor Browne to the Bishop- 
ric of Ely in 1864, this amount was set apart to 
form an annually increasing fund for the building of 
a Divinity School, an object which Professor Selwyn 
had always much at heart. "We have heard much," 
l^e said quaintly, in his speech on the memorial to 
Professor Sedgwick, "of the variance and conflict 
between Geology and Theology; and Cambridge is, 
of all others, the place where one might have ex- 
pected to hear complaints, for the Museum of Greology 
rose up and darkened our Theological School; it 
darkened all our Northern lights, and made the School 
almost useless for its purpose. But did we complain? 
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not a word; for we knew that the University would, 
as soon as possible, provide a new Divinity School." 

Professbr Selwyn lived to see this fund accumulate 
until it amounted to nearly ;^ 10,000, and a Syndicate 
appointed to co»«ider the question of a site for the 
new buildings. There are those who will remember, 
that on 'the last occasion on which he dined in the 
College Hall^ ha announced with a slight touch of 
very just chagrin in the tone of his voice, that a . 
Syndicate had been nominated, an<} that he had not been 
placed upon it-— 4Jie capricious deity that presides 
over the formation of Syndicates having passed over, 
in the first instano^, the man who, of all n^en, had 
most right to be consaalted. The Members of St. 
John's will be interested to know, that this^ Syndicate, 
upon which Profestsor Selwyn was afterwards placed, 
has recently reported in favour of a site, just opposite 
to the College gate3, which includes the College stsibles 
and bakehouse, and the houses now occupied by the 
Fellows' butler and thi^ cook. 

The sub]>ct$ on which Professor Selwyn delivered 
Lectures in the discharge of the duties of his oflSce 
were usually either some portion of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the original Hebrew or in the Septuagint 
version, or some Treatise of one of the Fathers of 
the Church, or the Prophecies relating to the Messiah. 
Some of these Prophecies he had discussed in his 
Ilorce HebraiccB before he became Professor; and 
the subject was one on which he always dwelt with 
peculiar satisfaction. For the use of those who 
attended his Lectures On this subject he prepared two 
"Charts of Prophecy," as he called theni; and there 
was scarcely a sermon whicl} he preached in Cam- 
bridge in which he did not dwell, at more or less 
length, on some word of Prophecy, while he endeavoured 
to shew that it was " ever the way of God's working " 
to " blend together the nearer promise for the present 
time and the promise of the coming Saviour." Of his 
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Lectures on the other subjects some fruit may be seen 
in his Edition of Origen's Treatise against Celsus, 
which he did not live to carry beyond the first four 
books ; in. his " Noice Critiae in versionem Sepiua^ 
gintaviralem^' his ^^Excerpta ex reliquus versionum 
AquikBy Symmachiy TheodolioniSy" and his '* Testtmonta 
Patrum in veteres InterpreteSy^ all of which he published 
for the use of his classes ; and in the Article on the 
Septuagint Version, which he contributed to Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. In the course of his Lectures 
the Professor was also accustomed to give his hearers 
opportunities for simple exposition of Holy Scripture* 
And from time to time, following the example of 
his immediate predecessor, Professor Blunt, he 
delivered a course of Lectures " On the Pastoral 
OflSce " fpr the sake of those who were intending* to 
enter into Holy Orders. 

Professor Selwyn was a man of too much versatility 
of. mind not to have many objects of interest besides 
those which concerned the duties of his office as 
Professor, and of too much activity of mind not to 
make his sentiments known from time to time on 
those subjects in which he took an interest. In 
November, 1856, when the Council of the Senate first 
came into existence, he was one of those who were 
elected members of the Council; and he soon became 
one. of the most prominent figures in the life of the 
University. He possessed an individuality of character 
which, made his views and opinions to be always.no 
mere reflexion of those, of others, but eminently, his 
own ; a tenacity of purpose, scarcely, to be expected 
m one who seemed so discursive in mind and con- 
versation, which sometimes drove the practical men, 
whose thoughts were very different fi-om his, almost 
to despair; and a feeling of profound reverence for 
the past, . shewn even in . his resumption of . the 
ancient title of the Lady Margaret's Reader in 
,TheQlogy, in. .preference to that of Professor, which 
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led him always fo desire, in any ^ changes which 
might be made, still to stand upon the old paths. On 
every important question which arose in the University, 
and especially when any proposition was made which 
seemed to him to have a tendency to depress the study 
of Theology or of Classical literature, or to affect the 
relations in which the University cm- the Colleges stood 
to the Church, his voice was sure to be heard. On 
all public occasions of more than ^ ordinary interest 
his presence and advocacy were sure to be sought. 
And whatever might be the topic on which he spoke, 
there was always the same perfect self-possession^ the 
same unfailing courtesy and good temper, the same 
ready wit, the same inexhaustible fertility of resource 
in quotation and illustration, the same entire command 
of a voice which, always lent a peculiar chatm to his 
words, whatever might be the mood in which he 
spoke. ' 

The "Battle of the Epigrams" was perhaps the 
first notable episode in Professor Selwyn's more 
public Academic life. When it was proposed in the 
Council that " Candidates for the medal to be given 
for Epigrams shall not be required to deliver two 
Exercises, one in Gndek and one in Latin," the 
Professor stood alone in opposition. When the matter 
came befoi'e the Seriate,' he brought to bear, both upon 
the proposition itself and upon the singular terms 
in which it was expressed, a battery of ridicule — 
which, however, was not all ridicule— by which it was 
effectually put to the rout; opening" the atta^ck with 
a light shower of Epigrams, partly original arid partly 
selected, and following it up with a speech in the 
Schools which has been aptly described as itself "a 
conglomerate of Epigrams.''* The " learned knight " 
had given, his medals for two Epigrams a year, 
** Scilicet oblitus temper rarissima gigni Optima** ^^Pai^ 

♦ Xhe Speech and Epigrams were afterwards published together unde^r 
the title "The Batde of the Epigrams, Nov. 37, 1^57-* * 
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iuriunt mantes'' was the subject of the ^^ Epigramma 
GrcBcum numismate biennali dignatum A.D. i860;" and 
it ran as follows : — 

/i^ iroKiv Ahlvff^ &fka SoV iwiypdfAfiara rUreiv^ 
cZ? 7a/» KoX fieyaX^ fidt SXi^ iariv 6p€i. 
Again, "Sir William Brown, as a physician, knew 
the value of a good hearty laugh "-^the two Epigrams 
furnished an opportunity fof at least two good laughs 
in the year — "Do you wish the University to lose 
half, and more than half, this benefit ? '* asks the Pro- 
fessor. "Do you wish to alter the beautiful lines of 
Milton? — 

'Sport, that writikled Care derides. 
And Laughter, holding both hi^ sides ;^ 

And to read hereafter, 

•Laughter, holding dne of his Mesf**^ 

When, again, the Prince dnd Princess df Wales 
were about to visit the University, and the Grace was 
oflfered to the Senate, ^^ Placeat DoMs Ut quibusdam jus 
suffragii hahentibus Musei FitvwilUamensi^ 2** die yunit 
proximi copia fiat ut Caniabrigiam tunc temports 
confiuentes hospitio saltatorio exciptafttur" Professor 
Selwyn led an opposition, this time unsuccessful, 
tirith a Dialogue in Elegiacs between the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and an indignant Master of Arts. 

"Quid tibi vis?" asks MA. 

"istud placitum mihi Non placet — ^An vult 
Per satium Piinceps noster habere gradum ?'' 

And h^ fbllOwcrd up the lighter aasaiult with more serious 
remonstrance!. Not that he Objected to "a Ball," but 
to "making use of Lord Fitzwilliam's noble building 
for that purfyose. I heartily approve," he says, "and 
admire good 49'ncing in appropriate places. Some of 
the happiest moments of my life have been spent in 
the dance ; I always rejoice to see others enjoying the 
same happine^/' 
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' The ^^juvenufn rapidissim^' of a later date may 
perhaps gain something of additional significance if 
it be read 'in the light of the following verses from 
the "Dialogue:" 

" M.A. At quales saltus ? forsan Minuetta decora 
Hispana ducet cum gravitate chores. 
P.C. Non ita — nam priscos redolet nimis ilia Catones ; 
Nee rapidos juvenes tarda chorea decet." 

in matters of graver moment the Professor inter- 
vened in graver mood, though rarely without relieving 
a discussion by some play of fancy or some apt 
allusion. When it was proposed to make a large increase 
in the Fee for the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, ever 
jealous for the interests of a class of men, which 
had once, in the words of the author of a Pamphlet 
published in 1838 under the title "Are Cathedral 
Institutions useless ? *' " made poverty honourable 
in the College of which he was a member," he 
objected to this increase, "as being a discourage- 
ment to the poorer Students in Divinity from pro- 
ceeding to this Degree." "To establish our present 
faults, as the principles of our fiiture government, is 
a bad reform," was his answer to the argument that 
in practice no one proceeded to this degree but those 
who were well able to pay a higher Fee, and it was an 
answer which was in entire harmony with the prin- 
ciples on which he always desired to act. He at the 
same time expressed his dissent from a proposition 
of the Council that the questions and arguments in 
the Act for a Divinity Degree should be in English. 
"The change," he said, "would make a great difference 
in the preparation required for such exercises; would 
tend to the habitual use of translations instead of 
originals ; and gradually lower the standard of learning, 
both in the Professors who preside and in. the candi- 
dates who keep the Acts." The paper from which 
these extracts are made is dated May 17 th, 1858^ ' 
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When at a later date he opposed a proposition to 
dispense with the oral disputations altogether, he 
gave apt expression in the words, migravtt ab ore 
voluptas^ to the regret with which he regarded "the 
general tendency to get rid of vivd voce examination 
altogether/* 

Professor Selw5m had always a frateftial, and more 
than a fraternal interest in missions. The readers of 
the poem "Winfrid, afterwards called Boniface/' 
which he dedicated " to George Augustus, first Bishop 
of New 2^aland," can hardly fail to perceive that 
the Missionary Bishop of the present century is in 
his mind as he tells the story of the great English 
Missionary Bishop of the eighth century. But there 
was no effort to spread the Gospel in heathen lands 
which he was not ever ready to help; no returning- 
missionary, priest or bishop, to whom he was not ever 
ready to give a kindly welcome. No wonder then 
that he was one of those who were stirred by the 
words with which Dr. Livingstone closed his address 
in the Senate House in 1857 ; "I am going once more 
to Africa, to open the way for commerce, for civiliza- 
tion, for Christianity; and when it is once opened, 
do you take care that it shall not be closed again. 
I leave it with you ;"— words which led in the end to 
the institution of the Oxford and Cambridge Mission 
to Central Africa. Professor Selwyn was one of three, 
Profewor Browne and the late Archdeacon Hardwick 
being the other two, who were deputed by the Cam- 
bridge Committee to be present at a meeting which 
ivas held on the subject of this Mission in the 
Theatre of Oxford University on the 17th of May, 
J 859;, and the speech which he delivered on that 
occasion was afterwards printed by way of preparing . 
for the great meeting which was held in the Senate 
House on All Saints' Day of the same year. 

. The Professor's sympathies were indeed of the 
widest. Whatever the occasion might be, whether. 
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foreign missions or home missions, whether the relief 
of spiritual destitution or the supply of material wants, 
whether the education of the poor, or the building of 
a new church, or the restoration of an old one, whether 
a gathering of militia, or the meeting of an agri- 
cultural society, whether a private trouble or a public 
calamity, such as the distress in the Cotton Districts 
in 1862 or the Cattle Plague of 1866— on all occasions 
Professor Selwyn was ready with speech or sermon, 
with active exertion or, if need required, with liberal 
contributiem. And on all occasions alike he had 
something apt to say. Those who heard his sermon 
in Great St. Mary's on the day of Humiliation and 
Prayer on account of the Cattle Plague, will remember 
the matchless skill with which he touched, and more 
than touched, upon the most homely topics — topics 
which scarcely any but he could have ventured to 
touch at all in such a place — without detriment' to 
the gravity and seriousness which the occasion de- 
manded. 

But that which will perhaps have most interest 
for the readers of the Eagle is the relation in which 
Professor Selwyn stood to his own College. He 
entered St. John's at a time when it was regarded 
as "the most paternal College in the University;"* 
and to the close of his life he continued to cherish 
that almost filial affection for the College which is 
still entertained by many of its older members. 
Following the example of Professor Blunt, he made 
a point, from the time that he return^ to Cambridge 
as Professor, of being present abvays in the College 
Chapel on the days of Commemoration of Benefactors. 
It was a disappointment to him, if anything prevented 
him from dining in Hall on the* day of Election of 
Fellows, and making the acquaintance of the Fellows- 
elect. He never allowed a term to pass, during which 
he was resident in Cambridge, without seeking thet 

♦ **Are Cathedral Institutions useless?" p. 19, Note. 
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opportunity, once at least, if not oftener, of joining^ 
the Fellows in Hall, and afterwards attending the 
Chapel Service. And he regarded with lively satis- 
faction every success achieved or distinction attained 
by a member of St, John's, whether in the Church 
or in the world, in the schools, or on the river. 

But it is by the impulse which he gave to the 
building of the New Chapel that Professor Selwyn's 
name has become more especially memorable in the 
annals of St. John's College. 

In the year 1861, he was invited to preach the 
sermon • in the Service for the Commemoration of 
Benefactors on the 6th of May, the Feast of St. John 
Port Latin. In this sermon, taking for his text some 
verses of the Prophet Haggai, in which he foretels 
that "the glory of the latter house shall be greater 
than of the former," and expounding the words, in 
his wonted manner, in their relation both to the times 
then present and to those of the coming Saviour, he 
then goes on to "apply the word to the solemnity 
of the day." It was now "the 7th Jubilee of our 
ancient College," the Charter of whose Incorporation 
had been sealed in 151 1, "a time not unlike that 
season at Jerusalem — a time of many adversaries and 
many hindrances." But reviewing the growth of the 
Foundation from that time to the present, "when 
the College has just received her revised code, of 
Statutes," and " we seem to stand at the close of one 
period of the college life and at the opening of 
another," he sees some ground for hope that, by still 
further improvement in the material fabric of the 
College and by the succession of a yet "nobler band 
of men," even than that which the College has 
hitherto seen, "trained within her walls, and going 
forth from hence to serve God in all the offices of 
Church and State ; in all walks of learning and 
science ; in the study of the Word and of the Works 
of God" — this ancient house may be made "vmore 
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glorious than of did." " And is there not/' he asks, 
" one improvement more to be desired than all ? long- 
talked of, long- delayed, for which perhaps the^ime is 
now come*^ ^^ Magnum optcs et arduum^ But what if 
the time be come> and God be with us ! Deus adjufor 
noster*' Professor Selwyn himself "came here when 
the College was still bounded by the river." He 
could "speak from experience," when he recalled a 
time "when a late Master, James Wood, gave ;^2ooo, 
and every Fellow the fourth part of his Fellow* 
ship, for the building of another court beyond the Cam. 
What," he asks, " if that same spirit should still live 
and breathe within these walls, and fill all hearts with 
zeal like David's, to find a fitting place for the temple 
of the Lord ?" " How glorious beyond all former time 
would" then "be the fabric of our ancient House !" 

A new Chapel had indeed long been desired by 
the member* of the College. But it was this Sermon 
which gave the final impulse. When after the usual 
entertainment of the day the Master in Combination- 
room conveyed the thanks of the Society to Professor 
Selwyn for bis Sermon and expressed a wish that 
it might be published, the Professor in return, after 
giving in his happiest vein many reasons why sermons 
should not be published, concluded with the expression 
of a hope that, though this sermon might not be 
put into print, it might nevertheless prove to be ^*a 
sermon in stones." "You want it to be lithographed, 
in fact," was instantly remarked by a Head of a 
College, who was among the guests. And "litho- 
graphed " it was determined that it should be. 

The writer of this notice can now only look 
back with regret on the part which he took in 
the building of a new Chapel for the College. But 
those were days in which, though clouds were 
already gathering, men might still hope that a new 
Chapel would always be, what the old Chapel had 
never ceased to be, a meet expression, though in 
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nobler and more stately form, of the faith of the 
Society to which it should belong. And so, not without 
serious misgivings on the part of some, misgivings 
which, sooner even than those who felt them could 
have anticipated, were proved to have been only too 
well-founded, and not without some natural regfret on. 
the part of all for the loss of the homelier building* 
which had been hallowed by centuries of ennobling 
traditions of the dead and by many a sacred and solemn 
memory of the living, but with sanguine enthusiasm 
on the part of most of the members of the College, 
the new Chapel was begun. Professor Selwyn was 
a munificent contributor to the building of it; and 
when it was finished, he presented one of the painted 
windows. He preached a Commemoration-Sermon 
again on the 6th of May, 1864, when a memorial-stone 
was laid; and when the Chapel was consecrated, on 
the 12th of May, 1869, h® read the lesson in the 
Service of Consecration. And then, but not till then, 
did he print his sermon of 1861, with the motto 
^^ Nonum prematur in annum'* and the title '*The 
New Chapel of St. John's College, Cambridge: a 
word spoken at the Annual Commemoration of Bene- 
fa'^tors. May 6, 1861, by William Selwyn, Lady 
Margaret's Reader in Theology, and now lithographed 
by the College." 

In the Michaelmas Term of the year 1866 Professor 
Selwyn took part in the Ceremony of opening the: 
new buildings of the Union Society, speaking **as 
one of the oldest Patriarchs" of the Society, who 
could look back to a time when its members met in 
"a dingy room in Petty Cury — the Camttta Curiata 
they called it," and drawing, in his most genial spirit, 
upon the ample resources of his wide reading, his 
retentive memory, and his ready wit, to delight and' 
amuse his audience. Many will remember the effect 
of the itapa irpoahoKiav when, after expressing a hope 
that the members of the Society might "go and 
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pour' forth streams of eloquence like Nestor, but not 
so long; rather like Menelaus, for he was never long, 
nor ever missed the mark," he went on to say " But 
of all the Homeric orators the best model for your 
imitation is-— Professor Sedgwick— I beg pardon, I 
mean tJlysses, whose words fell " like flakes of wintry 
snow ; " and the air with .which he grasped his umbrella 
and held it out before him, as he added : " But I would 
not have you to copy his ungainly action, for we are 
told that he 

Nor back Hor forward did his sceptre move, 
But held it straight before him like a clown." 

It was only a few days after this that the accident 
occurred which, though he recovered from it for th6 
time, probably caused in the end a premature decline 
of his bodily powers and cut short his life, l^he 
circumstances of this accident were never clearly 
ascertained. All that was known was that it was due in 
some way to the reckless riding* of some thoughtless 
young man, who took the wrong side of the road as 
he met the Professor. The result was that the 
Professor was thrown from his horse, and, pitching 
upon his head, received an injury which it was at 
first feared would prove to have been fatal. Though 
thus compelled to seclude himself for a while from 
active work, he soon resumed his wonted activity of 
mind and hife interest i^ all that jpassed around him. 
He spent some of his enforced leisure in turning 
Enoch Afden into Latin Verse. He carefully watched, 
as he lay, the remarkable shower of November 
meteors by which that year was distinguished, and 
sent the results of his observations to Sir John 
Herschel. And in touching verses addressed Domino 
Procancellario et AcademicB Cantabrigiensi he gave 
expression, only a few days after the accident, at once 
to his grateful acknowledgments-^/a;^^2^^'</;2^ e lecto\ 
sed non languentia vola — of the kindly interest which 
had been taken in his recovery; his awful sense of 
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what it was plena inter vita commercial plena laborum 
tempora^ ad aternas procuhuisse fores ; and his devout 
recognition^ even at the very moment of his fall, 
lapsu quamvis confusus iniquOf of the Fatherly Love 
which rules the planets in their courses and without 
which not a sparrow falls to the ground. Nor ^ did he 
forget those who had raised him from the ground 
when he fell; or those who by their healing art or 
their prayers had ministered to his bodily or his 
spiritual welfare ; or even the person who had been the 
cause of his accident. For him, whom he addresses 
as ^^juvenum rapidissim^e^* he has both a word of 
kindly greeting — tu mihi^ sub Domino^ causa quietis^ 
ave! and a characteristic caution : 

*' Sed precor, hoc pos^hac xeminiscere ; Carpe Stnisiram / 
Dextram occurreoti Jtiafttere noraia jubet," 

When Professor Selwyn, upon his recovery, began 
again to take part in the business of the University, 
changes were already impeadidag, of more than 
merely Academic interest, which caused him much 
concern. Measures were in agitation in Parliament, 
and steps were taken in the University, which were 
intended, or which tended, to break the ties which 
had hitherto bound the University aad the Colleges 
to the Church. To these he offered, in conjunction 
with others, a strenuous but, in the end, unavailing 
resistance. The proposed Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church moved him still more deeply. Previous 
to the General Election of 1868, which turned upon the 
question of Disestablishment, he wrote letters on the 
subject to th« ELetctors of the County and Borough 
of Cambridge, " his heart burning," as he said, " with 
the sense of the Injustice to Ireland now attempted 
in the name of justice and liberality." When the 
Bill was before Parliament, he promoted Petitions 
against it both in the University and elsewhere. And 
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-when the measure had already passed through Parr 
liament, with a characteristic determination to do 
whatever he believed it to be his duty to do, he 
sought the intervention of the Courts of Law to arrest 
in the final stage the further progress of a measure 
which seemed to him to be in contravention of the 
Coronation Oath. 

When Convocation determined to take in hand, a 
revision of the Authorized Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Professor Selwyn was placed upon the Committee 
for the revision of the Old Testament. The question 
of revision was one which had early engaged his 
attention. He had touched upon it in a note which 
he contributed to the Memoirs of Professor Scholefield, 
published by his widow in 1855 ; and the remarks 
which he then made he re-published in 1856, along 
with some awiditional remarks, under the title " Notes 
on the Proposed Amendment of the Authorized Version 
of the Holy Scriptaires." In the same year, 1856, he 
had also brought the subject under the notice of 
Convocation. When, therefore, the work of revision 
was at length, to be undertaken, it was to be expected 
that he would enter upon it with w^arm interest. 
And accordingly frpm the commencement of the \vork 
to the day of his death, the subject occupied much 
of his time and attention. Only a few days before 
he was arrested by the hand of death, he had been 
present at the April meetings of the Old Testament 
Committee, and he was looking forward to the 
meetings of the month following, as likely to furnish 
an opportunity of introducing a change in the trans- 
lation of one particular passage, which he had much 
at heart. 

When a meeting was held in the Senate House, 
in the Spring of- 1873, to consider what steps should 
be taken for raising a Memorial to the late Professor 
Sedgwick, the second resolution was seconded by 
Professor Selwyn in a most characteristic speech, in 
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which he put forth all his varied powers of illustration 
and drew largely upon his ample and multifarious 
stores of knowledge, to do honour, in his own 
discursive way, to one to whom he had long been 
accustomed to look up with rever-ence. This was the 
last public occasion of any importance in the Uni- 
versity in which Professor Selwyn took part. When, 
in the Michaelma'S Term of the same year, a Vice- 
Ghancellor on resigning his office addressed the 
Senate for the first time in English, the Professor, still 
true to the literary training of his earlier ysears, 
expressed his regret for the change in the following 
stanzas, which he circulated among the members of 
the Senate : 

''Eheu! Latifeii decidit eloqul 
Flos, at priorum gloria temporum« 
(Prohl curia, inversiqtie mores), 
Cutn foliis abeuntis anni. 

Eamus ergo, trans fluvium licet 
Girtonienses visere Gratias, 
Quaeramus amissos lepores 
Pieridum in gremio npvarum." 

The eflFects of the accident of 1866 were tiow 
beginning to tell upon the Professor in a paralytic 
affection which was slowly creeping over him. In 
the winter of 1873-4 he spent some weeks at Brighton, 
endeavouring, as he said, "by sea-air and rubbing 
to coax -sensation into his hands again." As the 
spring ««€turned, he returned to Cambridge And re- 
sumed his work here, still vigorous in mind and will, 
and resolute to do what lay before him. But as the 
year went on, it became more and more evident that 
his malady was gaining ground. Again he sought 
to recruit his strength by spending the winter at 
Brighton; and again he returned to Cambridge, 
apparently somewhat re-invigorated, and proposed to 
commence his Lectures for the term. But when the 
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/day came on which his first Lecture " On the Pastoral 
Office" was to have been delivered, the 20th of April, 
he was obliged to defer it* He lingered on for some 
days after this, occupying himself almost to the last, 
so far as his strength permitted, with the work which 
he had in hand, his physician and friends still enter- 
taining, until within a few hours of his death, some 
hope that he might yet rally, but himself prepared 
with his wonted tranquil piety and cheerful resignation 
to abide the issue be it what it might. With but little 
change, might have been said of him, in those days 
of approaching dissolution, \yhat he said himself of 
Professor Henslow, when in his sermon on the 6th of 
May, 1 86 1, he described him as "now lying on his sick 
bed, peacefully resigning his soul to God; in the 
intervals of prayer and thankful praise, still speaking 
of what flowers are opening in the field, what birds 
beginning their song/* But a rapid change took 
place at the last. As it drew towards sunset on 
Friday, the twenty-third of April, he was occupying 
himself with . conecting some proof-sheets. Before 
another sun had risen, he had passed away. On 
Thursday, the twenty-ninth of April, after service in 
the Cathedral, his body was laid in the cemetery at 
Ely by the side of his brother-in-law, the late Dean 
Peacock. The crowning work of restoration, the 
decoration of the lantern of the octagon, was only 
just finished and the scaffolding removed in time to 
allow of the last entrance of his body within the 
Choir, which he had lived to see restored firom its 
low estate to well-nigh all its pristine glory, and 
within which it had ever been one of his chief 
delights to worship. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that a man of 
such singular versatility of mind and such varied 
accomplighments should leave behind him any single 
work which should be an adequate expression of his 
intellectual power. But even the foregoing imperfect 
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sketch may sen^e to shew that Professor Selwyn 
produced in his lifetime not a little which has had 
its influence on the world already, and may yet 
bear larger iruit in the future. Nor does this sketch 
exhibit more than a sample of his literary activity. 
Of his other productions it may suffice to mention his 
poem called "Waterloo," a^ being an illustration of 
another aspect of his many-sided literary character. 
Of what he was in private life, of his gentleness, 
his kindness, his geniality of spirit, of his tender 
consideration for the poor and the suflFering, and his 
generous liberality to those who needed help, of his 
unswerving love of all that is noble and manly and just 
and true, there are many who can speak from experience. 
Of the profoundly religious spirit by which his whole 
life was animated, and which gave a unity of aim to 
all his varied powers and all his scattered efforts, 
perhaps no truer expression can be found than in that 
sentiment into which, in the very spirit of the ancient 
statutes of his College, he condensed, but a few months 
before his death, his reasons for desiring that the 
new Divinity School which was to be built with his 
munificent benefaction should be planted in the very 
pentre of the life of the University : 

Vtra religio tsi cor reipublica, 

J. S, Wood. 



2IMMI0T ©HBAIOT. 

*H/0€/i' virep rvfiffeco ^otpOKXio^, rjpifia, tciad, 
epirv^oi,^ *)(Ko€poif^ CKTrpox^aiy TrXoxafiov^, 

KoX TreToXov Travry BdWot, poBou, ^ re <pi\6ppoi^ 
afiireXo^, vypa irepi^ KKyiyjira x^vofievfjy 

€tv€K€v eveirir}^ invvT6^povo<$, rjv 6 fieXtxp'o^: 
7]<rKi)4T€V Mova&v afJLjjLLya Kai ')(aptTcov, 



IDEM ANGLICE. 



Softly, O softly let the ivy wave 
Her pale green tresses o'er the poet's grave; 
Roses bloom round, and let the clustering vine 
Her purple grapes and dewy branches twine; 
Heaven on his honeyed songs and wisdom smiled 
The Graces' darling and the Muses' child. 

H. W. S. 
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Easter Term, 1875. 

We deeply regret to have to record the deaths of two dis- 
tinguished Members of the College — the Rev. William Selwjii, 
D.D., Canon of Ely and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity ; 
and the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., Fellow of Clare, Lecturer 
and formerly Fellow of St. John's. The present number 
contains a memoir of Professor Selwyn ; one of Mr. Holmes, 
already in type, is unavoidably postponed to next Term from 
want of space. 

The lamented death of Mr. M. H. L. Beebee, M.A., fornierly 
Fellow, should have been recorded in our last number. He 
was 4th Classic and i8th Wrangler in 1865, and also rowed 
bow of the University boat in the same year. He died at 
Calcutta in January last. 

A Fellowship is vacant by the marriage of Mr. Snowdon. 

Mr. Foxwell has been appointed a Lecturer on the Moral 
Sciences. 

The Rev. F. Heppenstall, M.A., Head-Master of the Perse 
Grammar School, has been appointed Head-Master of Sed- 
bergh. 

The Rev. W. S. Wood, D.D., Head-Master of Oakham 
Grammar School, has been appointed to the College Living 
of Higham, Kent. 

Mr. C. W. Bourne, M.A., one of the Masters at Marlborough 
College, has been appointed Head-Master of Bedford County 
School. 

J. H. Freese, B.A., and G. S. Raynor, B.A., have been 
appointed to Masterships at Repton ; W. Moss, B.A., to a 
Mastership at the Charterhouse; J. M. Batten, B.A., to one at 
Haileybury; and W. F. J. V. Baker, B.A., to one at Marl- 
borough College. 

The Nadin Divinity Studentship has been awarded to 
C. W. E. Body, B.A. 
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The following Honours have been gained by Members of 
the College since our last issue : 

CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

I J/ (7/iwj.--Baker, 4th ; Tillyard, 8th; Batten, 13th; W. Moss, 19th; 
G. S. Raynor, 20th. 

2nd Class ^Nock, Knightly, Henderson, Brooke. 

'^rd Class, — Crawley, Mosley, Haviland, Tute. 

W. F. J. V. Baker was highly distinguished in the Chancellor's Medals 
Examination. 

In the Examination for the Lightfoot Scholarship, J. D. M.' 
Murray was honourably mentioned. 

The following Degrees have been conferred since our last 
issue : ' 

M.A.— (April 2) H. B. Goodwin. (April 15) W. H. Briddon, E. Brgok- 
Smith, F. Case, A. C. P. Coote, H. Cowie, A. Evans, P. H. Jackson, 
R. Morshead, W. MUskett, S. M. Ranson, H. N. Read, J. Terry, A. 
Towsey, R. R. Webb. (April 29) D. L. Boyes, T. C. Bradberiy, A. F. Q. 
Bros, W. M. Ede, J.- Gooch, J. E. Johnson, L. E. Kay-^huttleworth, 
P. Llewellyn, W. Smale, W. G. Terry, J. WUkinson ; (in absentid) H. M. 
Andrew, C. H. H. Cook. (May 27) W. jf. Clark, F. T. Madge, J. Teasdale, 
F. Tobin, H. F. S. Gumey, R. D. Harries, J. Higgins, A. P. Hockin, 
A. B. M. Ley, J. H. Southam, G. Trundle. 

M,L.— (April 29) W. G. Rushbrooke. 

The following Members of the College were ordained on 
Trinity Sunday : 

Deacons.—Q^, V. Oddie, J. Moore, E. H. G. St. Clair, J. M. Tate^ 
W. Rawson, R. J. Griffiths, H. R. Hanson, H. B. Vale. 

Priests.-^T, Adams, F. W. Harper, E. W. Hobson, H. L. Clarke, 
A. Glen-Bott, T. J. C. Gardner, W. A. Jones, J. N. Quirk, R. Longworth, 
A. Gwyther, T. E. Hamer, A. Simmonds, B. West. 

The Porson Prize for Greek Iambics has been adjudged 
to H. Wace and J. A. Sharkey (Christ's), (Bq, 

The Minor Scholarships and Exhibitions have been awarded 
as follows: 

;f 70 Minor Scholarship, —GvinsioTif of St. Olave's School, Southwark. 

;f 70 Exhibition, —"Dougaiif of Owens College, Manchester. 

;f 50 Exhibition /or three years.— L.eyn.Sf of Monmouth School. 

;f50 Minor Scholarships.— Colson, of Haileybury College; SutclifFe, 
of Sliewsbury School. 

Exhibitions. — Brook-Smith, of Cheltenham College ; Coombes, of Man- 
chester School ; Slater, of Clifton College. 

Natural Science Exhibition.— Mbit, of Lancaster School. 

MORAL SCIENCE EXAMINATION. 

First Class.— Anderton, F. Ryland, Humdall. 

The following Undergraduates joined the College last Term f 
W. G. Halse, J. Mac Swiney, W. G. Wills. 
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Lady Margaret Boat Club. 

The Lent Races, — ^These races commenced on Tuesdaj; 
March 9th, and were coatmued for the three following days. 

L, M, ird Boat. 



L. AT. 2nd Boat. 

St. lb. 

F. Burford (bcw) 9 r| 

2 T. W. Jcudwinc 10 10 

3J. B. Llwd 10 II 

4 T. T. C. Touzel 12 8 

5 C.W.Dale 12 8 

6 J. Allen 11 4J 

7 A. J. W. Thomdike 9 12 

J. PhOHps {stroke) Ii 4 

E. P. Roopcr {cox,) 



St. lb. 

H. E. White (&72P) 9 9 

a W. Caistor 9-11 

3 H. £. Skeflington 10 9 

4 T. W. Lander 11 3; 

5 £. M. J. Adamson 12 2 

6 H.F.Nixon 11 2 

7 H. A. Williams 10 8 

W. Gripper {stroke) 10 7 

W. Spicer {cox.) 8 7 



L, M, 4/A Boat. 



W. A. Faxwell (fcw) 

2 E. H. Bell 

3 R. P. Stedman 

4 W. Northcott 

5 D. P. Ware 



6 C. N. Morton 

7 H. H. Tooth 

R. I. \\^oodhanse {strohel 
C. Pendlebiuy (cox.) 



The 2nd boat bumped Queens' i, ist Trinity 4, Caius i, 
and the last night got within a foot of Clare i at the post^ 

The 3rd boat made two bumps — ^Trinity Hall 2 and Caius 2f. 

The 4th boat made their four bumps — Christ's 2, 2nd 
Trinity 2, Emmanuel 2, Sidney 2. They never got past Ditton. 

The L. M. Scratch Fours were rowed on Saturday, March 13. 
Eight boats entered ; and, after three bumping and two time 
races, the following was the winning crew : 

W. Northcott {bow) \ 3 H. A. Williams 

2 R. P. Stedman | W. W. Barlow {stroke) 

W* T. Goidding {cox.) 

The Bateman Pair Oars were rowed on March 16. Three 
boats started in the following order : 

Station i— H. A. WUliams {bow), J. Phillips {stroke). 

„ 2— A. T. W. Thomdike {bow), C. J. D. Goldie {stroke). 
„ 3— G. B. Darby {bow), E. A. Stuart {stroke). 

Thomdike and Goldie won by about half-a-second ; Wil- 
liams and Phillips being second. 

The May Races. — These commenced on Wednesday, May 19. 

ist night. — L. M. ist boat was bumped by 3rd Trinity i 
at the Willows. L. M. 2nd boat came very close to Clare i, 
but did not catch them. L. M. 3rd boat rowed over. Jesus 
went head. 

2nd night. — The ist boat was overlapped by ist Trinity 3, 
but was not bumped. The 2nd boat caught Clare i at Ditton 
in the Second Division, and then they caught Christ's at 
Grassy in the First Division. The 3rd boat bumped Jesus 2. 
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^rd night, — ^The 3r.d boat kept away from ist Trinity 3 ; 
and 3rd Trinity i ran into a barge at Charon's, so L. M. i 
bumped them. The 2nd boat bumped St. Catharine's at 
Oassy. The 3rd boat rowed over. 

\th night, — L. M. i tied up for 3rd Trinity i, as the accident 
was no fault of theirs, and 3rd Trinity i rowed up with their 
flag flying. The 2nd boat ran into Corpus i at First Post 
Corner. The 3rd boat made their bump on ist Trinity 5 
at the Willows. 

5M night, — L. M. I., having changed their ship for one 
belonging to Jesus, easily kept away from ist Trinity 3. The 
2nd boat ran into Emmanuel at Grassy. 

Last night, — L. M. « easily kept away from ist Trinity 3. 
The 2nd boat made their sixth bump at Grassy on King's, 
being the only boat which made six bumps during these races. 



Z. M. 1st Boat, 
A. J. W. ^homdike {Ifow) 
2, H. F. Nixon 

3 G. B. Darby 

4 J. Phillips 

5 C. W. Dale 

6 J. Allen 

3 E. A. Stuart 

W. Gripper {stroke) 
H. N. Rooper (cox,) 



L, M, 2nd Boctt, 
G, A. Bishop (bow) 

2 C. J. D. Goldie 

3 J. Wfc Jeudwine 

4 E. M. J. Adamson 

5 D. P. Ware 

6 P. D. Rowe 

7 H. A. Williams 
F. Burford (stroke) 
E. P. Rooper (cox,) 



H. V. Robinson (ft^ 
3. C. N. MurtcHi 

3 H. H. Tooth 

4 W. Northcott 

5 C. A. Parsons 



Z,M.ird£oaL 

6 E. H. BeU 

7 A. R. Wilson 
R. I. Woodhouse (stroke) 
W. Spicer (cox^) 



The following is the order in which the boats finished : 



I 

3 

4 

\ 

7 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
'5 



First Division, 
Jfesus I 
1st Trinity 2 
1st Trinity i 
Third Trinity i 
Lady Margaret I 
1st Trinity 3 
Sidney 

Trinity Hall i 
2nd Trinity 
Lady Margaret 2 
King's 

9t. Catharine's- 
Emmanuel 
Clare 
Corpus I 





Second Division. 


I 


Corpus I 


2 


Caius I 


3 


Christ's 


4 


jst Trinity 4 


5 


Queens' 


6 


Pembroke 


.7 


Lady Margaret 3 


8 


1st Trinity 5 


9 


Caius 2 


10 


3rd Trinity 2 


II 

12 


Jesus 2 
Trinity Hall 2 


13 
14 


St. John's 
1st Trinity 6 


^5 


Trinity Hall 3 


16 


Corpus 2 
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Musical Society. 

The Eighth Annual Concert took place at the Guildhall, 
on Monday, May 17th, at 8.15 p.m., before a very large 
audience. The following was the programme: 

PART I. 

Liebeslieder, Set i (Op. 52) Brahms, 

Madrigal •* My Bonny Lass'* MorUy. 

!(a) Allegro in F Handel, 
[h) Canzonet from Second Sonata. ..^. A. Macfarren. 
\c) " The Fountain " Sir Wm, Stemdale Bennett, 

Chorus " Health to Courage " Sir Wm, Stemdale Bennett, 

Songs {"^.11SLue%r;"""} Sir Wn..St.mSaU B^nett. 

Madrigal •* Fire, Fire my Heart " Morley. 

Part Song " Marschiren *' (from Op. 41) Brahms. 

Glee and Chorus « Hand in Hand" Cooke. 

PART JL 

Lieheslieder, Set 2 (Op. 52) ' Brahms. 

Song "O Bid Your Faithful Ariel, Fly" JLinley. 

Madrigal •♦ Come, Shepherds, Follow Me " J, Bemet. 

{(a) Canon and Fugue, from the) w r jtFi- 
Cambridge Concert Studies f "-"' ^' ^^**son. 
(b) Grand Vake in A Flat (Op- 42) F, Chopin, 

Chorus of Reapers I^iszt. 

Cradle Song Brahms. 

Madrigal "Now is the Month of Maying" Morlev. 

Chorus " Soldiers, Brave and Gallant Be " Gastoldi. 

The Pianist was H. C. Allison, an Undergraduate Member 
of the College, and one of the finest pianoforte players in 
England. The Solo Vocalist was Miss Amy M. Aylward, of 
the Royal Academy of Music. The Conductor was Dr. Gaxrett. 

Committee : 
President--^, Pendlebury, M.A. J. P. A. Bowers. 

Treasurer and Secretary — ^J. A. Win- J. W, Jeudwine. 
Stanley, B.A. H. E. J. Bevan. 

lAbrarian — P. D. Rowe. 

C. U. R. V. 

B Company, — ^The Company Challenge Cup for the present 
Term has been won by Pt. F. B. N. Lee. 

The Annual Inspection of the Corps took place on May ist. 
There was a good muster, considering the unfavourable state 
of the weather, and the Inspecting Officer (Col. Nason) 
expressed himself well pleased with the appearance and 
performance of the Corps. 

Two Commissions have been vacated for next Term by 
the resignation of Lieut. Littleton and Lieut. Purdon. Pt. 
F, B. N. Lee and L.-Corp. R. F. Clarke have been elected 
to succeed to them. 
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^HERE are few occasions on which one takes the 
pen in hand with sadder feelings than when 
one is writing of a dear and honoured friend 
whom death has taken away. How sad and solemn 
the feelings are with which I now write a brief 
account of my friend, Arthur Holmes, will I am 
sure be felt by all my readers. Of his attainments 
as a scholar I shall say little, knowing that there 
are others far better fitted than I am to enter 
into this subject; what I write is written as a 
personal tribute to a friendship which existed for 
nearly twenty years, without the least shadow of^ 
a cloud passing over it. I take it for granted 
that all my readers feel a kindly interest in him of 
whom I write, and that I need make no apology 
for describing him at the time when I first made 
his acquaintance in 1856. • Many of my readers will 
have enough of the freshness of youth left in them 
to understand the feelings with which on entering 
College I looked around me for a hero to worship. 
I looked with awe on the great athletes of the 
College; I would have given away many academic 
honours, had they been mine to give, to row in the same 
boat or to play in the same eleven with some of these 
worthies — but while I regarded them with awe I could 
not learn to regard them as heroes. It was not till 
I^saw Arthur Holmes that I ,saw anything at all 
approaching my ideal. I saw him for the first time 
VOL. IX. z 
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when he was reading the lessons in Chapel. . For 
some ten or twelve years I have had the privilege of 
observing the faces, the manners, and the general 
bearing of our College readers on such occasions, 
and I can say without hesitation that, in intellectual 
expression and charm of voice and manner, Arthur 
Holmes, at the age of twenty, was second to none. 

In frame he was neither robust nor tall, but his 
very deficiencies in these points, and the slight lame- 
ness from which he suffered, seemed to cast a subdued 
and calm gracefulness over him. 

A single glance convinced you that he was in 
every sense of the word a gentleman. Every true 
matiy in or out of the Universities, is a gentleman 
at hearty but it falls not to the lot of all to be able 
to show a clear right to the title by every expression 
of the face, every tone of the voice, every movement 
of the body. His friends, and they are many, know 
that in Arthur Holmes these outward charms of 
manner were the natural reflection of a loving and 
loveable disposition. 

Calm and dignified in manner he was far frofti being 
a phlegmatic man; few men are possessed of wider 
sympathies than his. It is needless to state that Classical 
Literature was his first and his chief love ; his natural 
enthusiasm, which he seemed often to curb, became 
irrepressible when he spoke of the pleasure which 
he derived from the best Grreek and Latin Authors. In 
later years he has told me that the New Testament 
in Greek became his favourite study. Poetry, music, 
and every art or science that partakes largely of 
the beautiful, exercised a natural attraction over his 
mind. But he was no pedant, no recluse. In social 
life he was the most bright and genial of companions ; 
he took a lively interest in all sports and amusements ; 
and though not a powerfiil oarsman he rowed in the 2nd 
boat of the Lady Margaret, of which he was Captain, 
in excellent form. Everything that he did was done 
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with ease and grace, and seemed to cost him no 
eflfbrt. He was in.deed a representative man ; one td 
whom our College could point as a perfect scholar 
and gentleman. A list of the Classical and other 
honours which he obtained while in " statu pupillari," 
and afterwards, will be added elsewhere ; it is sufficient 
to state here, that during the early part of his course 
he was so uniformly successful in competing with the 
best men of his own year and those senior to him, 
that he was regarded as having no rival in the Classical 
arena. A powerful antagonist from Trinity had, 
however, been gaining steadily on him, and in their 
final contest gained the first place in the Classical 
Tripos. 

It had been hoped that two Scholars of so eminent 
ability, the one so polished, the other so powerful, 
anight have divided between them the honour of the first 
place. The interest of the contest was, however, much 
diminished by the fact that our champion was at the 
time of the examination suflEaring from a painful 
illness ; indeed iK)thing but his calm, even temper 
enabled him to bear the fatigue of the examination. 
Elected to a Fellowship, he at once entered into the- 
work of classical tuition with the thirst for work which 
he has ever since shown, and which now seems to 
have been one of the causes which undermined the 
health of his mind and body. At the same time, as 
President of the L. M. B. C, he continued to show 
the same genial sympathy with those manly exercises 
which he, with many other scholars of high repute, 
believed to have a very wholesome influence on the 
minds and morals as well as the muscles of our 
students. He took Holy Orders, and was for a year 
Curate of All Saints', Cambridge. His sermons in 
that Church, and those afterwards preached by him 
before the University and in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, were, I believe, eloquent and able, full of 
"sweetness and light." Having vacated hi§ Fellow- 

Z2 
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ship at St. John's by marriage, he was elected Fellow 
of Clare College in 1864. When it is stated that in 
addition to the posts of Classical Lecturer in St. John's, 
. Emmanuel, and Clare College, he was one of the 
Editors of the " Catena Classicorum," that he was at 
various times Lady Margaret Preacher, Whitehall 
Preacher, a Member of the Council of the Senate, a 
Member of m,any Syndicates, an Examiner for the 
Classical Tripos, Dean of his own College, &c., &c., 
and that many of his Vacations were given up to 
severe Examination work— who can wonder at the 
sad end? Why need we try to disguise the facts 
so well known to us all? To his severe mental 
work there was recently added anxiety on behalf of 
a daughter whose weak state of health caused him 
deep distress. His sensitive brain had been over- 
worked; his equally sensitive heart was now also 
tried; his own fears were fulfilled, he broke down — 
and on the morning of Saturday, April 17th, 1875, 
Arthur Holmes died by his own hand. 

I feel that I shall be best consulting the feelings 
of my readers, as well as my own, if I pass over 
the details of an occurrence which has cast over us 
a gloom which will long haunt us. This only will I 
add, that the true account of his end, as was amply 
proved at the inquest, is that he died of disease. All 
who knew him will agree that nothing but a diseased 
brain could have caused that act which has deprived 
the University of one of her best sons, and has left 
in loving hearts a lasting sorrow, too deep, too sacred 
to be unveiled. 

The writing of these lines has caused me many a 
pang as I recalled pleasant hours now for ever fled, but 
it would have been ungrateful in me to have shrunk 
from this last tribute to the memory of a dear friend ; 
it would have been ungrateful in the Editors of this 
Magazine to have left unrecorded the death of one 
of the first Editors of The Eagle^ who to the last 
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took a keen interest in its prosperity. As proof of 
what he might have done as a poet of no mean 
order, we may point to Uorva "Stekdva^ in vol. n., 
p. 205, and tO' Sulptciay in vol. I., p. 150, originally 
written in the University Scholarship Examination in 
his first year, and reprinted on a subsequent page of 
the present number. 

But it is vain to dwell on what might have- been. 
He is gone ; he has died in harness ; to the last, as 
long as he was himself, he has shown himself the 
same courteous Christian gentleman, the same polished 
scholar, the same zealous worker, the same true Mend. 

I can only add in the words of the Poet, whom he 
loved and knew so well, 

**Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nuili flebilior quam mihi." 

E. W. Bowling. 

[Arthur Holmes "was bom in 1837 ; came to St. John's College from 
Shrewsbmy School, 1855; won the Bell Scholarship in 1856; the Craven 
Scholarship, 1856; the Porson Prize in 1856, 1857, and 1858; the Browne 
Medal for Greek Ode in 1857 and 1858; and the Chancellor's Medal for 
English Poem on Delhi in 185^. B.A. in 1859 (Second in the First Class 
of the Classical Tripos) ; M.A., 1862 ; Ordained Deacon, i860, and Priest, 
1861, by the Bishop of Ely; Curate of All Saints', Cambridge, 1860-61; 
Deputy Public Orator of Cambridge, 1867 ; Lady Margaret Preacher, 1868 ; 
Select Preacher, 1868—69; Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
1869 — 71. Fellow of St. John's College, 1860-62; Classical Lecturer at 
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SULPICIA. 
Tibullusy Eleg. IV. ii. 

SuLPiciA est tibi cnlta tais, Mars magne, kaleitdis>! 

Spectatam e caelo, si sapis, ipse veni. 
Hoc Venus ignosoet: at tu, riolente, caveto 

Ne tibi miranti turpiter anna cadant. 
lUius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 

Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor: 
Illam quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit^ 

Componit furtim^ subsequiturqiue decor; 
Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis; 

Seu compsit, comptis est veneranda comis; 
Urit, seu Tyria voluit procedere palls; 

Urit, seu nivea Candida veste venit: 
Talis in aetemo felix Vertumnus Olympo 

Mille habet omatus, mille decenter habet. 
Sola puellarum digna est, cui mollia caris 

Vellera det sucis bis madefacta T3TOS; 
Possideatque, metrt quidquid bene olentibus arvis 

Cultor odoratae dives Arabs segetis, 
£t quascunque niger ralM*o de litore conchas 

Proximus Eois colligit Indus equis. 
Hanc vos, Pierides, festis cantate kalendis, 

Et testudinea, Phoebe superbe, lyra. 
Hoc solemne sacrum multos celebretur in annos: 

Dignior est vestro nulla puella choro< 






SULPICIA. 



TibulluSy Eleg, iv. ii. 



On thy Calends hath my Ladye robed to pay thee honour due ; 
Come,if thou be wise, great Mavors, come thyself her charms to view! 

Venus will excuse the treason ; but do thou, rude chief, beware, 
Lest thine arms fall in dishonour, while thou gazest on the fair ! 

In her eyes, whene'er her pleasure wills the hearts of gods to fire, 
Lamps, a pretty pai^r, are burning, ever lit by young Desire : 

Whatsoe'er the maid be doing, wheresoever her steps she bends, 
Perfect grace is shed around her, perfect grace in stealth attends : 

If she leave her tresses flowing, grace o'er flowing locks is poured. 
If she braid them, in her braidings is she meet to be adored ; 

Every heart is fired to see her, walk she robed in purple bright. 
Every heart is fired to see her, come she dressed in snowy white : 

So Vertumnus, blest Immortal, in Olympus' heavenly hall, 
Hath a thousand varied dresses, and the thousand grace him all. 

Unto her alone of maidens meet it is that Tyre produce 
Precious gifts of softest fleeces, doubly dyed in costly juice ; 

tier's alone be all the perfumes, which on scented meadows wide. 
Tills and reaps the wealthy Arab, at his fragrant harvest tide ; 

All the shells the dusky Indian, on the Erythrean shore. 
Neighbour of the steeds of Eos, heaps in many a shining store. 

Her upon your festal Calends, sing ye, bright Pierid quire ! 

Sing her praises, haughty Phoebus, on thy tortoise-fashioned lyre ! 

Through the course of future ages let the annual rite be done : 
Never maiden was more worthy to be numbered with thine own. 

A. H. 




A LITTLE ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. 



^MONG the many colonies which in the course 
of the last half-century England has estab- 
lished in the Southern hemisphere, there is 
none which has a fairer prospect before it than that 
little pair of islands, which appears but as an insig- 
nificant dot upon the map to the South East of the 
Australian Continent. Many of those early " Pilgrims" 
who embarked on the first few ships that sailed for 
the new land still commemorate, though with slowly 
lessening numbers, their safe arrival upon its shores; 
and yet within this short time busy cities have arisen, 
large tracts of land have been brought beneath the 
plough, schools and colleges have sprung up, harbours 
have been built, railroads have been laid down 
throughout the country, and the new generation have 
grown up to find themselves in a position of happi- 
ness and comfort little inferior to that of their English 
friends. Nor has the struggle for life since those early 
days been by any means an easy one. While the 
colony was still young, unprovided with anything 
beyond the barest necessaries, and while every one was 
striving hard to earn a living in spite of discomfort and 
distress, the outbreaks of the native tribes, repeated 
from time to time during many years, threw the whole 
place into a state of confusion, which seemed to 
threaten its very life. But there was a spirit of pluck 
and energy among these early colonists, which enabled 
them to make head against every difficulty; and in 
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spite of Maori wais and Maori troubles, the advance 
to civilization has been as certain as it has been 
rapid. 

The temptation to quote the famous words of 
Macatulay with reference to that distant day, when 
the New Zealander shall stand upon London Bridge 
and g-aze upon the ruins of St. Paul's, has probably 
proved as irresistible to every one whose subject is 
the Colony in question, as Mark Twain assures us, 
a similar temptation has proved to all describers of 
gladiatorial combats to end up with the line " Butchered 
to make a Roman holiday." The prophecy is not 
likely to come literally true so long as England 
holds a place among the peoples of the earth ; but it 
at least requires no very visionary nature to foresee 
a time when New Zealand shall be an important 
element of the British Empire, supplying the home 
country with fresh material when its own resources 
are at length beginning to fail. And indeed there 
is scarcely any country which contains within itself 
a more abundant supply of hidden wealth. A rich 
soil, capable of growing the most varied crops — a 
form of land, which though not richly grassed, is 
admirably adapted for sheep-grazing ; a liberal supply 
of metals, which only wait to be worked — these are 
treasures which do not often fall to the lot of one 
country. But the development of these resources is 
still in its infancy; for so far, or at least until a few 
years back, the soil itself has been the chief object 
of ambition; sheep-farming and agriculture almost the 
only pursuits in which men have engaged, except, of 
course, the common trades. Countless are the stories 
which the older colonists delight to tell of those early 
sheep-farming days, when they had to " rough it" with 
the commonest of their men, and share with them 
such meagre comforts as they could get. Many a 
gentleman who now holds a well-earned position of 
respect in the Colony — a graduate perhaps of one of 
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our English Universities^ whose poverty or enterprize 
induced him to go out in the first days, — has spent 
years of his life in no better employment than ** punch- 
ing" a buUock-dray about from place to place in a 
flannel shirt and a pair of corduroys, camping out at 
night under the cover of his waggon, and boiling his 
cup of tea in the well-known •* Billy" of colonial life. 
For the sake of their consciences, it is to be hoped 
that these gentleman-drivers understood the art of 
punching bullocks better than their representatives 
of more modem days, who solemnly assert that a 
bullock will not move without the judicious applica- 
tion of various • well-timed oaths. Whether this trait 
in animal life is true or not, is hani to say; but this 
much is certain, that a man who is particular about 
his language is always eminently unsuccessful in the 
art of making bullocks go. When these drays were 
the principal means of transit from place to place, 
the drivers* terms for locomotion were generally so 
much per head without right of interference on the 
part of the passengers, but double the amount if any 
of the party objected to strong language. A clergy- 
man consequently had to pay an enormous amount 
for a trip across the country, and was looked upon 
by the profession as a prize ; but even he had 
generally to relax his principles when the road was 
inclined to be steep, and give the driver permission 
to swear him up the hill. 

But all these things are changed now. The six- 
horse coach rattles its passengers over the country 
like the old English stagers of fifty years ago, and 
families can travel about with something approaching 
to ease and comfort. The well-to-do sheep-farmer 
(" squatter" is the elegant term applied to the race) is 
now more like the English country gentleman in his 
position. Many run-holders do not even live upon 
their stations at all, but are content to employ a 
manager for the dirty work, reserving merely to 
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themselves the right of pocketing the returns. These 
squatters form in themselves a distinctive body of 
the population, feared and envied by the smaller 
farmers, who rejoice in the name of "Cockatoos." 
Wherever the land is suited for the purpose, the 
whole country is divided ofif into wide compartments, 
each stretching over many square miles, and these are 
let by Government for runs, payment being made in 
the form of a tax upon every sheep which the land 
is made to maintain. Provision is made against the 
danger of perpetual ownership by putting up the runs 
again to auction after a certain term of years ; but 
even then the number of stations is necessarily limited, 
and the chances of buying a run in good times con- 
sequently small. So long as everything stands well in 
Europe, the squatter is a lucky man and can enjoy an 
honest income; but suddenly the news arrives that 
wool has gone down a penny or twopence a pound, 
and ruin is too often the result. Scores of men, well- 
to-do before, were reduced to almost utter poverty a 
few years ago, when the prospect of a Continental 
war frightened the English buyers from their trade. 
At present the prices are good, and the country is 
consequently rich. 

But what did more for the rapid growth of New 
Zealand than any other cause was the unexpected 
discovery some fifteen years ago of fields of 'payable* 
gold. It was about the year i860 that the cry of 
gold was first raised in the southern provinces, and 
the first New Zealand rush took place to what are 
now the rich mines of Otago. Hundreds of men 
of every stamp packed up their goods and chattels, 
and hurried off in quest of the precious metal. Crowds 
poured in from the neighbouring colonies of Australia, 
eager to try their luck. The gold-fields turned out 
richer than was at first expected. Fortunes were made 
in a single day. It was a repetition of what had 
already taken place in California and Australia; 
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and the whole country was a scene of riot and 
disorder. But by slow degrees the fury and mad- 
ness which seems always to attend the discovery 
of gold began to die away, and the crowds gradually 
settled down more quietly On the diggings to --work 
that gold which everyone knew to be there. More 
recently, another vast field has been discovered in the 
Northern Island, the famous Thames Digging, where 
large fortunes have probably been made in a shorter 
time than at any other place. The first discoverer 
was a man named Hunt, whose business it was to 
follow the plough. Being a discontented sort of 
fellow, he started * prospecting,' struck gold, entered 
his claim to the right of working the ground, and in 
a few days retired with a fortune to be reckoned in 
tens of thousands. The excitement which followed 
this stroke of luck was intense. Within a few day^ 
a district hitherto deserted was crowded with a dense 
population of every class, from the gentleman, eager 
to invest his money before it was too late, to the 
desperate villain, who hoped to do a little business 
for himself amid the lawlessness and recklessness 
of the times. Everyone who had money to spare 
hurried up to invest it in what seemed the better 
companies; and many of them, it is needless to say, 
never had the pleasure of seeing that money again. 
But handsome fortunes were rife everywhere. Poor, 
miserable clerks, who had scarcely known the meaning 
of the word money, suddenly found themselves the 
owners of thousands of pounds, and bought up all 
the available liquor that was to be had, on the 
strength of the discovery. Not the least noticeable 
proof of the sudden change of affairs was the daily 
recurrence in the Courts of Law of suits for Breach 
of Promise. Never did so many young men suddenly 
persuade themselves of the inferiority of the poor 
girls, whom a few days before they had promised to 
love until death; and never were so many earnest 
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appeals made to the feelings of the sympathetic 
juries. The miserable collection of rude hovels at 
the Thames has now grown up into a tidy little 
town. An engraving of it appeared in a number of 
the Illustrated London News a little time ago; and 
in the number for May 8th there is another illus- 
tration, which shews pretty clearly the nature of the 
machinery employed for the crushing of the quartz. 
But gold is not the only precious metal which has 
been discovered. Abundant proofs have been given 
of the existence of copper, though as yet no * payable ' 
mine has been discovered. An attempt was made 
some years ago to work up the steel, which lies 
embedded in the sands of the Taranaki coast, and 
in all probability this will some day be , done ; but 
so far no great trouble has been expended on the 
attempt. Coal has been discovered in almost every 
part, and in many cases worked with profitable 
results. All that is needed for the development of 
these treasures is enterprize and capital; the result 
is rarely unsatisfactory. One investment, however, 
has proved &.n eminent failure, and that is the New 
Zealand flax, which for some reason has never repaid 
the capital expended upon it. Almost every other 
branch of enterprize yet tried has proved successful. 
Woollen manufactories supply the towns with cloth, 
and even export it; meat-preserving companies send 
away to England and abroad that potted meat which 
is so largely advertised on the Metropolitan Railways 
and elsewhere by the well-known picture of the 
bullock embarking on a vessel little larger than 
himself; and boiling-down establishments, however 
obnoxious the odour to which they give rise may 
be to the people who are unfortunate enough to 
live within a radius of five-and-twenty miles, amply 
repay their owners, by converting into candles the 
superfluous fat of the meat of the Preserving Com- 
panies. These are the principal enterprizes which 
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the nature of the country encourages; but ft^esh 
schemes are being started every day, as the capital 
at hand gradually becomes larger and larger. 

Little need be said about the government of New 
Zealand, which corresponds exactly to the English 
form. Take the Grov^mor for the Queen, the House 
of Assembly for the Commons, and the Honourable 
Members of the Legislative Council for the Lords, and 
you have the whole constitution complete. A ministry 
professes to consult for the welfare of the people, and 
an opposition professes to look after the doings of 
the ministry ; and at intervals, varying from six months 
to a year, the existing opposition persuades the country 
that the existing ministry is a collection of humbugs, 
and the existing minist^ has consequently to retire 
until the lapse of the usual time has convinced the 
people of the folly of their choice, whereupon the 
other side immediately returns to power. However, 
^ust at'present one side has decidedly the upper hand. 
An extremely Liberal Government is in power, under 
the leadership of Mr. Vogel (now honoured with the 
dignity of knighthood), who has so fan established 
himself on the throne that his enemies are almost 
despondent. His administration is certainly a bold 
one, and far-seeing prophets unite with the opposition 
in predicting unutterable ruin to the Colony if he 
remains in power. His system is to borrow — borrow, 
until England wont lend him any more. With this 
borrowed money vast works are being carried out. 
Railways are being laid down with wonderfid rapidity 
from place to place; well-made roads are being cut 
in all directions, and in every possible way the country 
is being opened up, and an impetus Aus given to 
enterprize. Whether the future will repay this 
enormous expense is the much-debated question; at 
present, the result is that this small Colony is burdened 
with a debt of no less than ten million pounds. 
However, if the present prosperity can only last, 
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Mr. Vogel will have done a lasting good to the 
country by working it up to such a condition that 
its wealth can most easily be got at. The immediate 
eflfect, as might be expected, is to introduce a 
wonderful energy and life. While emigrants go out 
slowly to our other Australian Colonies, the Ttmesr 
each month records in its columns the departure of 
some three or four thousand souls for New Zealand, 
and yet a couple of days after their arrival they are 
gone. The day after the ship has come in they may 
be seen swarming the port and standing about at 
the street com^rSy surrounded by an eager and ex- 
cited mob of small boys and others, who delight in 
taking off the manners of the unhappy " New Chums." 
-But next morning they are gone — swallowed up, no 
one knows where ; most of them engaged long before 
the arrival of their ship. So long as thirty or forty 
thousand emigrants, of the better classes, flock to 
the Colony every year, there must be a healthiness 
at the heart of the country which no extravagances 
of the government can affect. 

This leads us by a somewhat abrupt step to the 
natives. The Maories are a splendid race of savages, 
brave in battle, noble towards their enemies, but 
vindictive if they think themselves wrongfully treated. 
While the history of the long series of Maori wars 
reveals here and there a savage and bloodthirsty spirit 
that deeply stains their character, valour and gene- 
rosity are no less noticeable traits. But, as in so many 
other similar cases, the advance of civilization is likely 
to prove their downfall. It is not so many years since 
the last remnant of the Tasmanian race passed away, 
and it seems likely that the race of Maories must 
soon follow them to the grave. But in the meantime 
a fine race of half-castes is gfrowing up — splendid, 
sturdy fellows, willing and able to work hard, and 
capable of the utmost endurance. Many of these men 
do the shearing at the proper season, and clip their 
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two hundred or two hundred and fifty sheep a day 
and think nothing of it. The natives, on the other 
handy can scarcely be persuaded to do honest work ; 
it is contrary to their nature, and the attempt to force 
them is never successful. Public opinion has lately 
so far set in their favour, that now they have their 
own representatives in the House; and very sensible 
politicians they make. When the annual Want of 
Confidence Motion was brofi^ght on a few years ago, 
one fine old native knew that his vote must decide 
the fate of the ministry. The opposition used their 
utmost endeavoiurs to secure his favour, but he was 
above all enticements ; and conscious of his own im- 
portance, he remained coolly seated until all had 
passed the Division Barrier, and then strode slowly 
to the side of the party which he had always proposed 
to hold by. His dignified mien on that occasion has 
always been associated with the name of Wi Parata. 

The beauty of parts of the New Zealand scenery 
has already spread its fame abroad ; and tourists from 
Australia and America are beginning to pay their 
annual visit in the summer months as to a second 
Switzerland. Every year the number of those who 
visit the pretty lakes of Otago is becoming larger, and 
the little village of Queenstown which stands upon the 
principal lake is fast swelling into a large town under 
the crush of visitors from every part. Sir George 
Bowen, the late Governor, recently stated that in 
his opinion no Swiss Lakes were more beautiful than 
these, and certainly they are very grand. The largest 
of them is about 70 miles long, and the surface of 
the water is generally as smooth as glass. But those 
placid waters are deceptive at times ; and the con- 
fiding tourist who takes the excursion steamer to 
the head of the Lake, often requires for his own 
personal comfort to be an experienced sailor, or the 
pleasures of the trip are apt to be lost upon him. 
The opposition place for tourists is the district of 
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Hotwater Springs. The temperature of these springs 
varies in different parts; but in many ponds, the 
unhappy individual who chanced to tumble in would 
find himself in a very short time as boiled as an 
ordinary lobster. In others, one can take a swim 
without discomfort, and many people who were once 
plagued with rheumatism, profess to owe their re- 
covery to the beneficial effect of these tepid baths 
of nature. 

The naturalist writing on the subject of the wild 
beasts or reptiles of New Zealand would have to sum 
up his chapter like the writer on Iceland, in the brief 
words ** there are no wild beasts or reptiles in New 
Zealand." Put aside a breed of rats which is said 
to have come over with Captain Cook (who holds 
out there a position of respect analogous to that of 
William the Conqueror in England), and a race of 
pigs which can also trace back their descent to the 
porcine families that accompanied the illustrious 
voyager; and domestic animals are the only four- 
footed beasts one meets. Of birds there are plenty, 
and in spite of all that is stated in books to the 
contrary, they can sing when they choose. That 
pretty little bird the Moa (whose modest height 
rarely exceeded ten or eleven feet) is supposed to 
be extinct now; at all events the natives know no 
more about him than the Europeans do. Wild 
stories are always being spread abroad about captures 
of live Moas; but somehow or other the prisoners 
always manage to bite through their chains or run 
away with their cages just when the owner has 
made certain of success. The Moa will always be 
connected in science with the wonderful skill of 
Professor Owen, who from a single bone sent to 
England years ago put together a skeleton of its 
proprietor which subsequent discoveries have proved 
to be exact in every detail. Fresh traces of the recent 
existence of the Moa are being discovered everyday. 
VOL. IX. A A 
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The bones are nearly always found lying in heaps 
together — ^from which it appears that they had 
regularly organised cemeteries, to which any member 
of the community, who felt weaiy of existence, 
could retire apart and die. The consistency of the 
Moa in this respect is highly convenient to the 
Naturalist, and forms a distinctive trait in the 
character of this interesting bird. If ever a live Moa 
were to be discovered, the lucky owner would soon 
find himself a millionaire; but even supposing that 
the creature does exist, it is a question whether the 
man who happened to discover him would trouble 
himself about waiting long enough on the spot to 
effect the capture. If an Australian emu can swallow 
a bunch of keys and hold out his head for another 
(as is solemly stated to be a fact), there is no reason 
why a moa should not easily take off a man and 
enjoy the meal as heartily. However, it is not likely 
that the experiment will ever be tried. Peri. 



THE SILVER BELL. 

The following couplet is inscribed on the Bell 
in the southwestern turret of the Gateway in the 
First Court. From a view of the College in 
Loggan's Cantabrigia Illtistratay published in 1688, it 
appears that this turret was then surmounted by the 
cupola now on the ridge of the roof of the College 
Hall. The Bell, which probably obtained its name 
from the richness of its tone, is always rung from 
the half-hour to the quarter before the Evening 
Service on Saturdays and Sundays, and on Saints' 
Days and their Eves: 

Quod facio pulsata volens tu perfice claro 
Scilicet ut possit tempus abire sono. w. l. 1624. 
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MY JOURNAL ON THE 

TRANSIT OF VENUS EXPEDITION 

TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 




§HE morning of June 3, 1874, broke out with 
almost tropical heat, and on that day we 
started on board the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company's steamer " lUimani," exactly at i p.m., down 
the river from Liverpool on our course to Valparaiso. 
Away we went, passed the north coast of Wales, 
with the Great and Little Orme's Head standing 
prominently out, along the crags of Anglesea into 
Cardigan bay. Night came on, and when we got up 
the next morning we were just passing Land's End; 
we stood on the deck watching for a last glimpse 
of the old land, and when it had gone, no doubt 
some thought how much of the world there was 
for them to see ere they returned, and that now 
in reality they were travellers. During the day we 
steamed across the Channel, and at 9 p.m. sighted 
Ushant; coasted down the Bay of Biscay (going 
slowly we had recourse to that immortal game of 
Bull, that everyone is familiar with that has ever 
been to sea); and at 8a.m. of June 6th we were 
anchored in the Garonne, about a mile from Port 
Pauillac, and opposite the renowned vineyard of 
Chateau La Fitte. There we were in shallow, muddy- 
looking water, with the banks of the river on both 
sides; the land looked low, but yet very pretty; it 
had in its new verdure a fascinating appearance. 
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After taking on board many passengers, including an 
Italian circus troupe, with their thirty horses and 
an amusing monkey, we left in the evening for San- 
tander, where we arrived the next night. 

Santander certainly looked very beautiftd; to our 
left as we entered^we could see a fine long surf 
rolling in over the sandy beach, and to our right 
was an island, a rock beautiftilly grottoed by the 
waves, with a lighthouse upon it; and just behind 
it another rock formed into a natural arch; and then 
the mainland, all very rugged. On the top of the 
cliffs stood the forts and defences of the harbour, 
with the town in the distance, backed by mountain 
rising over mountain until they were lost to view, 
mingled with the beautiftil sky of a lovely Spanish 
day. After discharging the cargo we had on board 
for the place, we went off to Corunna, and, un- 
fortunately there was a heavy fog in the bay, on 
account of which we had to keep the fog-whistle 
going all night. It was anything but conducive to 
sleep to hear it sounding its groaning monotonous 
. note of a bass F sharp. After this foggy night we 
arrived at Corunna. We could see from the ship the 
highland in the distance where the memorable battle 
of Corunna was fought, at which Sir John Moore 
was killed; then we went on shore to see his tomb. 
Surrounded by a wall is about half-an-acre of ground, 
very prettily arranged with the cross walks, and its 
flower-beds teeming with every kind of Spanish flower, 
and kept in good order and preservation. In the 
centre of this ground is an iron railing in the shape 
of a square, which surrounds the remains of our hero 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

We left about midday, and rounded Cape Finisterre 
at 7 p.m. ; steamed during the next day in sight of 
the coast of Portugal, which appeared very beautiftd; 
the convent of Mafra ; then " Cintra's mountain greets 
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us on our way"; with the aid of the telescope I 
realize Byron, where he says, in " Childe Harold :" 

Lo! Cintra's glorious Eden intervenes 

In variegated maze of mount and glen. 

Ah me! what h^d can pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 

Through views more dazzling uato mortal ken 

Than those whereof such things the bard relates. 

Who to the awe-struck world unlocked Elysium's gates? 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned. 

The cork trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 

The mountain moss, by scorching skies imbrown'd. 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley leap. 

The vine on high, the willow branch below. 

Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 

We went along at full speed, passed the Burling 
rocks ; these rocks are situated about^ 40 miles from 
Lisbon, to the north of it. There is a good lighthouse 
on them, which is in connection with Lisbon, so that 
the people knew all about us before we arrived, which 
we did late in the afternoon, for the Sundown gun 
was fired as we passed the fort. One. of the officers 
of the port came to us with his oft-repeated questions 
in English, spiced with the Spanish accent, of " What- 
is-the-name-of-this-vessel ?" " Where-are-you-from ?" 
" Where -are -you -going ?" " Who -is -your- Captain ?" 
"How-many-passengers-have-you?" &c., &c. ; then 
politely lifting his hat, with "Thank-you-Sir," he sat 
down in his boat, and was rowed away. We, un- 
fortunately, because we had no bill of health or 
something or other, were all placed in quarantine. 
Everyone was disappoined, but made the best of it ; 
and when morning dawned, out came all the glasses 
to be found on board, and a bombardment of the 
town was made with them. We could see the beautiful 
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palaces of marble, the Plaza's, the trees with luxuriant 
foliage surrounding the residences, the race course, 
all most beautiful in the broad sunlight; and, though 
last yet far from least striking, the innumerable 
windmills. No wonder that Don Quixote tried to 
exterminate them, they came in his way and were 
thus opposed to him; there are so many, that I 
believe it would be difficult to put up any more. 
Then, turning to the south side of the Tagus, you look 
on quite a different scene. To the north the land 
comes down with a gentle slope towards the river; 
to the south it is almost perpendicular, and the only 
place where it seems possible to ascend is where it 
is crowned by the Lazaretto — a dreadfiil place — the 
quarantine hotel; thither were tugged the passengers 
who had come to the Peninsula. As night came on 
we left the Tagfus to bid good-bye to the old world, 
and made a straight course for Pemambuco. On the 
morning of the third day out from Lisbon we sig-hted 
that magnificent, majestic, and world-renowned moun- 
tain, the Peak of Teneriffe. It was a wonderful sight 
to see high up in the sky the Peak with its sugar- 
loaf appearance — ^the sure token of volcanic origin — 
and then as the eye descended to the horizon, to find 
it cut ofiF, as it were, by a mist, which was the same 
colour as the sky; it made the Peak seem as if sus- 
pended like a marionette. This was the great object 
of interest the whole day. After passing between 
the Islands, and only a few miles from the Peak, the 
clouds opened, and we were favoured by a splendid 
unbroken view from the horizon to its summit. At 
sundown we lost sight of the Peak standing majesti- 
cally out of the water behind us. 

During the afternoon of our sixth day out, we passed 
between the Cape de Verde Islands, and a beautiful 
hawk came out from the shore to the ship, hovered 
about for some time, and then went back. The phos- 
phorescent light was very fine in the wake of the 
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vessel, so bright that I read a letter by it with ease- 
There were shoals of flying-fish, but very few birds. 
The days went on, being spent in the usual way 
on a vessel, in smoking, reading, music, and games; 
we had also occasional performances of the clowns 
of the circus troupe and their monkey, and in the 
evening a dance on the deck. It was very pretty 
to see the flags of all nations hung round an awning, 
the piano brought from the saloon, and all enjoying' 
themselves. One evening just as we were all going 
to the saloon a cry of "Fire in the steerage!" fell 
upon the ear; instantly the whole ship was in a state 
of excitement, for a fire on a ship a thousand miles 
firom land is something alarming indeed. Happily 
it turned out not serious, and all was soon order 
again. At last, on June 22, we sighted some rocks 
off the coast of Brazil, where the Brazilians have 
a penal settlement; and the next morning, about 11, 
we anchored in the roadstead off Pernambuco. It 
poured with rain, real tropical rain, so none of us 
went on shore, but we could see the town, with the 
shipping sheltered safely behind a natural breakwater ; 
it all seemed very uninteresting on account of the 
torrents of rain. In the afternoon we weighed anchor: 
and went down to Bahia, where we arrived about 8a.m, 
on the morning of June 25th. We had breakfast on 
shore, went up to the higher town, saw the Cathedral, 
which was all decked in black and silver, on account 
of it being the day they were going to bury their 
Bishop. Then we descended by the lift, and after 
making purchases of humming-birds and the cele- 
brated gold beetles of Brazil, we went on board to 
go to Rio. 

We entered the harbour there at 6.30 on the 
morning of June 28th, the finest harbour in the 
world, though, from what I hear, that of Nagasaki 
is its twin. As you stand on the deck on entering 
the bay, certainly if not the finest, one of the finest 
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scenes in the world presents itself to you. On your 
left towers up the Sugarloaf, then Corcovado, and 
the eye is next caught by the beautiful botanical 
garden of Boitofogo, with its unparalleled avenue 
of palms; further on is seen the town proper, with 
the shipping lying out in the bay. Far off on the 
right-hand side is Coal Island, called so from its 
being a coaling station. The bay is lost to sig-ht 
amid the hundreds of islands with which it is 
studded; and the distance is broken by the ruggfed 
tops of the Organ Mountains, pointing with their 
finger-like spires high up into the vault of heaven. 
Whoever views this scene cannot but be struck with 
its magnificence and grandeur; cannot but turn after 
gazing at it for a long time, utter * the one word 
"magnificent," and have it all deeply engraven on 
his memory for ever. 

When we had come to anchor, we asked our 
Captain how long we should have on shore, and were 
told till noon the next day; so off we went, and 
wended our way towards Tijuca, but only got as 
far as the hotel. After a rest we determined not to 
go right up the hill, but round the * Chinese View,* 
and so down to Rio, which we did; and right well 
were we repaid for the long walk by the splendid 
scenery. The road we were walking appeared to 
come to an abrupt termination, and for a moment 
it occurred to us that we were wrong, but we found 
that in reality it turned very sharp to the right; 
from this spot stretches out before the traveller the 
great * Chinese View.' Standing here, about 200a 
feet above the sea, one looks through a thin veil of 
bamboos down to the bay in the distance, after the 
eye has rested on all the luxuriant foliage that 
grows between; and far beyond again appear the 
peculiar Organ Mountains, the scene is so fasci* 
nating that one can stand for hours looking at it, 
and every moment be struck by some new beauty — 
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a beauty completely sui generis ; it really beggars 
description. From here we descended, and arrived 
at the hotel very tired and hungry. After a welcome 
bath and a little rest we all sat down to a make- 
shift dinner, for the hotel-keeper had only just obtained 
possession of the house, and therefore was put to his 
wits' ends to find us food. The next morning we 
went over the town, and saw all that was to be 
seen — the Cathedral, and the shops, renowned for 
the wonderful flowers made from feathers. Rio is a 
thorough specimen of a South American town: narrow 
streets, badly paved, no drainage, and, consequently, 
overwhelming smells, wafting deadly fever and disease 
in all directions. 

We went on board at one, and left for Monte 
Video. Not until this time had there been any bad 
weather, and we were glad on account of the horses 
we had had on board. But, certainly, directly we got 
clear of the Bay we were in a rough sea with a 
strong headwind; but we were in a stout vessel, so 
we made ourselves very comfortable, and arrived at 
Monte Video at 6 p.m. on July 3rd, just one month 
after our departure from Liverpool. Some of us went 
on shore and stayed all night, but I noticed nothing 
very striking in the town except its newness, and 
appearing a little more English than the other towns 
of South America that I had seen. 

We left the port at noon for the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. The whole way from Monte Video I noticed 
the stars very particularly. Canopus is certainly a 
fine, brilliant, and beautiful star; and the Magellanic 
clouds—clusters of stars, a mist of stars— were very 
interesting, shining like the moon behind a stratum of 
"scud." Then there were the sharply defined stars 
a and /3 Centauri, acting as pointers to the Southern 
Cross, with which I was greatly disappointed. The 
stars of the latter are not even of the first magnitude-^ 
at least, only one is— but there they stand, four, with 
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hardly any others near them visible to the naked eye, 
making an ill-shaped and badly-proportioned . cross, 
which ought to go by quite another name. It 
instantly came to my mind what a magnificent cross 
the Northern hemisphere can boast of in that formed 
by /9 Andromedae and a^ ff, y Pegasi, compared to 
the Crux Australis; and then, again, how much the 
beauty of the Southern Cross is outrivalled by the 
'Square of Pegasus/ The South Pole seemed only 
to be marked by the absence of ansrthing visible to 
mark it; truly the Northern Hemisphere is the 
Hemisphere of Stars. 

The Eastern entrance to the Straits of Magellan 
is without any interest whatever. When you have 
gone up about loo miles you then pass Elizabeth 
Island, a funny, square-shaped block. Then the first 
signs of life appear in the smoke firom the wig-warns, 
which is wafted along by the gentle breeze, until from 
a few small fires a large tract seems to be smouldering 
and vomiting forth volumes of smoke; this gave to 
it the name suggested by the Spaniards of ** Terra 
del Fuego." We anchored off Sandy Point, a Penal 
Settlement of Chili, at 6 p.m. The cannon was fired 
to tell of our arrival, and the effect of echo after echo 
returning to the ear was extremely fine; the sound 
completely died away, and then back came an echo 
almost as loud as the original, indeed so loud was 
it that I supposed it was some other ship or fort 
answering, and it was a long time before I could be 
persuaded by the boat-swain that it was only an 
echo. We weighed anchor about lo p.m. ; all went 
to bed early, so as to be up betimes. When we 
rose at 6.30 the next morning we were in " Crooked 
Reach," with rocks close on both sides looking very 
black. We could see the height of the cliffs by their 
obscuring the stars a certain distance firom the horizon. 
When the sun rose, then was revealed to us a mag-* 
nificent view almost unequalled. The first appearance 
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of sunrise was noticeable on the tops of the snow- 
capped peaks in the distance, when the rays of light, 
shooting over our heads as we went along, in 
the channel between the rocks, tinged them with 
an orange-coloured tint, which certainly was most 
glorious. Far, far away nothing was to be seen on 
either side but snow-covered mountains, reflecting 
here and there the rays of the sun as if from a 
mirror. We steamed on, and passed by majestic 
rocks, crags, hills, snowdrifts, ravines, creeks, inlets, 
channels, and glaciers; the last moving with their 
butter-like motion down to the water, all in such 
varied and rapid succession that one marvelled at 
such quick variety, its fascination, and the stupendous 
power that had caused it all, until we arrived broad- 
side to the renowned Smyth's Channel, where we 
took a tack across for correction of the compass. 
Then far up on our starboard could be seen the arm 
of the sea edged in on both sides, and turning to 
look directly behind, there again was a magnificent 
view of snow-capped crags, hemming us in every- 
where, and giving no clue as to how or whence we 
had come. 

At noon we passed on our " port " Point de Diavolo, 
as the Spaniards originally named it, but now is 
called Cape Pillar, a column of rock standing up 
1700 feet high. This is a most dangerous place, as 
so many of the rocks are sunken, and at low water 
only visible as a speck ; fogs are very prevalent here, 
but we were favoured with fine weather. In conse- 
quence of the fogs the Straits are very difficult and 
dangerous indeed to make from the Pacific. 

As soon as we got clear of Cape Pillar we could 
see dead-a-head the slaty-coloured sky, a sure sign 
of a "Norther," so we put all steam and sail on to 
get well clear of the Cape, passed the " Evangelista " 
four rocks all in a row about 3 p.m., and went a-head 
till four exactly, for it was vcly turn at the meteoro- 
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logical instruments^ and at the moment I was finding 
the specific gravity of the sea, down came the 
" Norther " as if direct firom above. The sails backed, 
the wind howled through the rigging, the sea seemed 
to rise in a moment — we were in a living gale. This 
gale lasted three days, and we only made loo miles 
a day, though going at fiiU speed. The wind then 
veered to the south, and at noon on July 14th we 
passed the Cotopaxi, with a fair wind, off the Island 
of Whapoo; and on July i6th arrived at Coronel, at 

6 a.m. We went on shore and had a ride to Lota, 

7 miles distant along the sand; and at Lota I was 
very much surprised by the first question that was 
asked, " Have you brought any revolvers " (it appears 
they would give any number of dollars for them). 
Coronel and Lota are the chief places in Chili where 
coal is obtained, and vast quantities of it are used 
by the ships trading on the Western coast, though 
it is bad coal, yet cheaper than Newcastle, which 
is ;^5 per ton there. A great quantity of copper is 
found near Lota, a place owing its existence to 
the coal and copper trade. It consists of a few copper 
works, and I can hardly call it a colliery, for the 
coal is all on the surface. As to Coronel, it consists 
only of one street, with dreadfully low and unhealthy 
mud huts on each side, where the miners live. When 
we returned firom Lota, a Mr. Rocas, who came on 
board at Sandy Point, asked us up to his house (the 
only house in the place) for dinner. We accepted, 
and he treated us very handsomely indeed; and his 
"Casuella" soup, made firom chicken, potato, and a 
dash of garlic, was perfect, the best we had ever 
tasted. At night we went to the ship, and started 
next day to Valparaiso, where we arrived on July 18. 
We went on board H.M.S. "Scout" and had lunch, 
and later in the day to the town, and put up at 
the Hotel Oddo. 

Valparaiso is situated in a large and extensive 
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bay facing the north-west, and very deep. To the 
south of the bay are high cliffs, surmounted with 
battery rising above battery. To the north are seen 
hills with the snow-capped Andes in the distance, 
and Aconcagua, rising 24,000 feet, about 120 miles 
away. The town lies, as it were, in the bowl of the 
bay; one street runs the whole length, from the 
Custom-houses south, past the Palace of the Inten- 
dente, through the Plaza Victoria, until it is stopped 
by the street crossing at right angles down to the 
railway station; trams run the whole way. With 
a sharp ascent you rise to the upper part of the 
town, where the principal residences chiefly are. 

From here a splendid panoramic view can be 
obtg^ined of the whole bay. The place is badly 
paved and drained, and foul smells pervade every- 
where and everything. On July 23rd we started from 
Valparaiso to Santiago. The scenery on the way 
was very interesting, all very rugged, bearing evident 
signs of volcanic work; and everywhere we could 
see the horrid Cactus, a most ungainly thing to look 
at, and also useless. We arrived at Santiago about 
5 p.m., and at once made for the hotel in the Gran 
Plaza, which instantly reminded me of the Tuileries. 
On entering the hotel I had the great pleasure of 
meeting one of my old school chums, an old Salopian. 
The world is so very small it is scarcely possible to 
go anywhere without being known. Here in the 
centre of Chili, and in the heart of volcanic agency, 
stands a most beautiful city. The snow-capped Cor- 
dilleras surround you on all sides; you are in a 
basin. It has its Champs Elys6es, a good reflexion 
of those at Paris. Its Gran Hotel is built after the 
pattern of the Tuileries, with the only difference that 
the towers are one storey less. The houses are 
picturesque; and they have, if not the finest theatre 
in the world, certainly one of the finest. I have 
never seen its equal, a mass of marble, and built 
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with true luxuriance. Santiago has its museum, and 
its ornithological collection is splendid. Close to 
the Museum, in the Plaza de la Compania, stands 
the exquisite and perfect monument erected, el amor 
y el duelo inexttnguibles del pueblo de Santiago, in 
memory of th6 2000 people who were burnt at the 
burning of the Cathedral on December 8, 1864. I 
learnt a curious thing here, that of the deaths 
22 per cent, were from heart disease, supposed to 
be caused from fright at the shocks of earthquakes. 
I experienced many. Santiago has its National Ob- 
servatory, its "Greenwich." 

We returned from Santiago on the morning of 
July 28th to Valparaiso, and began to pack our 
things ready for a voyage to Honolulu. We all 
went on board H.M.S. Scout, August 4th; and at 
11.30 p.m., when the Captain came on board, steam 
was up, a cannon fired, a blue light burned, the 
cable slipped, and we steamed out to sea. When 
we awoke next morning we had the familiar view of 
nothing but water, sky, cape pigeons, and Mother 
Carey's chickens. We steamed on until we fetched 
the South-east trades, and passed the Islands of 
St. Felix and St. Ambrose on Sunday, Augfust 9th. 
On August 26th, at 8 p.m., we crossed the Line, 
and were again in the Northern Hemisphere. We 
went sailing on with the North-east trades up to 
the Island of Hawaii; kept to windward of it, and 
anchored in Honolulu harbour at 5.30 p.m. of Sep- 
tember 9th, after a sail of 6000 miles in five weeks, 
with a *big roll' and a good wind all the time. 

fTo be continued J 

H. G. B, 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE GEOLOGY.» 



^HE birth of Geology is not shrouded in the 
mists of antiquity; on the contrary, it is the 
youngest of the sciences, and it is barely a 
century and a half since the Woodwardian Chair was 
founded in this University. Dr. John Woodward, 
the first promoter of Geological Science in Cambridge, 
died in 1728, bequeathing to the University his collec- 
tion of fossils, and providing for the endowment of a 
Professor, or " Lecturer on Mineralogy," as he is termed 
in the original will. Since that time Geology has 
made rapid strides ; the earlier Woodwardian Pro- 
fessors lived in a time which we can imagine Prof. 
Tyndall would call the golden age of Scientific 
imagination. Facts were not of so much account as 
theories ; wonderful cosmogonies were constructed, and 
marvellous hypotheses invented regarding such ques- 
tions as the " Nature of Fossils " and the " Geological 
Evidences of the Deluge." 

One of the duties enjoined upon the Woodwardian 
Professor by the will of the founder was to refute and 
expose the opinions of Dr. Camerarius, who held that 
fossils were not really animal remains, but only 
accidental impressions resembling organic forms, and 
produced by what was called the "plastic force of 
nature." 

• Cambridgeshire Geology^ A Sketch for the Use of Students-'by 
T. G. Bonney, F.G.S., &c. Deighton, Bell, & Co., 1875. 
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But although Dr. Woodward h^ld right views 
concerning the nature of fossils, his notion of the way 
in which they were consigned to their present positions 
was strange in the extreme — he conceived " the whole 
terrestrial globe to have been taken to pieces and 
dissolved at the flood, and the strata to have settled 
down from this promiscuous mass as any earthy 
sediment from a fluid ;" and he insisted that the fossils 
were lodged in the strata according to the " order of 
their gravity." 

In 1760 the Rev. John Mitchell, then Woodwardian 
Professor, published an Essay on the Cause and 
Phenomena of Earthquakes; this is a much more 
philosophical work, and many of his views remarkably 
anticipate the generalization of later times. 

Passing over the period of Wernerianism and the 
great controversy between the Vulcanists and the 
Neptunists as they were called — ^a warfare in which 
Cambridge men seem to have taken little part, and 
which raged most furiously in Edinburgh — ^we come 
to the time of William Smith, the father of English 
Geology, as he is often termed. The successional order 
of stratified rocks was made known by him, and his 
"Tabular View of the British Strata" was published 
in 1790. 

This was followed by the recognition and study of 
palaeontology ; order and method were introduced into 
Geological Science, and when the Geological Society 
was founded in 1807, records of careful observations 
were more esteemed than cosmogonies and " theories of 
the earth." 

The first description of Cambridgeshire was from the 
pen of Sedgwick's predecessor, the Rev. Prof. Hailstone, 
and was entitled "Outlines of the Geology of Cam- 
bridgeshire;" this was published in 181 6, and chiefly 
treats of the Gog-Magog Gravels, the Chalk and the 
Gault — the two latter being supposed by the author to 
pass into one another, and the coprolites receiving 
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notice as ^* dark brown nodules of a ferrugfinous 
indurated marie." 

It was not, however, till 1845 t^at these nodules were 
found to contain phosphate of lime and to be of 
commercial value. Those of the Red Crag in Suffolk 
having been previously discovered by Prof. Henslow, 
he and Professor Sedgwick investigated the Cambridge 
nodules, and thus opened up what we may almost call 
the chief trade of the county. 

In 1846, Sedgwick contributed a paper to the British 
Association on the " Geology of the Neighbourhood of 
Cambridge," in which he indicates the lie and extent 
of the various formations between the Chalk Hills and 
the great Bedford Level. It is to a re-edition of this, 
in 1 86 1, that Mr. Bonney refers in his Preface under 
the following terms : — "The only general account of our 
local geology, a pamphlet privately printed by the late 
Professor Sedgwick several years since, is now very 
difficult to obtain, and of course is rather out of date. 
My first intention "was to prepare a new edition of 
this pamphlet; but I soon found that, owing to the 
progress of the science, a considerable portion of it 
might be excised as now needless, and very much had 
to be added. I have, therefore, re-written and greatly 
enlarged it, so that to all intents and purposes this is a 
new work." Having thus briefly sketched the rise of 
Geology in Cambridge, and noted the circumstances 
which have called forth Mr. Bonney's little work, we 
may proceed to examine its contents. 

The introductory chapter is occupied by a short 
general description of the different members of the 
secondary series of rocks, and the variations exhibited 
by them when traced diagonally across England from 
the Southern Counties into Yorkshire. 

Next, the physical geography of the Cam Valley 
is briefly indicated, and the several streams whose 
confluence makes up the river Cam or Granta are 
enumerated. According to Mr. Bonney, "what is 
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considered to be the main stream of the Cam (also 
called the Rhee) rises near Ashwell, in Herts.," but 
there is, we believe, some confusion in the nomencla- 
ture of these streams, and it is a question whether 
the head waters of the Cam are not to be found in 
the brook which rises near Quendon, in Essex, and 
flows past Audley End, Chesterford, Whittlesford, and 
Shelford. The question is rather one for those skilled 
in ancient topography than in geology, and to such 
we commend the matter, only remarking that the 
river below Grantchester is more properly termed the 
Granta, Cambridge being originally called Ghranta- 
bridge and so denominated in Domesday Book, while 
Grrantchester is called Grantasey, raising the suspicion 
that the 'Chester' or castrum was included in Cam- 
bridge itself; in fact, an origin of the name ' Cambridge ' 
has been suggested in Camp-bridge, on the analogy 
of some northern localities.* 

It is more generally accepted, however, that * Cam' 
applies to the crooked or winding river, and every 
boating-man knows how meandering a course the 
river takes below the town; winding through a flat 
alluvial plain, which is bounded generally by banks 
of gravel, the now muddy-watered Cam flows on till 
it reaches the broad fen-country; here it is carried 
along above the general surface of the land between 
high banks, and as these begin at Clayhithe, about 
5 miles from Cambridge, we may consider this the 
entrance tb the weird region of the fens. "It is a 
strange, solemn land (says Mr. Bonney), silent even 
yet, with houses few and far between, except where 
they have for centuries clustered on some bank of 
Jurassic clay, which rises like a shoal not many feet 
above the plain; with water yet dank and dark, but 
brightened in summer with arrow-head and flowering 
rush, and the great white caps of water-lilies. . . .Few 

* See Athenaumt June 12, 1869: Notes and Queries^ Nov. 13 and 
]^. .25, 1869, for a discussion of the Etymology of Cambridge. 
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trees, except grey willows or rows of Lombard poplars, 
break the dead level which stretches away to the 
horizon like a sea, beneath a vast dome of sky, 
kindled often at sunrise and sunset into a rare glory 
of many colours. Except for this there is little 
attraction for the lover of natural beauty, but much 
for the botanist and zoologist ; though its peculiar 
flora and fauna become yearly poorer. Much also 
for the archaeologist in its grand old churches rising 
like beacons above the marsh, and its instruments 
of bone and stone, of bronze and iron; much also 
for the historian, for the whole country is rich in 
relics of British, Roman, and Mediaeval times; and 
around the Camp of Refuge was the last struggle 
waged between William the Conqueror and Hereward 
the Wake." 

Mr. Bonney then proceeds to describe the successive 
deposits of Jurassic and Cretaceous age, which occur 
within the limits of the county, and which would 
be crossed by anyone walking in a south-easterly 
direction, say, from St. Ives to Linton. Very varied 
are the aspects of the country traversed in such a 
walk; for the first few miles the way would lie over 
an undulating tract formed by a series of stiff dark 
clays called respectively the Oxford, Ampthill, and 
Kimmeridge Clays, interrupted only by one or two 
bands of hard calcareous rocks. 

Pages 9 to 16 are occupied by a description of 
these beds and their contents; the next three or four 
pages being devoted to an account of that most 
remarkable exception to the general continuity of the 
great clay series — the Upware Limestone. This rock 
forms the long low bank which runs northward from 
the Inn at Upware, so well known to scullers on the 
Cam by its eccentric sign of, "Five miles from any- 
where, no hurry;" — this bank apparently represents 
part of an ancient coral-reef and its adjuncts, for 
the pit at the southern end shows masses of coral 
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in the position of growth together with the remains 
of various animals that lived in and about the reef; 
while the more northern pit is excavated in beds that 
were most probably deposited at some little distance 
from the edge of the reef. 

Resuming our imaginary traverse across the country, 
and leaving the dark clays behind, we come upon beds 
of rich brown sand which stretch away firom Sandy 
and Potton to Haddenham and Ely; between Bourn 
and Oakington, however, they are entirely concealed 
and covered up by the great Glacial Bouldor Clay 
which forms the bare and barren hills of Childerley, 
Hardwick, and Coton ; descending from these we 
emerge upon a low plain of blue clay which is largely 
used for brickmaking; the term *gault' or *galt,' by 
which this member of the series is known, is the 
popular name of the clay in Cambridgeshire^ and 
was adopted by William Smith when compiling' his 
'* Tabular View of the British Strata." 

Crossing the river and the thick beds of gfravel it 
has brought down from the southern hills, we shortly 
come upon the Chalk Marl, or "Clunch," as it is 
locally termed. At the bottom of this, and resting 
unevenly upon the gault, is the so-called Upper 
Greensand or Coprolite-bed ; a full description of this 
remarkable bed and its contents is given between 
pages 30 and 47 ; — being never more than one foot 
thick it makes no particular feature across the country, 
and even where the junction is not concealed by gravel, 
only a very slight rise marks the change from gault 
to chalk. 

Regarding its fossil contents, Mr. Bonney has long 
maintained that they have been washed out of the 
upper part of the gault, and recent researches have 
strongly confirmed this view of their origin. 

Ascending from the broad valley of the Cam towards 
the Gog-Magog Hills, we find the succeeding beds of 
clunch are much harder and form steep declivities on 
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which trees and shrubs decline to grow; while the 
bare chalky soil is everywhere visible over the wide 
fields, and down the slopes of the coombe-like hollows 
which are so characteristic of all chalk countries. 

The hills now continue to stretch eastward in long 
undulating swells, whose tops are often capped by the 
gravels and clays of more recent times ; these become 
thicker towards the south-east, and cover up more and 
more of the chalk surface, until they merge into the 
great mass of drift deposits which spread over Suffolk 
and Essex. 

A woodcut section along some such line as we have 
taken would, we think, have aided the student in clearly 
comprehending the relations of the various beds to one 
another, and their effect upon the general surface of 
the country. It is true the sections in Prof. Sedgwick's 
pamphlet were somewhat rough, and perhaps it was 
Mr. Bonney's intention to leave all his illustrations to 
nature itself; we certainly hope that this excellent 
sketch of Cambridge geology will stimulate its readers 
to see for themselves the sections arid localities 
described therein, for without field-work no essential 
progress can be made in the study of geology. 

The five Appendices contain useful information— 
the first three in giving fiiller details of important 
sections, those of Upware, Ely, and Hunstanton ; the 
fourth treating of the water-supply; and the fifth of 
the various building stones used in Cambridge. 

Altogether Mr. Bonney may be congfratulated on 
having well supplied a want that has long been 
felt among the students of science in this University, 
and we sincerely hope that the College may long 
retain the benefit of his kindly interest and admirable 
teaching. 



A BEDFORDSHIRE BALLAD. 
[ne following Verses wen written for a Countty Penny Reading.'] 

Two Bedforjlshire maidens in one village dwelt; 
Side by side in their Church every Sunday they knelt ; 
They were not very pretty and not very plain; 
And their names were Eliza and Emily Jane. 

Now Carpenter Smith was a steady young man^ 
Who liked a good pint, but no more, in his can: 
To bed he went early, and early did rise; 
SO| of course, he was healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 

But John he grew tired of a bachelor's life. 
So he looked all aroimd him in search of a wife ; 
And his eyes, as they wandered, again and again 
Returned to Eliza and Emily Jane. 

And whenever those maidens encoimtered his eye 
Their pulses beat quickly (perhaps you know why) ; 
They each of them thought him a wonderful Don, 
And wished to be married to Carpenter John. 

But John, as you've heard, was a prudent young man. 
And determined their faults and their merits to scan ; 
Says he, " If I marry, I'm tied for my life ; 
"So it's well to be cautious in choosing a wife." 

Now I'm sorry to say that young Emily Jane 
Was disposed to be rather conceited and vaini 
In fact, for the truth I'm obliged to confess. 
Was decidedly fond of extravagant dress. 
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So she thought the best way to the Carpenter's heart 
Was to purchase gay dresses and finery smart; 
In the carrier's van off to Bedford she went. 
And many weeks' wages in finery spent. 

Her dress it was blue, and her ribbons were green. 
And her chignon the highest that ever was seen. 
And perched on the top, heavy-laden with flowers. 
Was a bonnet, embosomed in beautifiil bowers. 

As she walked down the village, so red was her shawl 
That the bull in the farm-yard did bellow and bawl; 
And so high were her heels that on entering the door 
Of the Chancel she stumbled and fell on the floor. 

Says Carpenter Smith, "It's decidedly plain 
"That I'd better keep clear of that Emily Jane:" 
So from Emily Jane he averted his eye. 
And just at that moment Eliza passed by. 

Now Eliza had thought, " If I vanquish his heart, 
" It shall not be by dresses and finery smart : 
"For a lover who's taken by finery gay 
"Will love some one else ere a week pass away." 

So her ribbons were lilac ; white straw was her bonnet ; 
Her dress was light grey, with dark braiding upon it ; 
Her jacket was black ; and her boots of stout leather 
Were fitted for walking in all sorts of weather. 

She was not very pretty, and yet in her smile 
There was something that charmed by its fireedom firom 

guile; 
And tho' lowly her lot, yet her natural grace 
Made her look like a lady in figure, and face. 

A rose from the garden she wore on her breast, 
And John, as her fingers he tenderiy press' d, 
Seemed to feel a sharp arrow ('twas Cupid's first dart) 
Come straight from the rosebud and enter his heart. 
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Now John and Eliza are husband and wife; 
Their quarrels are few, and contented their life ; 
They eat and they drink and they dress, in good taste. 
For their money they spend on their wants, not in Tv^aste. 

But I'm sorry to say that Miss Emily Jane 

Has still an aversion to dress that is plain; 

And the consequence is that she always has stayed. 

And is likely to stay, a disconsolate maid. 



MORAL. 

Young ladies, I hope you'll attend to my moral. 
When you hear it I'm sure you and I shall not quarrel : 
If you're pretty, fine dress is not needed to show it ; 
If you're ugly, fine dress will make all the world know it. 

Young men, if you wish, as I trust you all do, 
A partner for worse or for better to woo. 
Don't marry a peacock dressed out in gay feathers. 
But a wife guaranteed to wear well in all weathers. 

Arculus. 





D'EWES'S DIARY. 

[The following is extracted from a MS, Diary kept by Sir Symonds D^Ewis, 
a Fellow Commoner of St, John^s, in the reign of James I, The 
Editors are indebted to Professor Mayor for the u^e of his copy of the 
Diary, and to Mr, Marsden^s ^College Life in the time of James the 
FirsV for the matter of the notes, "l 

Anno i6i8 Aetat. i6. 

^S soon as my father being at London had but 
sent his letters, that I should goe to Cambridge 
to bee admitted, though I weere not to continue 
ther presentlie, and notwithstanding my sweete content 
enjoyed at Burie,* yet such is mans natural inclination 
to mutabilitie and desire of vicissitude and change, 
that I was much joyed with it, and verie willing to 
hasten my joumy what I might, the rather indeed 
because the greater parte of my forme all those above 
mee and some imder ' mee weere alreadie departed 
thither, and I was almost ashamed anye longer to 
staye behind : And therfore May 2ot being the weeke 
before the Whitsun weeke I departed to Cambridge, 
having in my companie besides a servant Mr. John 
Scott, one of my fathers clarkes whoe lived in Burye, 
an understanding and an honest man. Wee had a 
verie wett joumie yet Cambridge being but 20 miles 
diatant from Burye and the way good wee weere ther 
in good time ; I was so wett as I shifted both my hat, 
bootes, and cloake, and soe having bespoaken supper 
I invited to it Mr. Richard Houlesworth} fellow of that 

* He was brought up at Bury St. Edmund's Grammar School, 
t A.D. 1618. 

X Afterwards Master of Smmanud, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
and Dean of Worcester. 
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coUedge that by Mr. Gibson and Mr. Beestons advice 
had been wished to bee my Tutor, being of St. Johns 
CoUedge whither I went to bee admitted. I invited 
likewise Mr. Henrie Cason ahreadie Mr. Houlesworth's 
pupillj my olde schoolefellow at London to supper, 
both to continue my acquaintance with him and alsoe 
to deserve his love because wee weere to bee both 
fellow pupils and chamber felowes. I invited also one 
Mr. Eveling of Emmanuel CoUedge, one of the Six 
clarkes sons to supper wheere whatsoever our cheere 
was our mirth was verie good. 

Desiring to despatch businesses as soone as I might 
though I could have been content to have stayed 
longer in towne; the day following being the 21 of 
May my good friend Mr. Gibson being likewise in 
towne, I was admitted Mr. Lawrence Bumell being 
head-lecturour and Daniell Horsmatiden with Steven 
Haxbie, Deanes, all three Batchelors of Divinitie. At 
the same time was admitted one Thomas Manning 
whoe was to bee my subsizar, the sonne of a religious 
sUenced divine, himselfe alsoe being a most pious 
and honest disposed youth, of whome I had much 
comfort both heere and afterwardes at London a long 
time after I was of the Middle Temple and called 
to the Barre. This day being passed over in my 
admittance and in veiwing some coUedges in the 
towne, the next day I departed home to Burie 

Towardes the beginning of Julie my things being 
sent away to Cambridge I soon followed taking* now 
my last farwell of all my friends at Burie. Yet Mr. 
Dickenson would not soe leave mee soe soon, but 
to shew his moore deare affection, and unusuall respect 
unto me would needes accompanie mee to Cambridge, 
a kindness which I thinke hee never shewed (at least 
that I could hear offe) to anye schoUer, or but to one 
besides, before ; and soe after wee weere arrived safe 
ther, and hee growen acquainted with my Tutour, 
the next day after wee had come thither, having 
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taken a loving and affectionate farwell of mee hee 
departed home; and I was (as I thinke) that night 
brought into the hall at St. Johns to supper by Mr. 
John Manors sonne of Sir George Manors of that 
illustriouse house of Rutland, soe that this yong 
gentleman if hee lived was in possibilitie to be 
Earle of Rutlande himself.* The next day hee guided 
Hiee to chappell, for I was a fellow commoner, and 
notwithstanding his most loving and familiar caveats 
which hee gave mee, yett could I not avoid committing 
some errors which they usuallie call ther absurdities 
as other freshmen doe. 

All worldlie things are better in the expectation 
then in the fruition, but those joyes prepared for the 
Godlie after this life surpasse all that wee cann 
imagine or conceive of them. I have ever found it 
almost in a numberles number of experiences, this 
that foUoweth makes one among the rest. Before 
my going to Saint John's CoUedge in Cambridge I 
dreamed of noe happines upon earth but that, nor 
did I delight in anye thing moore then varitie of 
acquaintance upon my first coming. Besides a weeke 
or twoe weere passed over in settling myselfe in my 
new chamber and vewing the Universitie and our 
Tenniscourt in the companie of my loving chamber 
fellow Mr. Cason; nor did I avoid the visiting of 
such with whome I had anye acquaintance or the 
like occasions of pleasure or idlenes. The orders of 
our CoUedge, of our Chappell, the knowledge of oure 
fellowes and fellow commoners with the like weere 
all matters as ftiU to mee of noveltie as in themselves 
of some use and varietie. The walks adjoining to 
our coUedge, and our bowling greene without them, 
weere verie delightfull for the orderlie placed trees 
and fresh aire in them. All these toies weere shorte 
in themselves, but sooner ended to mee by reason of 
the sudden and unexpected death of my most deare 
* He succeeded to ihe Earldom in 1641 and died in 1672. 
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and religious mother which shortlie followed; for 
having receaved a new pott and gowne with other 
things from London (for I gave to the Colledg-e being 
a fellow commoner a verie faire silver pot with my 
armes upon it) I understood likewise by my fathers 
letter that my mother had been exceeding ill 

Noe sooner weere the deceased corps of this blessed 
woman laied in the dust, but new sorrow and cares 
succeeded unto mee, after that troublesome event for 
some charges at Cambridge being alreadie laied out 
by my Tutor, my father was much offended at them, 
though I had mispent nothing, nor was any thing 
laied out ther save necessarie charges; insomuch as 
I was verie much afraid at one time that I should 
have gonn to Cambridge noe more; nay notwith- 
standing hee saw the expences of our coUedg'e to be 
soe great, yet could I dra^ him to allow mee noe 
moore then 50;^ p ann. and yett I chose rather to 
take this, then to bee at an uncertain stipend, because 
then I easilie foresaw what great discontentment all 
layings out would breed unto him. After I had 
returned to Cambridge in my mourning habit, comming 
from thence again to see my father before his going 
upp to Michalmas terme to London I gott my Tutor 
to come over during my being at Stow hoping that hee 
would have perswaded my father to have augmented 
my stipend to ;^6o p^* ann. which was as much as 
I desired, but all prooved in vaine, soe the want I 
foresaw I was like to runn into, made me verie 
soUicitous, and soe with my loving Tutor I departed 
sorrowfuUie to Cambridge. 

Because it would aske me too long a narration 
to sett downe everie thing in particularlie after my 
settling in the universitie, I will in generall handle 
my studies, my recreations, my acquaintance and 
familiars, my joumies, and touch the particular occur- 
rents of the publike; and for anie speciall occasions 
of which I have the certaine time I shall in ther place 
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and order sett them downe somewhat moore largelie ; 
and first as concerning my studies under which title 

I comprehend both Divine and humane Then 

I begann a common-place book of Divinitie which I 
filled not in many yeares after; which was ther 
begann by mee alsoe, upon a sermon which I had 
heard preached in Saint Maries, wherein was taxed 
the generall abuse of students, whoe usuallie filled 
great common-place bookes with collections concerning 
other arts and sciences but seldome with Divinitie. 
Besides being present at the commencements, at divers 
divinitie acts in the publike schooles, at problemes in 
our private chappell of St. Johns, with the common- 
places and catechizing at the usuall times ther for 
the most parte constantlie performed, likewise at the 
publike lectures in the schooles upon points of con- 
troversie (those cheifelie of Doctor Dannalls then 
master of Queenes colledge after bishopp of Salisburie 
in which hee detected the vaine absurdities of Arminius 
and Bertius) and lastlie for the most part diligentlie 
noting sermons and keeping a constant course in 
reading the holie scriptures, I gained verie much 

knowledge 

Now for my other studies and the knowledg I 
gained by them they weere of severall natures, having 
had the opportunitie of two yeares and a quarters 
stay at the universitie. My Tutor himselfe read to 
mee onlie one yeare and a halfe ; of logicke hee read 
verie exactlie to mee all Seton and parte of Keckerman 
and Molinaeus; of ethicks or morall philosophie hee 
read to mee Golius and parte of Pickalominaeus. Of 
phisicks hee read to mee parte of Magirus and had 
done moore as alsoe in Aristotles Oeconomicks and 
Politicks butt that my too sudden departure to the 
Middle Temple brake offe these studies almost in the 
beginning. Of historie hee read to mee part of Florus 
and I myselfe after finished it. Besides in his private 
chamber at nights hee read exceeding well upon 
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Virgils eglogs. For mine owne parte I read most 
of these in mine owne private studie likewise, and 
Grellius atticke nights and parte of Macrobius satumals 
and Commines Lewes the evening and such like 
bookes of all which or at least of some of them I 
am sure I have spooken at large in my following 
narration when I come to speake of everie several 
daies action. Besides my being present at the Bat- 
chelours commencements at declamations at Sophams 
at philosophie acts and the like both in our Colledge 
Hall and chappell, as alsoe at Mr. Herberts* rhetoricke 
lectures and Mr. Downesf g^eeke lectures and the like, 
they all served to encreas both my knowledge in the 
toungs and in the things themselves. Mine owne 
performances weere verie few declaiming onlie twice 
once in our publicke chappell and once privatelie, 
and replying twice, once in the publike schooles and 
once in our coUedge chappell. Besides my frequent 
writing in Lattine and English frequentest to my 
father and upon occasions to manie else vt^hich I 
omitt to relate in particular did helpe with the rest 
to encrease my knowledge, soe that from all it 
pleased God to blesse mee with an encrease of 
learning, though I had ever the chance to bee 
'accounted noore knowing then I was. 

As for my recreations and acquaintance I may 
well ioine them together, because the visiting and 
discoursing with my friends was noe small parte of 
that freedome which I borrowed from my studies. 
Upon my first comming to our coUedge as I have 
before shewed I refused noe acquaintance and thought 
as surelie they would all have provved freinds, but 
at length I found Aristotles rule J to bee true that 
though wee know manie yet true freindshipp can bee 
but betweene few. Besides my Tutour most lovinglie 

• George Herbert the Poet, then Praelector in Rhetoric, afterwards 
Public Orator. 

t Andrew Downes, Regius Professor of Greek. % Eth Nic. iz. lo. 
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at first, privatelie assured mee it was not good to 
bee familiar with too mania. My recreations which 
I delighted in weere tennis, bowling at House, and 
fishing of which Mr. Sinewes or Senhouse, then our 
president after Bishopp of Carlile was wont to tell 
mee ex piscatione nihil maliy and I remember Mr. 
Abdie Ashton writing Doctour Whitakers life sets 
it downe as a sporte in which hee much delighted. 
But my frequent comforts I receaved in visiting and 
being visited especiallie of Mr. Jefferies and others 
of Pembroke Hall, of Mr. Skargill and others of 
Christs coUedg, of Mr. Mickletwait of Sidnie coUedge, 
of Mr. Ogle and" Mr. Saltonstall of Jesus coUedge, 
with divers others whose acquaintance I had gained 
at London and Burie will moore ftiUie appeare here- 
after. In our owne coUedge I was cheifelie happie 
in the acquaintance of one Mr. Nevill a descendant 
of that great familie of Nevil, by whose alliance 
Edward the fowerth recovered his right and crowne 
from the howse of Lancaster. This gentleman beyond 
his birth and person, was endued will all sweetenes 
and goodnes, a great student, and inafectedlie humble, 
in whose happie societie heere, and after at the 
Temple, hee being of Graies Inn^ sometimes I reaped 
much benefit. Besides I was not without the familiar 
knowledge of manie of our fellowes and some other 
fellowcommoners especiallie of the nobilitie as with 
S^ Dudlie North eldest sonne to the Lorde North, of 
Mr Wharton yonger sonne of the Lord Wharton, and 
with divers other of other coUedges whose mention I 
conceive impertinent. » But especiallie upon my first 
comming and during the time hee staied in Cambridge 
which was not long after my comming, I was happie 
in the honest societie of Mr. Henrie Cason my most 
loving chamber-fellow, whoe had been my schoole- 
fellow in London and was lastlie my loving companion 
at the Middle Temple after my continuance ther. A 
great content it is to enioy freinds, yet I found the 
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fashion of visiting and being visited overmuch to 
bee a great fault in the universitie, which made 
me towards my latter time to discontinue it almost 
whollie. 

During my being heere this yeare [1618] appeared 
that great blazing starre which was seen I con- 
ceive six or eight weekes after its first appearing. 
After praiers one morning in my tutors chamber hee 
looking out spied it; and I telling one Mr. Olerenshaw, a 
great mathematician of it, hee walking with Mr. Maxbie, 
one of our fellows, likewise they answered mee it was 
Venus in the ftiU. By which I gather it was seen of 
verie few or none before wee had then espied it. 
Shortlie after this starre followed the death of Queene 
Anne* and I conceive after that the lamentable Bohe- 
mian warre in which the cause of religion received the 
greatest blow it ever had done, of which there bee 
manye passages thorough this whole booke follow^ing. I 

I am drawing to the end of this yeare and will shutt 
it upp with one of the greatest deliverances I ever had 
in the narration of which how shorte soever I bee yet ' 
my hope is I shall have the memorie of it rooted in my , 
heart for ever to raise up my thankefullnes. There 
was in St. Johns a little bell given as was reported by 
the Earle of Essex ;t which bell hung, in one of the Inner 
Turrets as you enter into St. Johns CoUedge gate on the 
left hand wheere the stone stepps lead by a descent 
downe into the courtyarde. This bell, besides other 
times in which it was made use ofFe, was usuallie rung 
everie morning as I thinke both winter and summer at 
six of the clocke. On St. Thomas day the 2 1 of this 
December this present yeare, being awake when it 
beganne first to ring out, I suddenlie gott mee upp and 
being welneare readie darke as it was without once 
committing myself to God by anie shorte eiaculation 
at all, I hasted to the place wheere they weere then 

• Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. 

t Robert Devereux, Queen Elizabeth's favourite. 
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ringing, thinking onlie to make use of this exercise for 
my health. Assoon as I cam^, being a prettie whiles 
past six of the clocke, I tooke the bell of one that was 
ringing, I thinke a subsizar of the house, and after I had 
rung a good while and grew wearie I was desired by 
him and some others standing ther by likewise to give 
over, the place being likewise verie incommodious to 
ring in by reason of the narrownes, being upon a paire 
of staires onlie. But refusing good counsell and bent 
upon mine owne will at length grdwing soe wearie as I 
could neither well guide the rope nor my bodie, I was 
hoised upp but how high I well know not, and fell 
downe flat upon my bare head, all that stoode there 
being soe amazed with the suddennes of the action 
that none thought of catching mee ere I fell. After 
I was fallen and lay upon the ground as dead they all 
ranne away,, and one onlie somewhat wiser than the 
rest, conceiving the action was mine own and that yet 
some. life might bee left in mee, returning tooke me upp 
and upon his lifting mee upp I well remember I spake 
to him, and the paine of my head I felt soe greivous 
as I verilie conceived my scull had been broaken in 
peices. By his helpe that had returned to mee I gott 
to my chamber and was laied upon my bedd and my 
Tutor soon called, but I grew more and more scenceles 
the braine being extreamelie shaken and displaced and 
abundance of blood comming out of mine eares, from 
that time till about three of the clocke in the afternoone 
I had my selfe noe sence, but manye fearefull fitts of 
convulsion and skreeched often out; yet was not my 
skull thorough Gods infinite goodnes at all depressed 
or cracked or bruised, howsoever Doctor Allot a learned 
surgeon being there did once or twice in the extremetie 
of my fitts verilie beleeve I would have departed out 
of this vale of miserie. My Tutor also had dispatched 
a messenger to London to my father (whoe kept his 
Christmas ther this yeare by reason hee was a 
widower) importing noe lesse then that hee verilie 
VOL. IX, CC 
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feared I should bee dead before hee could come to 
Cambridge, and my father came speedilie away with 
a heart full of heaviness bringing monie as hee 
supposed for my funerall charges. In the aftemoone 
and I verilie think not long after three of the clocke 
they having felt my head the parte of the day fore- 
going, had a purpose to have made an incision on the 
left part of it, because ther they found to remaine a 
depression of the skull ; to this purpose that parte of 
my head was shaved, and they readie to execute 
what had been agreed between the saied Doctor 
Allot and another surgeon ther, verilie supposing, 
that the saied depression of my skull had been with 
my saied fall. When beholde the admirable the 
boundles providence of my Mercifull God; I that 
had spoke ravinglie as it weere and vainlie all the 
day before, and scarce advisedlie all the day after, 
yet at that instant desired them not to cutt that part 
<A jny head for the depression of the skull ther came 
not by the fall I had that morning, but by reason of 
a fall I had receaved long before at Dorchester whilst 
I was at nurse; by which meanes they deferred that 
horrible torture of cutting my skull and withall of 
endangering my life. Besides at the same instant 
was present one Mr. Chambers a Master of Arts 
and Fellow of our colledge whoe confirmed what I 
saied ; for. but the verie night before this St. Thomas 
Day standing with him by our round fire in the hall, 
upon what occasion I know not, laying hands on my 
head and feeling that dint and enquiring of mee how it 
came, I had related unto him* the whole circumstance 
of it, how and by what meanes it came soe that hee 
could readilie satisfie them all having felt it againe that 
it was noe other but the verie same concerning which 
hee had enquired of me the night foregoing. Perhapps 
without his confirmation my speech might not soe 
easilie have been beleeved ; and therefore considering 
all circumstances I conceive this latter deliverance 
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not to bee much inferiour to Gods preservation of 
my life in the fall: in regard I soe strangelie had 
my reason at that instant to enforme them; that 
Mr. Chambers should at the same time bee present 
and had soe strangelie the night before by chance 
felt of that parte of my head, and heard the relation 
of that danger by which that depression of the skull 
was, though it weere firme and without anie paine; 
from my selfe by our fire as I have made mention of 
it before. Therfore my heartie and frequent thanke*^ 
ftillness for these two as for all other my manie 
deliverances and preservations before and since, I 
hope shall never bee wanting or omitted. Towards 
night to the chearing of my Tutors heart and comfort- 
ing the rest of my freinds it pleased God that (my 
braines as I suppose having by this time setled againe) 
I begann to take some rest, and was soe strengfthened 
and comforted by it that assoon as my Tutor or anye 
others came to mee in the morning I could discourse 
with them without paine or anie unsetled talke. For 
the abundance ofbloud which I voided at my eares 
soon after the fall, did helpe to the speedie easing of 
my head soe much as ere the next day weere ended 
after that day in which I receaved my fall I was 
moderatelie well : and soe failed not this night to eate 
a good supper. 

Of all this mending as yet my father knew nothing, 
for this day being the next after my fall came my 
Tutors letter unto him not long before hee was going 
to dinner in his lodgings at the six clarkes office in 
London, which weere since burnt down by a lamentable 
fire on the 20 of December 1621 which see at the end 
of this booke. Some of his under-clarkes and other 
guests hee had invited, w^ere pleased with him to condole 
my mishapp and to comforte him concerning my losse 
which they all , conceived to bee too certaine. Yet 
to performe his last office unto mee, with my eldest 
sister since married to Sir William Elliot of Busbridg 

CC2 
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in the countie of Surrie, Knight, who most lovinglie 
desired to accompanie him, that night hee set out of 
London, but could reach noe further then AATare. 

The next day as hee was with my most affectionate 
sister hasting to Cambridge, meeting -with one on 
the way whose habit shewed him to be a scholler 
and understanding likewise by him that hee was that 
day come from Cambridge, hee desired to know of him 
what news hee could tell from thence. None S' replied 
hee but of a fellow commoner of St. Johns CoUedg 
whose name I know not, whoe was slaine two daies 
since by the ringing of the coUedg bell. This made 
his sorrow now setled, and himselfe fullie resolved 
that hee should come time enough onlie to see me 
interred. Hee had not ridd manye miles further, but 
hee mett another scholler being a Hartfordshire gentle- 
man, by name Mr. Hanchet a pensioner of our 
coUedge; and enquiring of him likewise what newes 
was in the Universitie; hee answered none but good; 
my father further demanding of him if a fellow com- 
moner of St. Johns CoUedge had not latelie been hoised 
upp and soe slaine by ringing of a bell ther. Noe 
S*" replied hee, I am of that coUedg and know him 
well: and heard but this morning before I came out 
of Cambridge that hee was verie well recovered. My 
father giving him manye thankes for his good newes, 
being now not farr offe from Cambridge rode on moore 
cheeifuUie though hee might well have wished this 
tedious joumie, which hee was faine as my sister 
allsoe to take on horseback, had been spared. Soe 
about the time that I was going to supper hee with 
my sister came into my chamber, to my great comfort 
and all our congratulations. 

This nights wearines caused my father to stay in 
Cambridge this day following being the fowerth frora 
my fall; where being seated at dinner by my Tutor, 
and feasting him with others in my chamber at nig^f 
on the following morning hee departed homewards, 
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leaving with mee the monie he had brought for my 
interring and buriall to discharge the expences of my 
sickness and to satisfie for those things which had 
been prepared for my cure. Upon my growing well 
I continued still in Cambridge to follow the ordinarie 
course of my former studies, finding thorough Gods 
great goodness towards mee that neither weere anye 
of the outwarde partes of my head subject to anie 
moore paine then before nor any of the inwarde partes 
or faculties at all impaired nor cann I better shut upp 
this yeare then with desire of 'God to give mee a heart 
alwaies trulie thankefull for this and all other his great 
mercies towards mee. 



A LEGAL FICTION. 



The scene was London, and the date 

Was 'once upon a time/ 
Which, though for prose indefinite. 

Still makes for verse — a rh3rme. 

Here lived a youth, Augustus named. 
Who swore when he was big 

That, though by no means bald of pate^ 
He still would wear a wig. 

His sire, a half-pay captain, failed 

So oft his bills to meet, 
That debt once more enrolled the tar 

A member of 'the fleet/ 

Now Gus conceived that he could not 

By shorter route begin 
His progress to the Bar than by 

Proceeding to an Inn. 

"A barrister," the rules ordained, 

"Must keep the legal year. 
Which year contains four legal terms," 

Which terms he found were dear. 

A barrister need only eat 
Six times a term his dinner; 

"I fear," said Gus, "that I shall grow 
Considerably thinner." 



^ite^ 
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When all was fixed, from Lincoln's Inn 

He soon received 'a call,' 
But found too late 'twas not because 

They wanted him at alL 

"You'll have to work," his friends observed, 

"And seek for clients too, 
When you become Q. C. they'll turn 

The tables to *seek you.'" 

" Deeds and law-calf 1 Aate" quoth he, 
"Would heaven they'd make a meal. 

And parchment take the form of * rolls' 
While *calf' turned into veal." 

"Farewell! we lawyers can't awhile 

In vain to plead relief. 
Because, though briefs are seldom ours^ 

Still hours are always brief." 

To rise in rank he now became 

A volunteer recruit. 
Yet though his dress was uniform 

He ne'er obtained *a suit.' 

At last, when wicked tradesmen dared 

T6 heighten his distress, 
By pressing for their rights he took 

To writing for the press. 

Short-hand howe'er Jie quickly found 

Required a longish head. 
And critics made his leaders lead 

To *pain' but not to bread. 

Let Gus's fate ye undergrads 

Your legal ardour quench, 
For sad to say he closed his life 

Not an but tn *the bench/ 

H. E. J. B. 
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Michaelmas Term, 1875. 



Two Fellowships were vacated in the month of August by 
the marriages of Mr. Wace and Mr. Hudson. 

On Monday, Nov. 8, the following were elected Fellows of 
the College : 

W. T. Newbold, B.A. ; bracketed Fifth Classic, 1873. 

J. H. Freese, B. A. ; Third Classic and highly distingmshed in Cliazicellor'5 
Medals Examination, 1874. 

J. J. H. Teall, B.A. ; bracketed Second in First Class of Natnxal 
Sciences Tripos, 1872; Sedgwick Prizeman, 1873. 

Mr. Whitaker has been appointed to a Theological Lecture- 
ship and Mr. Raskins to a Classical Lectureship. 

J. N. Langley, B.A., has been appointed Demonstrator of 
Physiology. 

Mr. Bonney has been appointed by the Council of the 
Senate one of the Trustees of Uppingham School. 

During the past year and a half, under the energetic super- 
in tendance of the Junior Bursar (Mr. Freeman), considerable 
improvements have been made in the College buildings. The 
Library* has been enlarged and supplied with Potter's wanning 
apparatus; a large new Lecture-room (No. IV.) under the 
Library has been completed and fitted up -with Maps, &c. 
The sanitary arrangements of the third Court have been im- 
proved by the introduction of Moule's patent system. 

At a meeting of the Royal Humane Society, 17 Aug., 1875, 
it was resolved unanimously : 

That the Honorary Testimonial of the Society, inscribed on Parchment, be 
hereby presented to William Percy Lea, for having on the 20th July, 1875, 
jumped into the River Thames at Eton, Backs., to the relief of George 
Huris, who sunk while bathing, and whose life he saved. 
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College Examinations, June, 1875. 

Mathematics. 

Third Year (First ClassJ.—J. T. Ward, McFarland, Hargreaves, 
Talbot, Morgan, Easton, Homer. 

Second Year (First ClassJ .-^Ktaih and McAlister ag,, Parsons, 
Q. Pendlebmy, Tait, Murton, Griffin. 

Ftrst Year (First ClassJ .^Horns, Bond, Burville, Widgery, Lattimer, 
Finsent, Mackie, Marsh. 

Classics. 

Third Year (First ClassJ.—WsLce, Simpkinson, Maxwell, Hunt, 
G. H. Raynor, E. A. Stuart, W. J. Ford. 

Second Year (First CTfljj^.— Dyson, Tillard, Vaughan, Blackett and 
Northcott ag,, E. P. Hooper. 

First Year (First CV^jy.— English, Goodrick, G. C. Allen, Willan, 
Boyce, Gepp and Kingsford ^^., Gaussen, R. H. Ryland, Reynolds. 

Natural Sciences. 
Third Year (First OassJ.^Ndli, M. Stewart. 
Second Year (First ClassJ.-^lLowe, 
First Year (First Class) ^J. Allen, Houghton. 

Moral Sciences. 
First CZcu-j.-^Anderton, F. Ryland, HumdaU. 

Law. 
Third Year (First CZsjf^.^Thomber and Tmstram «^., Jeudwine. 
Second Year (First CAwj^.— Upward. 

Theology. 
Third Year (First Ciiwj^.— Murray. 
First Year (First ClassJ.—Bev9ii. 

Prizemen. 

Sia J. Herschel's Prize for Astronomy.— J. T. Ward. 

Greek Testament.— Murray, Hartley and "Winter ag, 

Hebrew.— ^7Axnf YearJ G. A. Bishop and Murray tgg, (Second Year) 
Merivale and M. S. Brown €Bq. 

Reading.— R. I. Woodhouse, Cowley. 

English "Essay, -^(Ihird Year) HumdaU, (Second Year) Wairen, 
{First Year) Goodrick. 

Foundation Scholars. 
(Third Kar).— Easton, W. J. Ford, Homer, Maxwell, Murray, Nail, 
E. A. Stuart. {Second Year) Dyson, Heath, McAlister, Parsons, Pendlebuxy^ 
Tillard. 

E^IBITIONERS. 

Anderton, M. Stewart, Wace, J. T. Ward, Tait, Vaughan. Humdall, 

Simpjkinson, Thoraber, Tmstram, Griffin, Murton, Northcott, F. Ryland, 

English, Goodrick, Houghton, Morris. Heath. G. A. Bishop, 

Hargreaves, Hartley, London, McFarland, Morgan. Penny, W. I. Phillips, 
Talbot, Winter, Blackett, M. S. Brown, Dyson, Marwood, E. P. Rooper, 
Tillard, Warren, Bevan, Boyce, Kingsford, Lattimer, Mackie, Marsh, 
Pinscnt, Widgeiy. 

Proper Sizars. 

Tait, Blackett, Lowe, Murton, Vaughan, Bond, Bocye, BurvUle^ 
Willan. 

Sizars. 

Elected Oct. 7, 1875.— Allport, Bone, Brunton, Challis, Davies, Eddmp, 
Firth, Finch, Hanger, W. ^Hall, Hildersley, Holder, Johnson, Nightingale, 
Rigby, Thomas Smith, C. A. Swift, Tofts, Tonkin, Webber. 



[ 
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The followiay ia a List of tbe Ftnt Yeor^ for the Michad- 
maa Term of 1S75 : 

Reade, J. W. 

Kichmond* £. 

Bigby, T. 

Rodwell 

Saben^P. 

Skipper, A* H. 

Slack, T. W. B. 

Slater, C. 

Sniitlty X hOM to 
^pafifonrd, W. A. 
^Sparrow, £Lm v> 

Speikcer, W. A. 

Steer, 'W. H. H. 

Satclifie, W. O. 

Swift, A. £. 

Swift, C. A. 

Tidmas, J. B. 

Tofts, A. C. 

Tonkin, T. W. T. 

Walker, R. H. 

Waterhonse, C. F. 

Wat80D» T. S. 

Webber, F. H. 

Williams, R. LL 

WH^ams, W. T, 

Wilson, W, M. 0. 

Windsor, Lord 

Wiseman, A- W. 

Wright, P. Halliday 

Wright, R. A. 

Wright, T. Zawrdxe 

Young, H. I- 



Ahilcy, A* £» 
AUen, W. 
Allen, F. J. 

J^^'C T 
Anorews, v^. ■• 

Baker, £. M. 

Bancks, C. G. W. 

Beresford, T. J. 

Beresfofd, £• A* 

Biggs, W. B. IL 

Bone, H. R* 

Botheroyd, F. W. 

Brooke, C. E. 

Brook-Smith, £. J. 

Browne, A* B» 

Bmnton, C. £. 

ChaUice, W. D. 

Chandler, W. J. 

Chapman, W.^. 

Cocnrane, A. u. 

Comrie, W. L. 

Coombes, G. F« 

Crooks, J. W. 

Davidson, H. 

Davies, F. C. 

Dongan, T. W. 

Fddnxp, £• C* P» 

Finch, F.C. 

Fhth, W. W. D. 

Fordham, P. F» 

Fowler, R H« 

FBllar,H.K. 



Gtmston, W. K. 
Gwatkm, S. B. 
Gwatkin, f . Bu 6. 
Hagrcr, W. 
HaaTA 
Hall, W. 
Hallam,J.H. 
Highton, A. H. 
Hilbers, H. G. 
HUdenley, A. H. 
Hill, F.C. 
Holder, H. W. 
Hopper, £• C. 
Habbard, C. £. 
Hntcfainson, H« N. 
Taqnes, M. 
Jenkins, J. H* 
Johnson, £. J. F. 
Jones, B. • 

King, C. B. 
Lattey, H. 
Lea,W.P. 
Lee, W. J. 
Lewis, H. J. 
Light, G. M. 
Litchfidd, V. 
Marr, J. £. 
Mummery, A. W. 
NeWmarch, L. 
Nightingale, R H. 
Odell,A.C. 
Price, G« G» 



Nuw Rbgulations rssfbctihg Mr. Wright's Prizbs.- 
A Prize of Books of the value of £s, to be called Mr. Wrights 
Prize, and bearing the inscription heretofore inserted in Mr. 
Wright's Prize-books, will be given to the students who shall 
•be severally the first in the mathemaHcal and in the Cldssical 
list of each of the three years for the examinations in the 
Easter Term. » 

Also, provided that the examiners certify in each case that 
the student is deserving of such a distinction, to the students 
who shall severally be the first in the first class in the College 
examinations for the third year only, in the following branches 
of study, viz. : Theology^ Law^ Moral Sciences^ Natural Scwtcts^ 
History. 

In any case where two or more students are bracketed for 
the first place in any examination, the prize-money will be 
eqnally divided between them. 

Mr. Wright's Prizes for the year i8f5 are awarded to tbe 
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first man in the Mathematical* list and the first in the Clas- 
sicalf list of each of the three years for the examinations held 
last Easter Term. 

• (3) J. T. "Ward ; (2) Heath and McAlister ; (i) J. S. Morris. 
t (3) H. Wace; (2) F. Dyson; (i) W. W. English. 

In the case of any student to whom a Wright's Prize shall 
be hereafter awarded, the emoluments received from the 
College in respect of a Minor Scholarship, Open Exhibition, 
or Foundation Scholarship, or from an Open Exhibition 
conjoined with a^Minor Scholarship or Foundation Scholar- 
ship, will be augmented from the College Chest by such an 
amount as shall make them equal for that year to £100. 



Minor Scholarships and Open Exhibitions for the 
Year 1876. — In April, 1876, there will be open for competition 
four Minor Scholarships, two of the value of ^^70 per annum, 
and two of £10 per annum, together with 

Two Exhibitions of/'so per annum, tenable on the same 

terms as the Minor Scholarships \ 
One Exhibition oi £10 per annum, tenable for three years ; 
Two Exhibitions of /'40 „ „ four years ; 

Two Exhibitions of /"40 „ „ three years ; 

Two Exhibitions of /'30 „ „ four years ; 

One Exhibition ol £11. 6s. Sd. „ „ three years ; 

and One Exhibition oi £20 „ „ four years. 

One of the above Exhibitions of /"50, tenable oti the same 
terms as the Minor Scholai^ships will be awarded to the best 
proficient in Hebrew, Sanskrit, Syriac or Arabic, if, after 
Examination, it shall appear that a sufficiently qualified candi- 
date has presented himself. Candidates for this Exhibition 
must give notice of the subjects in which they desire to be 
examined not later than February 19, 1876. 

Besides the Minor Scholarships or Exhibitions abovd 
mentioned, there will be offered for competition an Exhibition 
of £$0 per annum for proficiency in Natural Science, the 
Exhibition to be tenable for three years in case the Exhibi- 
tioner have passed within two years the Previous Examination 
as required for Candidates for Honours: otherwise the Ex- 
hibition to cease at the end of two years. 

Candidates must send their names to one of the Tutors 
fourteen days before the commencement of the Examination. 
The Tutors are Rev. S* Parkinson, DrD. ; Rev. T. 6« Bonney, 
B*D.; and J. £. Sandys, Esq., M.A. 
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Lady Margarst Boat Club.— The Maples and Andrews' 
Freshmen's Sculls were rowed for on May 31, 1875, and was 
a row over for E. M. J. Adamson, the only entry, we regret 
to say. 

During the Long Vacation the following crew entered for 
the Open Fours at Ely Regatta, on August 2nd : 

Bow. H. T. Kemp. I * 3. H. A. Williams. 

2. J.Phillips. I Stroke. W. Gripper. 

They were, however, beaten by the Cambridge Town Four. 

H. A. Williams and J. Phillips {stroh) entered for the Open 
Pair Oars, but were disqualified on a foul in the second round. 

The Long Vacation Scratch Fours brought 5 boats to the 
post. After one boat had overturned in the first heat, they 
won in a capital race by 

Bow, T. G. Treadgdld. | Stroke. W. Grigper. 

Penny. ^ '^ ~ 

. Jeudwine. 



2. J. J. Penny. | Cox. C. Penolebuiy. 



On October 15 th the following gentlemen were elected as 
OfiScers for the ensuing Term : 

President.^'Kev. C. E. Graves. 
1st Captatn.^K. A. Stnart. 
2nd Captain.^'F. Tarleton. 
Treasurer.^C W. M. Dale. 



Secretary.— 'Vf. Gripper. 
ird Captain.^1. Phillips. 
4/A Captain.'-'}. Allen. 
Stk Captain.^Tl. F. Nixon. 

42 new members were elected up to November 2nd. 



The 'Pearson and Wright' Sculls came off on Tuesday, 
November 9th. Three men came to the post, and started in 
the following order : 

Station i.— G. T. East. I Stntion 2.— J. Phillips. 

Station 3.— £. M. J. Adamson. 

Phillips gained steadily all the way from the start, though 
steering badly ; passed East in rounding Grassy ; and, finally, 
won easily by about 80 yards. 

The Colquhoun Sculls were rowed for on November 11, 12, 
13, and the stream at the time being like a mill-race and 
the fields much flooded. There were eleven entries, the L. M. 
representative being J. Phillips. During the races six sculls 
Were broken in one way or another. The contest finally re- 
sulted in favour of S. A. Saunder, 2nd Trinity. 

The University Fours were rowed on November 5 and 6. 
The L. M. crew, composed of 

Bow. n.A.Vria2BiDs{Steerer). I 3. C. W.M.Dale. 

2. J. Allen. I Stroke. J.Phillips. 

beat Caius in their first heat, but succumbed to Jesus in 
the final. 
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Musical Society. — ^The Committee of the above Society 
is as follows : 



R. Pendlebury, M.A., President, 
H. S. Foxwell, M.A., Treasurer^ 
J. P. A. Bowers, Secretary,* 



P. D. Rowe, Librarian, 
H. E. J. Beyan. 
, W. Jeudwine. 



J. 

♦ Fice J. A. Winstanley, B.A., resigned. 

Members of the College are cordially invited to join the 
Society, as their co-operation is absolutely necessary for its 
support. All who are willing to do so are requested to call 
on some member of the Committee. 

Practices are held every Friday Evening after Chapel in 
Lecture-room II., ist Court. 

The Terminal Subscription is 6j., which entitles each 
Member to a limited number of tickets free of charge for 
the Concert, which is to be given on Thursday, December 2nd. 

Cricket, May^ 1875. 

The XI V. 18 Freshmen (with y, Tillard).—n3iyed April 19, 20, 21. 
Score ; Freshmen, ist Innings 215 ; Tillard 56, Roughton 46, Matthew 23. 
2nd Innings 139; Gwillim 20, Mackenzie 22. The XI., ist Innings 196; 
Stuart 52, Samson 58. 2nd Innings 130; Treadgold 59, Simpson 25. Won 
by the Freshmen. 

St, John^s V. Caius, — ^Played April 29, and won by St. John's easily by 
50 runs. Caius 148; A. P. Wells 54, J. F. Fisher 19. St. John's 198; 
Winch 48, Davies 29, Simpson 22, Sturt 22 (not out). 

St, John^s V. Trinity ^a//.— Played April 30, on our Ground. Drawn. 
St. John's 185; Winch 69, J. B. Lloyd 27, Tillard 20, Roughton 26. 
Trinity Hall 90 for 5 wickets ; A. S. Duncan 44, £. O. Langham 31. 

St, John^s V. Amalgamation, — Played May 3, on our Ground. Drawn. 
St. John's 164; Luxton 21, Samson 25, Winch 22, Barlow 22. Amalga- 
mation 1 12 for 3 wickets ; Arnold 56, William 24. 

St/ John^s V. Cb/^^MJ.— Played May 12, on our Ground, and won by 
St. John's by 31 runs. Corpus 116; A. fL Lewis 29, Hayman 34, Newton 
22. St. Jolm's 147 ; Winch 37, Samson 29, Tunstall-Smith 17. 

St\ yohn*s V. yesiis, — ^Played May 16, 17, on our Ground, and won by 
Jesus by 3 wickets. St, John's, ist Innings 164; Luxton 52, Winch 32, 
Treadgold 26, Simpson, 21. 2nd Innings loi ; Stuart 20, Simpson 20. 
Jesus, 1st Innings 178 ; Salmon 35, Rhodes 31, Norris 25, Walker 23. 
2nd Innings 93 for 7 wickets; Sharpe 24. Sharpe bowled splendidly 

for Jesus. 

• 

St. yohn's College v. St, John's Wood (London) C, C— Played May 29, 
on our Ground, and won easily by St. John's College. St. John's College 
2x6; W. J. Ford 76 (retired), C. W. Dale 42. St. John's Wood, ist 
Innings loi ; Walker 28. 2nd Innings 90 for 5 wickets ; feyass 32 (not out), 

St, John^s V. C7ar^.— Played June 3, on our Ground, and won easily by 
St. John's. St. John's, 1st Innings 157; W. J. Ford 52, Stuart 52, Dale 25. 
2nd Innings 46 for 3 wickets ; Dale 31. Clare 103 ; H. A. Hodgson, 58, 

The scores of the piatches with Trinity, Emmanuel, and the Hawks, are 
wanting, but will be inserted in the next number. 
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Football {Ru^y Game). 

St. yohn^s y. 7«fttf.— Tlus was the first match of the year, and, partly 
owing to one of oar 'whole-backs' having mistaken Parker's Piece for the 
Jesus College Groond, we lost it by one eoal and one ' try.' Koffey ran in 
before ten minntes had pa^ed, and a goaf to Jesns was the result. After 
this, our * whole«back' having been rescued from a practice game on Parker's 
Piece, the game was more eoual, though on one occasion our forwards 
forgot to stop Lloyd, who ran through their midst and touched the ball down 
near one side ; their * try,' however, was unsuccessful. We scored nothing 
beyond making them toudi the ball down several times. Our men played 
wdl on the whole, but did not follow up the ball, always kicking it too hiard 
into our opponents' hands. 

St Yokm^s y. CXfis^j.— Played on our Cffonnd, and drawn in our favour. 
Several of our best men were absent. We * penned ' them forward, but 
seemed still to make it a rule to kick the ball into their half-backs' hands. 
We gained two ' tries,' neither of which were successful, and made them 
touch the ball down several times. 

St, yokn's y. Corpus, — ^Plaved on our Ground, and won. Our side 
secured two goals, one * try/ and several * touch-downs' ; Iheir side, owing to 
one of our * half-backs' having passed the ball into their captain's hands, got 
one goaL We think there is a little too much blind passing back. 

St. Yohn's y. Pembroie.'-^On. this occasion we had about the weakest 
team of the year, and, conseouently, were not able to do ourselves justice. 
The ball did not pass the goal-line but once, and then nothing was gained. 
The match was played on our Ground, and resulted in a draw. 

St yokn's V Bury St. EdmumTs.^Tins match, played at Bmy SL 
Edmund's, was the most interesting of all our matches. We won by two 
goals, one try and about ten " touch-downs," the Bury club having gained 
nothing. The Bury men treated us with great hospitality. 



Athletic Society. — ^The Sports took place at the Uni- 
versity Ground on November 19 and 20, under the manage- 
ment of the following Committee : 

C. E. Cooper (Treasurer). H. A. Williams. 

J. V. T. Lander (Secretary). C. R. Cooke. 

W. J. Ford. G. White. 

E. A. Stuart. A. C. Davies. 

T. T. Logan. F. C. Hill. 
C. H. Simpson 

Appended are full particulars : 

100 Yards Handicap, -^^eaX i : A. W. Hickey and K. T. Kemp walked 
over.— Heat 2 : C. K. Cooke and W. H. Challice walked over. —Final Heat : 
Challice i, ; Cooke 2 , Kemp o. Won by half a yard. Time 10 3-5th sec. 

Putting the Weight.^^,1.. Currie (30 ft. 5 in.) i, H. Holcroft (26 ft. 7 in.) 2, 
T. J. C. Touzel o. 

880 Yards Eandicap.—G. T. East, 45 yards start, I ; C. K. Cooke, 15, 2 1 
B. Jones, 15, o ; A. C. Davies, 25, o ; H. A. WiUiams, 35, o ; T. Taylor, 55, ; 
Cooke soon overtook East, but after a magnificent race East won by a foot 
only. Time : 2 min. 7 sec. 
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Z20 Yards ffurdU Race over xo HurdUs.'^-C, E. Cooper, (penalised 
3 yards) i, H. A. Williams, z, F. C. Bill, o. Cooper soon came to the fore, 
and won easily by lo yards. Time: 20 2-5th sec. Heat 2 : W. H. Steer i^ 
A^ C. Davies 2, C. K. Cooke o. Steer led all the way and won by 8 yards. 
Time : 20 3-5th sec. Final heat : Cooper i, HiU 2, Davies o, Steer o. 
Cooper passed his men at the third hurdle and won by 5 yards. Time : 20 sec. 

Bigh yump,—l. G. Gartside (5 ft. I in.) i, G. White (penalised) 2, 
H. A. Wmiams o, F. C. Hill o. 

440 Yards Race.—J. V. T. Lander, I, C. K. Cooke, 2, A. C. Davies o, 
A. I>. Piper o. Lander was first away, and at the Poplars he was six yards 
to the good, and gradually increasing his lead, won by 12 yards; five yards 
divided second and third. Time : 55 sec. 

Throrwing the Cricket Ball.—D. P. Ware (82 yds. 2 in.J I, A. C. 
Davies (78 yds.) 2, E. L. Cuny (penalised 4 yds.) o, J. G. Gartside o, P. E. 
Roughton o, St. D. G. Walters o. 

120 Yards Race, Rifle Corps only,^¥, Nonnan Lee I, W. H. Steer 2, 
R. Clarke o, H. Holcroft o. Won by two yards. Time, 13 4-5 th sec 

Mile Race,— 'J. H. Plant I, C. H. Cooke 2, G. T. East, o. When this 
race was contested it was impossible to tell the men in consequence of the 
darkness. Plant, however, won easily in 5 min 18 i-8th sec. 

300 Yards Handicop, open, — ^Final Heat: Simpson (Trinity) I, Bailey 
rrrinity) 2, Bourne o, Lewis o, Hutchings o, Barnes o. Bayley caught 
Simpson opposite the gate, and was withm two yards of the winner at the 
finisn. Time : 31 3-Sth sec. 

Throwing the Hammer.^'^, Jones (81 ft. 5 in) i,"F. C. Hill (78 ft. 8 in.) 2, 
C. J. Touzelo. 

350 Yards Handicap, '—C, K. Cooke 9 yards start, i ; J. V. T. Lander, 
scratch, 2 ,* W. D. Challice, 5, o. Cooke went ofiF with the lead, which he 
maintained to the gate, where he was passed by Lander. Once more, how- 
ever, he got in front, and won by three yards. Time : 42 3-5th sec. 

Wide Jump,- K, C. Davies (17 ft. 6 in.) I, R. G. Gwatkin (17 ft. 6 in.) 2, 
F. C. Hill o, H. A. Williams o, P. E. Roughton o. 

200 Yards Freshmen's Race,—^, D. Challice i, R. G. Gwatkin 2, 
W. H. Steer o, F. C. HIQ o. Challice went off with the lead, and^won by 12 
yards easily. Time : 22 2-5th sec. 

200 Yards Handicap,'^'], V. T. Lander, scratch, i; C. E. Cooper, 
scratcli, 2. Won by a foot. Time : 21 4-5th sec. 

120 Yards Handicap,— ^edX I : W. D. Challice, scratch, I ; H. T. Kemp, 
5 yards start, 2 ; C.J. Touzel, 9, o ; T. Smith, xo, o. Won by half a yard. 
Time . 13 sec. Heat 2 : A. C. Daviesf 5. I ; J. G. Garside, 7, 2 ; R. L. 
Williams, 4, o; S. T. Walters, 4, o. Won by a yard. Time: 13 sec. 
Final heat : Davies i, Kemp 2, Gartside o. Won by a foot. Time : 13 sec. 

120 Yards Race, open to Boating Men only, — H. T. Kemp I, C. J. 
Touzel 2. Kemp went away at the start, and won as he liked. Time : 1 5 sec. 

2 wo Mile Race,-0, H. Plant i, B. Jones 2, G. T. East o, C. K. Cooke o, 
F. C. Hill o. Hill led for three laps, and theA gave np, leaving the lead with 
Jones, who kept it for a couple of laps, after which Plaat passed him, and 
never afterwards being headed, won by four yards. Times : one-mile, 
5 min. 25 sees; two miles, 10 min. 43 2-5 sees. 



392 Ouf Okramcte. 

Dinner CoicinTTSE, OciAer Term : 

R. F. Scott, H. Wace, H. W. Simpkinson, WJ, Ford, R. P. Maxwell, 
J. P. A. Bowers, J. AJlen, £. M. J. Adamson, C. W. M. Adam, (Sec.). 



H. £• J. Sevan has been elected an Editor of 2^ EagU^ 
in the place of J. W. Jeudwine resigned. 



END OF VOL. IX. 
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The Subscription for the current year is fixed at 4J. 6d. ; it includes 
Nos. 48, 49, 50, being the first three numbers of Vol. IX. Subscribers 
are requested to pay their Subscriptions to Mr. E. Johnson, Bookseller, 
Trinity Street. Subscribers should leave their addresses with Mr. Johnson. 

Non-resident Subscribers are requested to give notice of any change 
in their addresses. 

The Secretaries or other Members of College Societies, are requested to 
send in their notices for the Chronicle before the end of the current Term. 

Contribmlions for the next number should be sent in during the Vacation to 
the Secretary (Mr Cowie), or to one of the Editors (Mr. Sandys, E. B. Mostr, 
H. Brooke, H. W. Simpkinson). 

There will be an election of an Editor at the beginning of next Term. 

A few copies of the engraving from the Portrait of Lady Margaret, 
which is in the Hall, remain still on hand and may be obtained from the 
Secretary, price is. each. The engraving may be seen in the Combination 
Room. 
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Griffith, Rev. W., M.A. 



Haslam, J. B., m.a 
Haslam, W. A., m.a. 
Haviland, J., m.a. 
Heitland, W. E., m.a. 
Heppenstall, Rev. F., m a. 
Hereford, Right Rev. the 

Lord Bishop of, d.d. 
Hewison, J. E., m.a. 
Hey, Rev. R., m.a. 
Hibbert, H., m.a. 
fHiem, W. P., m.a. 
HUl, Rev. E. M.A. 
Hilleary, F. E., m.a. 
Hoare, H., m.a. 
Hockin, C, m.a. 
fHolmes, Rev. A., m.a. 
Holmes, C. F., m.a. 
Hopper, Ven. Archd., m.a. 
Home, B. W., m.a. 
Howlett, Rev. H., m.a. 
fHudson, W. H. H., m.a, 
Jackson, Rev. A., m.a. 
Jeudwine, G., m.a. 
Jeudwine, Rev. W., m.a. 
Kempthome, Rev.P.H.,M,A, 
Kennedy, Rev, Prof., d d. 
Kitchen, Rev. J. L., m.a. 
fKnowles, Rev. T., m.a. 
Levett, E. L., m.a. 
Levett, R., m.a. 
Lewis, Rev, S. S.. m.a. 
Liveing, Prof. G. D., m.a. 
Lloyd, E.W.M., MA. 
Lunn, Rev. J. R., b.d. 
Lupton, Rev. J. H., m.a. 
Main, P. T., m.a. 
Manchester, Very Rev, the 

Dean of, b.d. 
Marrack, J. R., m.a. 
Marshall, A,, m.a. 
Marten,A.G.,M.A., q.c.,m.p. 
Mason, Rev. P. U., m.a. 
Massie, J., m.a. 
Mathews, Rev. A^ D., m.a. 
tMayor,Rev.J.B.,M.AJM.A. 
Mayor, Rev. Prof. T. E.B., 
Merriman, Rev. J., m.a. 
Miller, Prof. W. H., m.a., 

f Moss, Rev. H. W., m.a. 
Moulton, J. F., M.A. 
fMulUns, W. E., M.A. 
Newton, Rev, H., m.a. 
Newton, T. H. G., m.a. 
Noon, J., M.A. 
Norris, L. C. C. R.. m.a. 
Obbard, Rev. A. N., m.a. 
Page, T. E., b.a. 
Paley,F.A.,M.A. 
tPalmer, Prof. E. H., m.a. 
Parkinson, Rev. S., d.d., 

F.R.A.8., F.R.S. 



Pate, H W, M.A. [I-I..M. 
fPearson, Rev. J. B., m.a., 
Peckover. Rev. E. 6., m.a. 
Pendlebury, R., m.a. 
Pennant, P. P., m.a. 
Perkes, Rev. R. J., m.a. 
Pierpoint, Rev. R. D., m.a. 
Pieters, Rev. J. W., b.i>. 
Powell, F. S., M.A. 
Pryke, Rev. W. E., m.a. 
Pulliblank, Rev, J., m.a. 
Quayle, M. H., m.a. 
Radcliffe, H., m.a. 
Reed. Rev. W., m.a. 
Reyner, Rev. G. F., d.i>. 
t Richardson, Rev. G., bi.a. 
Robson, Rev. F., m.a. 
Roby. H. J., M.A. 
Rounthwaite, Rev. J.F. ,m. a. 
Routh.Rev.W.,M.A, 
Rowe, Rev. T. B., m.a. 
Howsell, Rev. H., m.a. 
Rudd, Rev. E. J. S., m.a. 
Russell, Rev. H., b.d. 
Salman, Rev. J. S., m.a. 
^Sandys, J. £., m.a. 
Scott, Rev. J. H., M.A. 
Selwyn, Rev. Prof., d.d. 
Sharpe, Rev. U. J., m.a. 
Smith, J., M.A. 
Smith, W. F., m.a. 
Snowdon, Rev. J., m.a. 
Spencer, Rev. T. B., m.a. 
tStanwell, Rev. C, m.a» 
Starkey, G. A., m.a. 
Stevens, Rev, A. J., m.a. 
StradUng, Rev. W. J. L. S., 
Street, H. W., m.a. [ll.m. 
tTaylor, Rev. C.,M.A. 
Taylor, Rev. W. T., m.a. 
Terry, F. C. B., m.a. 
Thomson, Rev.F. D., m.a. 
Torry, Rev. A. F., m.a. 
Tweeddale, Rev. T., m.a. 
Under wood, Rev.C.W., M.A. 
Verdon, R. E., m.a. 
tWace, F. C, m.a. 
Walton, Rev. T. I., m.a. 
Warren, Rev. C, m.a. 
Watkins, Rev. J., m,a. 
Watson, Rev. A. W., m.a. 
Watson, Rev. Frederic, m.a. 
Watson, Frank, m.a. 
Webb. R. R., B.A. 
Whitby, Rev. T., m.a. 
fWhitaker, G. H., k.a. 
WhltehuTst, Rev. J., m.a. 
Whicworth. Kev.W.A.,M.A. 
fWilkins, A. S., m.a. 
f Wilson, J. M.,M.A. 
WiUon, W. S.. M.A. 
Wiseman, Rev. H . J . , m . a . 
Wood, Rev. A,, m.a. 
Wood, Rev. F. H., m.a. 
Wood, Rev. W. S., m.a. 
fYeld, Rev. C, m.a. 



.dam, C. W, 

.dams, A. 

.dams, II. B., b.a. 

.dams, T., b.a. 

-gnew, G. W., b.a. 

.lien, G. C. 

.Hen, J. 

k.nderton, "W. 

Lndrews, llev. F., b.a. 

Andrews, W. 

Jagshaw, T. W. 

iainbridge, Rev. T., b.a. 

Raines, T., b.a. 

Banks, A. R., b.a. 

3arlow, W. W. 

3arnacle, Rev. J., b.a. 

Barrett, Rev. W. F., b.a. 

Barton. U. C. M., b.a. 

Batchelor, A. 

Batten, J. M. 

Bayard, F. C, b.a. 

Bay lis, P., b.a. 

Bell, E. H. 

Bemiett, H. R., b.a. 

Bennett, 'J'. J. F. 

Benson, R., b.a. 

Bevan. 11. E. J. 

Billinghurst, H. G. 

Billinghurst, W. B. 

Bishop, G. A. 

Body. C. W. E. 

Bennett, J., b.a. 

Bonsey, H. D., b.a. 

Boote, D. P. 

Bowers, J. P. A. 

Boyce, W. 

Boyd, J. 

fBoyes, D. L., b.a. 

Bradshaw, W. H., b.a. 

t Brooke, 11. 

Bros, Rev. A, F.Q., b.a. 

Brown, h. Morton 

Browne, Rev. W. H., b.a. 

Buckingham, A, W. 

Bryans. W. A. 

Bull, Rev. W. L., b.a. 

Bur ford, F. 

Burges, E. T,, b.a. 

Burnett, R. P. 

Butler, Rev. A., b.a. 

Butlin, W. H. 

Caister, W, 

Callis, A. W. 

Carew, C. R. S. 

Cargill, Rev. E., b.a. 

Cailess, W., b.a. 

Cair, A. C. 

Carter, J. T. 

Cave, T. 

Chaplin, W. H., b.a. 

Chaytor, E. C, b.a. 

Cheeseraan, Rev. H. J,, b.a. 

Child, W. H., B.A. 

Clapp, W. J. 

Clare, 0. L., b.a. 

Clark, W. J., B.A. 

Clarke, R. F. 

Coape- Arnold, Rev. H.F.J., 

Coates, \. E. ("b.a. 

Coatc8,W. C. 

Cobbold, F. A., B.A, 



Bachelors and Vhdergraduatei i 

Coleby, Rev. F., b.a. 

Colenso, F E., b.a. 

Colenso, R. L. 

Cooper, C. E. 

Cooper, C. J., b.a. 

Cooper, G., B.A. 

Cope, A. N. 

Cope, F. H., B.A. 

Cordeaux, W., b a. 

Crick, A. H. 

Crouch, Rev. W., b.a. 

Cummings, Rev, C. E„ b.a. 

Cunvnghame, H. H. S., b.a. 

Curry, E. L, 

Dale, J. W., B.A. 

Davics, E. T. 

Davies, Rev. J. P., b a. 

Deakin, J. E. 

DeWend, W, F„B.A, 

Done, R. H. 

Du Bosc, J. F. 

Duncan, W. H. 

Dunn, J C, b.a. 

East, G. F. 

Edmonds, W., b.a. 

English, W. W. 

Ellen, F. S., b.a. 

Evans, Rev. A., b.a. 

Farler, Rev. J. P., b.a. 

Fawkes. W. H. 

Fawkes, A. W. 

Fear, J. S. 

Finch, H. B. b.a. 

fFoote, J. A., B.A. 

Ford, E. J. 

Ford, W. J. 

Fox, E. S. 

Foxwell, A. 

Fox well, E. 

Freese, J. II., b.a. 

Frewen, E. 

Fuller, A , b.a. 

Garrett. E. W., b.a. 

Gatty, F. A. 

Gepp, E. 

Glen-Bott, A. 

Goldie, C. J. D. 

Goldie, J. H. D., b.a. 

Good ridge, H. A. 

Grasett, G. R., b.a. 

Grecnaway, W. 

Greenhill. H. H. 

Griffin, R. H. 

Griffiths, R.J. 

Grigg, A., B.A. 

G ripper, W. 

Gwatkin, A. J. C, b.a. 

Gwillim, W. H., b.a. 

Hall, J. 

Halliday, C. 

Hamilton, H. 

Hanbury, Rev. W. F. J. , b.a. 

Hanson, H. R., b.a. 

Hanson, J. C. 

Hardy. J. H. 

Harper, Rev. F. W., b.a. 

Harrison, R. J. 

fHaslam, A. B., b.a. 

Haslam, Rev. C. E., b.a. 

tHaslam, F. W. C. b.a. 
i Haslam, S., b.a. 



Haviland, R. C, 
Heather, W. M. J. 
Hebb, R. G., b.a. 
Henderson, J. 
Heywood, J. 
Hibbert, J. A. N. 
Hibbert, P. J., b.a. 
Hicks, W. M., B.A. 
Higgs, Rev. A. C, b.a. 
Hildyard, G. G. 
Hitchman, A. W. 
Hoare, C, b.a. 
Hope, Rev. C. A., b.a. 
Hopkin, J. 
Horner, F. J. 
Horny. F. W. 
Houghton, F. T. S. 
Howell, H. J., B.A. 
Hunt, A. L. 
Hutchins, E. B. 
Hutchinson, T. W. 
Hutton, H. R. 
Inman, J. S., b.a. 
Innes, J. W. Brodie, b.a. 
Ireland, A. 
Jackson, C. 
Jaffray, W. 

James, Rev. C. H., b.a. 
Jaques. J. W. 
•Jeudwine, J. W. 
Johnson, J. E., b.a. 
t Johnson, J. M., b.a. 
Jone8,E. D. W. 
Jones, J. 
Jones, S. S., b.a. 
Keely, A. W. 
fKelly, E. 
Kemp, H. T. 

Kerslake, Rev. E. K., b.a. 
Kikuchi, D. 
Kingsford, W. L. 
Koch, W. E., b.a. 
L.adds, Rev J. S.,b.a. 
Laing, P. H. 
Lamplugh, D. 
Lane, F. G. A., b.a. 
Langley, J. N. 
Latham, T., b.a. 
Lattimer, T. 
Lander, J. T. 
Laurie, R. N. 
Layard, C. P., b.a. 
Laycock, J. M., b.a. 
Lee, F. B. N. 
Lees, G. W., b.a. 
Le Marchant, J. G. 
Ley, A. B. M., b.a. 
Littleton, N. J. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lloyd, J. B. 
Long, F. W. 
Lord, E. 

Lorimer, Rev. J. H., b A. 
Low, A., B.A. 

Luce, E. 
Mackenzie, A. 
Mackinnon, F. A., b.a. 
Manisty, G. E. 
Mann, M. F. J. 
Margerison, J. B., b.a. 
Marsien, Rev. W. H, b.a. 



Bachelora and Ufidergrtiduaiei (tonimued): 



Marsh, J. 
Marshall. A. M. 
Marten, B. D. 
Marwood, O. H. 
Matthew, O. A. 
Matthews, H. L. 
Maxwell, R. P. 
McKee, Her. R. A., b.A. 
Merivale, C. 
Micklem, T., b.a. 
Middlewood, M., b.a. 
Mitford, £., b.a. 
Moore, J., b.a« 
Morgan, J. P. 
Morshead, B., b.a. 
Morris, J. S. 
Mosley, £. R. 
•Moser, £. B., b.a. 
Moss, W. 

Murphy, H. H., b.a. 
Murray, J. D. M. 
Newton, Bev. H. J., b.a. 
Nevinson, T. K. B„ b.a. 
Nickson, C. M. £• 
Nixon, H. E. 
Northcott, W. 
Oddie, G. V., b.a. 
Oldham. W. C. 
Osborne, J. 

Pase-Roberts, Rev. .F., B.A. 
Parrott, Rev. W. L., b.a. 
Parsons, B., b.a. 
Parsons, C. A. 
Peake, E. C. 
Pendlebury, C, 
Penny, J. J. 
Perkes,R.M., B.A. 
Peter, L. G. 
Phillips, H.,B.A. 
Phillips, R. W., B.A. 
Pinder, Rev. H. F., b.a. 
Pinsent, H. C. 
Piper, A. D. 

Pitman, Rev. £. A. B., b.a. 
Piatt, H. E. 
Piatt, J. H. 
Pope, J. 

Price, E. M., b.a. 
Price, F., b.a. 
Pugh, M. H., B.A. 
Quirk, J. N., b.a. 
Rammell, W. H. 



Rayno?, G. H. 

Read, H. N., b.a. 

Revnolds, B., b.a. 

Reynolds. G. F. 

Revnolds« H. 

Ridley, F. T. 

Roney Dougal, J. C. 

Rooper, E. P. 

Rooper. H. N. 

Roughton, A. H., b.a. 

Roughton, Q. E. 

Rowe, P. D. 

Russell, M. H. 

Sells. A. 

Slater, B B. 

Smale, W., b.a. 

Sharp, H. J. 

Shuker, A., b.a. 

*Simpkinson, H. W. 

Simpson, C. II. 

Simpson, W. H., B.A. 

Smith, B. A. 

Smith, T. 

Sollas, W. J., B.A. 

Southam, Rev. J. II., b.a. 

Spicer, W. 

St. Clair, E. H. G., b.a. 

Staffurth, J. 

Stewart, M. 

Stokes, H. 

Stoney, W. C. B , b.a. 

Strahan, A. 

Stuart, E. A. 

Stuart, M. G. 

Suart, W. K., b.a. 

Sykes, A. £., b.a. 

Tait, T. S. 

Talbot, H. T. 

Tarleton, A. P., b.a, 

Tarrant, E. G. 

Tate, J. M. 

Taylor, J. H., B.A. 

Taylor, T. 

Teall, J. J. H., b.a. 

Teasdale, J., b.a. 

Thomas, H. S. 

Thomas, S. H. 

Thomas, T. W. 

Thorndike, A. J. W. 

TiUard, jr. 

Tobin, Rev. F., b.a 



Tooth, H. H..' 
Towsey, Rev. A*, b.A. 
Treadgold, T. G. 
Trumper. Rev J.F. W. j b.a. 
Tufnell, W. F. 
Turner, T. A. 
Upward, E. F. 
Vale, H. B., b.a. 
Vatcher, llev. J. S. A., b.a. 
Vaughan, M. 
Viney, H. 
Wace, H. 
Waldo, F. J., B.A. 
Waller. H. P., « a. 
Walters, St. D. G. 
Ward, J. T. 

Warleigh, Rev. F. L., b.a. 
Warren, W. 
Wedmore. E. 
Welsby, C, b.a. 
White. G. 

Whittington.Rev. R.E., b. a. 
Whytehead. Rev. R. Y.,b.a. 
Widgery, W. 
Wilkes, J.. B.A. 
Wickens, H. J. 
Willcox, F., B.A. 
Wilkinson, A. F. L., B.A. 
Wilkinson. Rev. J. T., b.a. 
Willacy, Rev. H. G., b.a. 
Williams, H. A. 
Williams, W. G., b.a. 
Williamson, C. C. 

Wills, W., B.A. 

Wilson. Rev. W. L., b.a. 
Wilson, A. R. 
Winn, S. J. 
Winch. R. F. 
Winstanley, J. A., b.a. 
Winter. W. £. 
Wise. J, S. 

Wood, Rev. H. T., b.a. 
Wood, R. M. 
Wood, W. 
Woodhouse, A. C. 
Woodhouse, R. I. 
Woolley, A. D., b.a. 
Workman, A. 
Wright, F. P. 
Wyles, W. 
Yardley, J. S. 



The Subscription for the current year is fixed at 4^. td, ; it includes 
Nos. 48, 49, 50, being the first three numbers of Vol. IX. Subscribers 
are requested to pay their Subscriptions to Mr. E. Johnson, Bookseller, 
Trinity Street. Subscribers should leave their addresses with Mr. Johnson. 

Non-resident Subscribers are requested to give notice of any change 
in their addresses. 

The Secretaries or other Members of College Societies, are requested to 
send in their notices for the Chronicle before the end of the current Term. 

Contributions for the next number should be sent in during the Vacation to 
the Secretary (Mr. Cowie), or to one of the Editors (Mr. Sandys, E. B. Moser, 
H. W. Simpkinson, J. W. Jeudwine). 
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^lanchester, Very Xlev. the 
Dean of, b.d. 
I Marrack, J. R . m.a. 

■ Marshall, A., m.a. 
Marten,A'.G.,M.A.,Q c.M.p. 
Mason, Rev P. H., m.a. 

I Massie, J., m.a'. 
' JIathews, Rev. A. D., m.a. 
' tMayor,Rev.J.B.,M.AjM.A. 
! Mayor, Rev. Pjrof. J. E. B., 

Merriman, Rev. J., m.a. 

Miller, Prof. W. H., m.a., 

F.H.S. 

Morshead, R., m.a. 
tMoss. Rev. H. W., m.a. 
Moulton, J. F., M.A. 
fMuUins, W. E., m.a. 
Newton, Rev. H., m.a. 
Newton, T. II. G., m.a. 
Noon, J., M.A. 
Norris, L. C. C. R., m.a. 
Obbard, Rev. A. N., m.a. 
Page, T. E., b.a. 
Palev, F.A., m.a. 
t Palmer, Prof. B. H., m.a. 
Parkinson, Rev. S., d.d., 

F.R.A.S. . F.R.S. 



Pate, H W , M,A. [ll.m 
tPearson, Rev. J. B., m.a 
Peckover. Rev. E. G., M.i 
PenfUehury, 11., m.a. 
Pennant, P. P., m.a. 
Herkes, Kev, It. J., m.a. 
Pierpoint, Kev. H. D., m.i 
Pieters, Rev. J- W., b.d. 
Powell. F. S., M.A. 
Prvke. Rev. W. E.. m.a. 
Puiliblank, Rev. J.. m.a. 
Quayle, M. H., m.a. 
Radcliflfe, H., m.a. 
Read, H* N., m.a. 
Reed, Rev. \V., m.a. 
Reyner, Rev. G. F., d.d. 
f Richardson, Rev. G., m.a, 
Robson. Rev. F., m.a. 
Roby, H. J., M.A. 
Rounthwaite, Rev.J.F.,M..., 
Routh,Rev. W., m.a. 
Rowe, Rev. T. B., m.a. 
Rowsell, Kev. H., m.a. 
Rudd, Rev. JS. J. S., m.a. 
Russell, Kev. H., b.d. 
Salman, Kev. J. S., m.a. 
•Sandys. J. E., m.a. 
Scott, Rev. J. H., M.A. 
Smale, Rev. W., m.a. 
Smith. J.. M.A. 
Smith, W. F., m.a. 
Snowdon, Kev. J., m.a. 
Spencer, Rev. 1\ B.. m.\. 
tStanwell. Rev. C, m.a. 
Starkey, G. A., m.a. 
Stevens, Rev, A. J., m.a. 
Stradling, Rev. W. J. L. S., 
Street, H. W., m.a. [ll.m. 
fTaylor, Rev. C, m.a. 
Taylor, Rev. W. T., m.a. 
Teasdale, J., m.a. 
Terry, F. C. B., m.a. 
Thomson, Rev. F. D., m..i. 
Tobin, Rev. F., m.a 
Torry, Rev. A. F., m.a. 
Towsey, Rev. A., m.a. 
Tweeddale, Rev. T., m.a. 
Under wood, Rev. C.W.,. M.A. 
Verdon, R. E., m.a. 

fWace, F. C, m.a., ll.m. 

Walton, Rev. T. I., m.a. 

Warren, Rev. C, m.a. 

Watkins, Rev, J., m.a. 

Watson, Rev. A. W., m.a. 

Watson, Rev. Frederic, m.a. 

Watson, Frank, m.a. 

Webb, R. R.. m.a. 

Whitby, Rev. T., m.a. 

tWhitaker, G. H., .ai.a. 

Whitehiirst, Kev. J., m.a. 

Whitworth, Rev.W.A.,M.A. 

fWilkins, A. S., m.a. 

f Wilson, J. M., m.a. 

Wilson, W. S.. M.A. 

Wiseman, Rev. H. J., m.a. 

Wood, Rev, A., m,a. 

Wood, Rev. F. 11., m.a. 

Wood, Rev. W. S , m.a. 

fYeld, Rev. C, m.a. 



Adam, C. W. 

Adams, A., b.a. 

Adams, H. B., b.a. 

Adams, T., b.a. 

Agnew, G. W., b.a, 

Allen, G. C. 

Allen. J. 

Ahderton, W. 

Andrews, W. 

Bagshaw, T. W. 

Baines, T., b.a. 

Banks, A. R., b.a. 

Barlow, W. W. 

Barnacle, Rev. J., b.a. 

Barrett, Rev. W. F., b.a. 

Barton, Rev. H. C. M., b.a. 

Baichelor, A. 

Batten, J. M. 

Bayard, F. C, b.a. 

Bay lis. P., b.a. 

•Bell, E. H. 

Bennett, H. R., b.a. 

Bennett, T. J. F. 

Benson, R., b.a. 

Bevan, H. E. J. 

Billinghurst, H. G. 

Billinghurst, W. B. 

Bishop, G. A. 

Body, C. W. E., B.A. 

Bond, W. A. 

Bonnett, J., b.a. 

Bonsey, H. D., b.a. 

Boote, D. P. 

Bowers, J. P. A. 

Boyce, W. ' 

Boyd, J. 

tBoyes, D. L., b.a. 

Bradshaw, W. H., b.a. 

tBrooke, H. 

Bios, Rev. A. F.Q., b.a. 

Brown, L. Morton, b.a. 

Browne, Rev. W. H., b.a. 

Buckingham, A. W. 

Bryan, >V. A. 

Bull, Rev. W. L., B.A. 

Burford, F. 

Burges, E. T., b.a. 

Burnett, R. P. 

Butler, Revh A., b.a. 

Butlin, W. H. 

Caister, W. 

Callis, A. W. 

< 'arew, C. R. S. 

<-Jargill, Rev. E., b.a. 

Carless, W., b.a. 

Carr. A. C. 

Carter, J. T. 

Cave, T. 

Chaplin, W. H., b.a. 

Cheeseman, Rev. H. J., b.a. 

Child, W. H., B.A. 

Clapp, W. J. 
Clare, O. L., b.a. 
Clark. W. J., b.a. 
Clarke, R. F. 

Coape- Arnold, Rev. H.F.J., 
Coates, A. E. [b.a. 

Coates, W. C. 
Cobbold, F. A., b.a. 
Coleby, Rev. F., b.a. 
Colensoi F. E., b.a. 



Bachelors and Undergraduates : 

Colenso, R. L. 

Cooper, C. E. 

Cooper, C. J., B.A. 

Cooper, G., b.a. 

Cope, A. N. 

Cope, F. H., b.a. 

Cordeaux, W., b.a. 

Crick, A. H. 

Cummings, Rev. C. E., b.a. 

Cunvnghame, H. H. S., b.a. 

Curry, E. L. 

Davies, E. T. 

Davies, Rev. J. P., b a. 

Deakin, J. E. 

DeWend, W. F., B.A. 

Done, R. H. 

Du Bosc, J. F. 

Duncan, W. H. 

Dunn, Rev. J, C, b.a. 

East, G. F. 

Edmonds, W., b.a. 

English, W. W. 

Ellen, F. S., b.a. 

Evans, Rev. A., b.a. 

Fawkes, W. H. 

Fawkes, A. W. 

Finch, H. B. b.a. 

fFoote, J. A., b.a. 

Ford, E. J. 

Ford. \V. J. 

Fox, E. S. 

Fox well, A. 

Foxwell, E., B A. 

Freese, J. H., h.a. 

Frewen, E. 

Fuller, A , b.a. 

Garrett, E. W., b.a. 

Gatty, F. A. 

Gepp, E. 

Glen-Bott, A. 

Goldie, C. J. D. 

Goldic, J. H. D . B A, 

Goodridge, H. A. 

Grasett, G. R., b.a. 

Greeuaway, W. 

Greenhill, H. H., b.a. 

Griffin, R. H. 

Griffiths, R.J. 

G ripper, W. 

Gwatkin, A. J. C, b.a. 

Gwillim, W. H., b.a. 

Hall, J. 

Halliday, C. 

Hamilton, J. A. C. 

Hanbury, Rev. W. F. J., b. a. 

Hanson, H. R., b.a. 

Hanson. J. C. 

Hardy, J. H. 

Harper, Rev. F. W., b.a. 

Harrison, R. J. 

fHaslam, A. B., b.a. 

Haalam, Rev. C. E., b.a. 

fHaslam, F. W. C, b.a. 

Haslam, S., b,a. 

Haviland, R. C. 

Heather. W. M. J. 

Henderson, J. 

Heywood. J. 

Hibbert, J. A. N. 

Hibbert, P. J., b.a. 

Hicks, W. M., b.a. 



Higgs, Rev. A. C, b.a. 

Hildyard, G. G, 

Hitchman, A. W. 

Uoare, C, b.a. 

Hope, Rev. C. A., b.a. 

Hopkin. J. 

Horner, F. J. 

Horny, F. W. 

Houghton. F. T. S. 

Howell, H. J., b.a. 

Hunt, A. L. 

Hutchinson. T. W. 

Hutton, H. R. 

Inman, J. S., b.a. 

Innes. J. W. Brodie, b.a. 

Ireland. A. 

Jackson. C. 

Jaffray. W. 

Jaques. J. W. 

♦ Jeudwine, J. W. 

Johnson. J. E., b.a. 

fJohnson, J. M., b.a. 

Jones, E. D. W. 

Jones, J. 

Jones, S. S., b.a. 

Keely, A. W. 

fKelly, E., b.a. 

Kemp, H. T. 

Kers ake. Rev. £. K., h.a. 

Kikuchi, D. 

Kingsford, W. L. 

Koch, W. E., b.a. 

Ljidds, Rev J. S., b.a. 

Laing, P. H. 

Lamplugh.D., b.a. 

Lane, F. G. A., b.a. 

Langley, J. N., b.a. 

Latham, T., b.a. 

Lattimer. T. 

Lander, J. T, 

Laurie. R. N. 

Layard, C P, b.a. 

Lay cock, Rev. J. M., b a. 

Lee, F. B. N. 

Lees. G. W„ b.a. 

Le Marchant, J. G., b.a. 

Ley. A. B. M., b.a. 

Littleton, N.J. 

Lloyd, J. H. 

Lloyd, J. B. 

Long, F. W. 

Lord, E. 

Luce. E. 

Mackenzie. A. 

Mackinnon, F. A., b.a. 

Manisty, G. E^ 

Mann, M. F. J. 

Margerison, J. B., b.a. 

Marsden, Rev. W. H, k.a. 

Marsh, J. 

Marshall, A. M., b.a. 

Marten. E. D. 

Mar wood, G. H. 

Matthew, G. A. 

Matthews, |f . L. 

MaxweU, p. P. 

McKee, Rev. R. A., b.a. 

Merivale, C. 

Micklem, T.j-b.a. 

Middle wood, JM.* b.a. 

MxtfOTd,E., B.A. 



Bachelors and Undergraduates fcofhtinuedy: 



Moo^e,.J.««.A. 

Morgan, J. P. 

Morshead, R., b.a. 

Morris, J. S. 

Mosley, E. R. 

tMoser, E. B., b.a. 

Moss, W. 

Murphy, H. H., b.a. 

Murray, J. D. M. 

Newton, Bev. H. J., b.a. 

Nevinsoh, T. K. B., b.a. 

Nickson. C. M. E. 

Nixon, H. E. 

Northcott, W. 

Oddie, G. V., b.a. 

Oldham. W. C. 

Osborne, J. 

Parsons, B., b.a. 

Parsons, C. A. 

Peake, E. C. 

Pendlebury, C. 

Penny, J. J. 

Perkes, R. M., b.a. 

Peter, L. G. 

Phillips, H.,B.A. 

Phillips, R. W., P.A. 

Pinder, Hev. H. F., b.a. 

Pinsent, H. C. 

Piper, A. B. 

Pitman, Rev. E. A. B., b.a. 

Piatt, H. E. 

Piatt, J. H. 

Pope, J, 

Price, E. M.. b.a. 

Price, F.., b.a. 

Pugh, M. H., B.A. 

Quirk, J. N., b.a. 

Rammell, W. H. 

Raynor, G. H. 

Read, H. N., B.A. 

Reynolds, B., b.a. 

Reynolds, G. F. 

Reynolds, H. 

Ridley, F.T. 

RoneyDqugal, J. C. 

Ro.oper, E. P. 



Rooper, H. N. 

Roughton, A. H., b.a. 

Roughton, Q. E. 

Rowe. P. D. 

Russell, M. H. 

Sells, A. 

Slater, B B. 

Smale, W., b.a. 

Sharp, H. J. 

Shuker, A., b.a. 

*Simpkinson, H. \V. 

Simpson, C. H. 

Simpson, W. H., b.a. 

Smith, B. A. 

Smith, T. 

SoUas, \V. J„ b.a. 

Southam, Rev. J. H., b.a, 

Spicer, W. 

St. Glair, E. H. G., b.a. 

Staffurih. J. 

Stewart, M.. 

Strahan, A. 

StUcirt, E. A. 

Stuart, M. G. 

Suart, W. K., b a. 

Tait, T. S. 

Talbot, H. T. 

Tarleton, A. P., b.a. 

Tarrant, E. G. 

Tate, J. M. 

Taylor, J. H., ra. 

Tavlor, T. 

Teall, J. J, H., B.A. 

Teasdale, J., b.a. 

Thomas, H. S. 

Thomas, S H. 

Thomas. T. W., b.a. 

Thorndike, A. J. \V. 

Tillard, J. 

Tobin, Rev. F., b.a 

Tooth, H. H. 

Touzel, T. J.C. 
! Towsev, Rev. A., b.a. 

Treadgold, T. G. 
I Trotter, H. E. 



Trumper, Rev: J. F. W. , ». a . 
Tufnell. W. F., ll.b. 
Turner, T. A. 
Upward" E. F. 
Vale, H. B.. b.a. 
Vaughan, M. 
Viney, R. 
Wace, H. 
Waldo, F. jr., B.A. 
Waller, H. P.. b.a. 
Walters, St. D. G. 
Ward, J. T. 

Warleigh, Rev. F. L., b.a. 
Warren, W. 
Wedmore, E. 
Welsby, C, b.a. 
White, G. 

Whytehead.Rcv.R. Y.,b.a. 
Widgery, W. 
Wilkes, J., B.A. 
Wickens, H. J. 
Willcox, F., b.a. 
Wilkinson, Rev. J. T,, b.a. 
Willacy, Rev. H. O.. b.a. 
Williams, H. A. 
Williams, W. G., b.a. 
Williamson, C. C. 

Wills, W., B.A. 

Wilson, Rev. W. L., b.a. 
Wilson, A. R. 
Winn, S. J. 
Winch, R. F. 
Winstanley, J, A., b.a. 
Winter, W. E. 
Wise, J, S., B.A. 
Wood. Rev. H.T., B.A. 

Wood, R. M., LL.B. 

Wood, W. 
Woodhouse, A. C. 
Woodhous^ R. I. 
Woolley, A. D., b.a. 
Workman, A, 
Wright, F. P. 
Wyles, W. 
Yardley, J. S. 
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The Subscription for the current year is fixed at 4J. 6d. ; it includes 
Nbs. 51,52, 53, being the last three numbers of Vol. IX. Subscribers 
are requested to pay their Subscriptions to Mr. E. Johnson, . Bookseller, 
Trinity Street* Subscribers should leave their addresses with Mr. Johnson. 

Non-resident Subscribers are requested to give notice of any change 
in their addresses. 

The Secretaries or other Members of College Societies, are requested to 
send in their notices for the Chronicle before the end of the current Term. 

Contributions for the next number should be sent in during the Vacation to 
the Secretary (Mr. Cowie), or to one of the Editors (Mr. Sandys, H. W. 
Simpkmson, J. W. Jeudv^ine, E. H. Bell). 

Copies of the Autotype Photograph of the Medallion of Lady Margaret 
(Carte de Visile Size J may be obtained from the Secretary, Price M. each^ 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

(•) Dtuntes th« JlemUrt of the Cktrntntttee. ^t) Late UemherM a/ the CommittM, 

TUE KKV. THE MASTER, D.B. 

The RsrcRiM> John Sficcr Wood, D.I>.« Preaideni, 

Fgifotc* of the CoUrge and AlaUrrt of Arta: 



t Abbott. Rcif. E. A., m.a. 
Adams, Prof. W. ti., m.a., 

tMoftcr, an, Kcr. C. E., m.a. 

Moss. W. «V. J. B., M.A. 

Mvf ffk mvffi^ y. W. H . M.A. 
Babingtoti, Professor C. C, 

Bakewcll. J. W.. m.a. 
Barnacle, Rev. H., m.a. 
Barnacle, Rer. J., m.a. 
Bateman. Rer. J. F., m»a. 
Baynes, T. H., m.a. 
Bcsant,W. U.,M a.,p.R.b. 
Blutin, J. H., LL.M. 
Bompaa, II. M., m.a. 
Bonney, Rev. T. G.» B.D., 

F.G.8., ps.a. 
Bonney, Rev. A., m.a. 
Boiiscy, Rev W., m.a. 
Bourne, C. W., ma. 
tBowling, Rev. E.\V., m.a. 
tBoyes, D. L., m.a. 
Brook -Smithy J., m.a. 
Bros, Rev. A. ¥. Q.. ma. 
Huckler, Rev. J. F., m.a. 
Bulmer, Rev. G. F., m.a. 
tBushell, Rev. W. D., m.a. 
Butterton. Rev. G. A , d.h. 
Carpmael, K , m.a. 
Corpmael, C, m.a. 
(^atton, A. R., M.A. 
Charnley. W., m,a. 
Cheyne. C. H. H., m.a. 
Clark, Rev. J. H.. m.a, 
Clark. \V. J., M.A. 
Clifton, Prol. R. B., m.a., 

F.K.S. 

Coape- Arnold, Rev. « .F. J. , 
Colson, Rev. C, m.a. [m.a. 
Collins, J.. M A. 
Courtney, Prof. L. JI., m.a. 
•Cowie, H., M.A. {Sec.) 
Cox, Rev. W. A, MA. 
Creswell, Rev. S. F., m.a., 

F.B.A.8., F.K.G.8. 

Cruickshank. G. £ , m.a. 
Day, Rev. H. G.. m.a. 
DeLaRue, T. A., m.a. 
Dinnis, Rev. F. H., m.a. 
Dixon. Rev. R., m.a. 
Drake, Rev. C. B., m.a. 
Dorsett, Prof. W., m.a. 
Dymock, H. Me L.» m.a. 
Eastburn. Rev. C. F., m.a. 
tEbsworth, Rev.J.W.,M.A. 
Evans, Rev. A., m.a. 
Fallow. T.M., M.A. 
Field, Rev. J. W., m.a. 
Foxwell,H. S., M.A. 
Francis, Rev. John, m.a. 
Freeman, Rev. A., m.a., 

F.K.A.S. 

Freese, J. H., b.a. [ll.m. 
Friedlander, Rev. C. M., 
Fynes- Clinton, E., m.a. 
Gamett; W., b.a. 
Garrod, A. H., m.a. 
Genese, R. W., m.a. 
Oorst, J. E., M.A., M.p. 
"•Graves, Rev. C. E., m.a. 



ISreen, Rev. £ K., m a. 
(ireenhill, A. G., m.a. 
Griffith, Rev. W., m.a. 
Gurney, T. T., ii.a 
(twatkiii. Rev. T., m.a. 
Hallam, G. II., m.a. 
Hartley, J.» ll.u. 
fHaskins, C. £ , m.a. 
Haslam, J. B., m.a 
Haslam, W. A., m a. 
Ilaviland, J . m.a. 
Hcitland. W. E.. m.a. 
HeppenstalU Rev. F.. m a. 
Hereford, Right Rev. the 

Lord Bishop of, d.i>. 
Hewison, J. E., m.a. 
Hey, Rev. R., m.a. 
Ilibbert, II., m.a. 
tHiern, W. P., m.a. 
Hill. Rev. E. M.A. 
Hilleary, F. E., m.a. 
Hoare,'H., m.a. 
Hockin, C.» m.a. 
Hopper, Yen. Archd., m.a. 
Horne^ B. W., m.a. 
Howlett, Rev. H., m.a. 
tHudson, W. H. H., m.a., 

LL.M. 

Jackson, Rev. A., m.a. 
Jeudwine, G., m.a. 
Jeudwine, Rev. W., m.a. 
Johnson, J. E.»m.a. 
Kempthojme, Rev.P.H.,M.A. 
Kennedy, Kev, Prof., i> d. 
Kitchen, Rev. J. L., m.a. 
fKnowles, Kev. T., m.a. 
Levctt, E L., M.A. 
Levett, U., m.a. 
Lewis, Rev. S. S.; m.a. 
Ley, A. B. M., m.a, 
Liveing, Prof. G. D., m.a. 
Lloyd, e.W.M., ma. 
Lunn, Rev. J. R.. b.d. 
Lupton, Rev. J. H.> m.a. 
Main, P. T., m.a. 
Manchester, Very Rev. the 

I>ean of. b.ix. 
Marrack, J. R , m.a. 
Marshall, A., m.a. 
Marten.A.G.,M.A..a c.m.p. 
Mason, Rev P. H., m.a. 
Massie, J., m.a. 
Mathews, Rev. A. D., m.a. 
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F.U.8. 
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tMoss, Rev. H. W., m.a. 
Moulton, J. F., M.A. 
fMullins, W. E., m.a. 
Newton, Rev. H.. m.a. 
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Noon, J., M.A. 
Norris, L. C. C. R.» m.a. 
Obbard. Rev. A. N.» m.a. 
Page, T. E., b.a. 
Paley, F.A.,m.a. 
Parkinson, Rev. S., d.d., 

F.R.A.JI., F.R.S. 



fPalroer, Prof. E. H , 
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f Pearson. Rev.J.B., 
Peckovei, Rev. E. G. 
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Pennant, P. P., m..\. 
J»erkes, Rev. R. J., m 
I*ierpoint, Rev. R. D 
Pieters, Rev. J. \Y.,b 
Powell, F. S., m.a. 
Prvke, Rev. W. E., m 
PulUblank, Rev. J., > 
Quayle, M. H.. m.a. 
Kadcliffe, H.. m.a. 
Read. H.N., M.A. 
Heed, Rev. W.. ma 
Heyner, Rev. G. F„ : 
t H iehardson, Kev. G., 
itobson. Rev. F., m.a. 
Iloby, H. J.. M.A. 
Kounthwaite, Kev-J-P., 
Kouth, Rev. W., m.a. 
Rowe, Rev. T.B-.in. 
Rowsell, Rev. H., J/i. 
Rudd, ReY. E.J.^^^^^«| 
Russell, Rev. E,i.D. 
Salman, Rev./.S.,itA. 
*Sandys, J. E.,u.^. 
Scott, Rev. J. H.,ii.k. 
Smale^Rev. W.»M.i. 
Smith, J., M.A. 
Smithy W. F.. M.A. 
Snowdon, Rev. /., » a 
Spencer, Rev.T.B.,M 
tStanwell. Rev.C.,M,A 

Starkey, G. A., m.a 
Stevens, Rev, A. J., ^\ 
Stradlinj;, Rev.W.J.' 
Street. H. W., m.a. [i 
fTaylor, Rev. C.M.A. 
Taylor, Rev. W.T.,M 
Teall, J. J. H., b.a. 
Teasdale. J., m.a. 
Terry, F. C. B., m.a. 
Thomson, Rev.F.i^v 
Tobin, Rev. F., m a 
Torry, Rev. A. F., ma 
Towsev, Rev. A., 3i a. 
Tweed'dale, Rev. T- .^^ 
Underwood,RevC.\\M 

Verdon, R. E., ma. 
t-Wace,F.C.,M.A..Li. 

Walton, Rev. T. lo m/ 
Warren, Rev. C, a-^ 
Watkins. Rev. J., m.a. 
Watson, Rev. A. W., m 
Watson. Rev. Yrederic, 
Watson, Frank, m.a. 
Webb, K. R., m.a. 
Whitbv, Kev. 'IVv-j- 
tWhitiker,Kev.G;»'^ 

Whitehuist, Rev. J - ^-^ 
Whitworth,Bev.W.A.,^ 

tWUkins,A.S.,»-^- 
tWilson,J.U.,M-^' 
Wilson, W.S., M.A. 
Wiseman, Rev. H.J •»» 
Wood, Rev. A., m.a- 
Wood. Rev. F.H.,M'^ 
Wood. Rev. W.S.,51-* 
fYeld, Rev. C, m.a. 



a, a w. I 

ns. A., B.A. 

tlS, H. B., B A. 

ns, Rev. T., b.a. 
w, G. W., B.A. 

1, a. C. 
I, J. 

jrton, \V. 
revvs, W. 
haw, T. W. 
es, T., B.A. 

«.9, A. R., B.A. 

ow, \V. AV. 

lacle. Rev. J., b.a. 

ett. Rev. \V^ F., b.a. 

on. Rev. H. C. M., b.a. 

•\\e\or, A. 

en, J. M., B.A. 

ard, F. C, k.a. 

Vis, P., B.A. 

1, E. H. 

lett, H. R., B.A. 

:\eU, T. J. F. 

3on, R., B.A. 

m, H.E. J. 

ughuxat, H. G., «.a. 

nghurst, W. B. 

op, G. A. 

y. C.W. E., B.A. 

d, W. A. 

nett, J., B.A. 

sey, H, D., b.a. 

te, D. P. 

.era. J. P. A. 

ee, W. 

'd, J. 

idshaw, \V. H., b.a. 

codke, H., b.a. 

>wn, 1^. Morton, b.a. 

Dwne, Rev. W. H., b.a. 

ckinghanv, A. W* 

van, W. A. 

ill, Kev. W. L., b.a. 

irford, F. 

irges, E. T., b.a. 

arnett, R. P. 

utler, Uev. A., b.a. 

utlin, W. H. 

aister, W. 

allis, A. W. 

argill, Rev. E., b.a. 

■arless, W., b.a. 

5atr, A. C. 

barter, J. T. 

Jarver, F. 

Chaplin, \V. H., b.a. 

^heeseman. Rev. H. J., b.a. 

:Jhild, W. H., B.A. 

"lapp, W. J. 

3lare, O. L., b.a. 

Clarke, R. F. 

Ooape- Arnold, Rev. H.F.J., 

Coates, A. E, [k.a. 

Coates, W. O. 

Cobbold, F. A., b.a. 

Coleby, Rev. F., b.a. 

Colenso, F. E., b.a. 

Colenso, R. L. 

Cooper, C. E. 

Cooper, G., b.a. 



Sachelora and Undergraduates : 

I Cope, A. N. 

Cope, F. H.^ b.a. 
I Cordeaux, W., b a. 
Crick, A. H. 

Cummings, Rev. C. E., b.a. 
Cunvnghume, tl. U.S., b.a. 
Curry, E. L. 
Davies, Rev. J. P., b a. 
Deakin, J. E. 
DeWend, W. F.^b.a. 
Done, R. H. 
Du Bosc^ J. F. 
Duncan, W. U. 
Dunn, Rev. J. C, b.a. 
East, G. T. 
Edmunds, W., b.a. 
English, W. W. 
Ellen, F. S., b.a. 
Fawkes, W. H. 
Fawkes, A. W. 
Finch, H. B. b.a. 
fFoote, J. A.^ B.A. 
Ford, E. J. 
Ford. \V. J. 
Fox, E. S. 
Foxwell, E., B.A, 
Foxwell, W. A„ B.A, 
I Freese, J. H., b.a. 
, Frewen, E. 
Fuller, A , b.a. 
Garrett, E. W., b.a. 
Gatty, F. A. 
Gepp, E. 
Goldie, C. J. D. 
Goldie, J. H. D., b.a. 
Goodridge, H. A. 
Grasett,^G. R., b.a. 

Greenaway, W. 
Greenhill, H. H., b.a. 

Griffin, R. H. 

Griffiths, Rev. R. J. 

Gripper, W. 

Gwatkin, A. J. C, b.a. 

GwUlim, W, H., b.a. 

Hall, J. 

Halliday, C. 

Hamilton, J. A. G. 

Hanbury, Rev. W, F. J. , b. a. 

Hanson, U. R., b.a. 

Hanson, J. C. 

Hardy, J. H. 

Harper, Rev, F. W., b.a. 

Harrison, R. J. 

fHaslam, A. B., b.a. 

Haslam, Rev. C. E., b.a. 

tUaslam, F. W, C, b.a. 

Haslam, S., b.a. 

Haviland, R. C, b.a. 

Heather, W. M.J. 

Henderson, J., b.a. 

Heywood, J., h.a. 

Hibbett, J. A. N. 

Hibbert, P. J., b.a. 

Hicks, W. M ,B.A. 

Higgs, Rev. A. C, b.a. 

Hildyard, G. G. 

Hitchman, A. W, 
Hoare, C, b.a. 

Hope, Rev, C, A., b.a. 

Hopkin, J. 



Horner, F, J. 
Horny, F. W. 
Houghton, F, T, S. 
Howell, 11. J., B.A. 
Hunt, A. L. 

Hutchinson. T. W., b.a, 
Hutton, H. R., B.A. 
Inman, J. S., b.a. 
Innes, J. W, Brodie, b.a. 
Ireland, A. 
Jaffray, W. 
Jaques, J. W. 
♦Jeudwine, J. W. 
fJohnson, J. M., b.a. 
Jones, E. D. W. 
Jones, J. 
Jones, S. S., b.a. 
Keely, A. W. 
fKelly, E., b.a. 
Kemp, H. T. 

Kers'ake, Rev. E. K., b.a. 
Kikuchi, D. 
Kingsford, W. L. 
Koch, W. E., B.A. 
L-adds, Rev. J. S.,b.a. 
Laing. P. H. 
Lamplugh, D., b.a. 
Lane, F, G. A,, b.a. 
Langley, J. N., b.a. 
Latham, T.. b.a. 
Lattimer. T. 
Lander, J. T. 
Laurie, R. N., b.a. 
Layard, C. P., b.a. 
Laycock, Rev. J. M., b.a. 
Lee, F. B. N. 
Lees, G. W., b.a. 
Le Mnrchant, J. G., b.a. 
Littleton, N.J, 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lloyd, J. B. 
Long, F. W. 
Lord, E. 
Luce, E. 
Mackenzie, A. 
Mackinnon, F. A., b.a. 
Manisty, G, E. 
Mann, M. F. J. 

Margerison, J..B., b.a. 

Mars<len, Rev, W. H, b.a. 

Marshall, A. M., b.a. 

Mar/en, E. D. 

Mar wood, G. IF. 

Matthew, G. A. 

Matthews, H. L. 

Maxwell. R. P. 

McKee, Rev. R. A., b.a. 

Merivale, C. 

Micklem, T , b.a. 

Middle wood, M., b.a. 

Mitford, E., u.a. 

Moore, Rev., J., b.a. 

Morgan, J. P. 

Morris, J. S. 

fMoser, E. B., b.a. 

Mosley, E. R., b.a. 

Moss, W., B.A. 

Moull, C. A. 
Murphy, H. H., b.a. 
Murray, J. D. M. 



Baehehrs and Vndergraduatei ( '^imUnued): 



Newton, Ber. H. J., b.a. 
Nevinson. T. K. B., b.a. 
NickHon. C\ M. E. 
Nixon, H. E. 
Northcott, W. 
Oddie. O. V.. b.a. 
Oldham, W. C. 
Osborne, J. 
Parsons, B., b.a. 
Parsons, C. A. 
Peake, £. C, B a. 
Pendlebury, C. 
Penny, J. J. 
Perke8,R.M.,B.A. 
Peter. L. G. 
Phillips, H.,B.A. 
Phillips, R. \V.. P.A. 
Pinder, Kev. H. F., b.a. 
Pinsent, H. C. 
Piper, A. D. 

Pitman, Rev. E. A. B., b.a. 
Piatt, H. E. 
Piatt. J. H. 
Pope, J. 

Price, E. M., b.a. 
Price, F., b.a. 
Pugh. M. II., B.A. 
Quirk, J. N., h.a. 
Rammell. W. II. 
HawBon. E. O. 
Raynor, G II. 
Reynolds. B., b a. 
Reynolds. G. F. 
Revnold.<i, II. 
Ridley, F. T. 
Roney-Dougal, J. C. 
Rooper. H. N. 
Roughton. A. H., II A. 
Roughton, Q. E. 
Russell. M. H. 
Ryland. R. II. 
Scudamore, G. E. 
Sells, A. 



Sliarp, H. J. 
Shuk«-r, A., B a. 
•Siinpkinson, U. W. 
Siir.pson, C. U. 
Simpson, W. H., B.A. 
Slater, B B. 
Smith, B. A. 
Smith, T. 

SoUas, W. J., B.A. 
Southum, lUv. J. II., B.A. 
Spiccr. W. 
Spokeji, J. II. 

St. Clair, Rev. E.H.G., B.A. 
Staffurih, J. 
Stewart, M. 
Strahan, A., B.A. 
Stuart, E. A. 
J^tuart. M. G. 
Suart, \V. K., B a. 
Tait, r. S. 
Talbot, II. T. 
Tarleton, A. P., b.a. 
Tarrant, E. G. 
Tate, J. M. 
Taylor, J. II., B.A. 
Tavlor, T. 
'IViiU, J. J. H., B.A. 
Tliomaa, II. S. 
Thomas, S II. 
Thomas, T. ,\V., ba, 
Thomd.ke, A. J, W. 
Tillard; J. 
Tooth. II. IT."' 
Trolter, U. E.- 
Trumpei , Kev J. F. W. , b. a . 
Tufnoil. \V. F.. LL.B. 
Turner, T. A. 
Upward, E. F. 
Vale. II. B., B.A. 
Vaughan, M. 
Vaughaa, W. P. H. 
Viney, K. 



Wace, H. 
Waldo. F. J , r...\. 
Waller. II P.. i^ a. 
Walters, St. D. (i. 
Ward, J. T. 
Wareinp, W. II., Tt.*! 
Warleigh, Kev. P. L 
Warren, W. 
Wedmore, E. 
Welbby, C, b.a. 
White, G. 

Whvtehead, R( v.?.." 
Wickens, II. J. 
Widgery. W. 
Wilkins, E. W. 
Wilkes, J.. B.A. 
Willaii, W. J. 
Willcox, F., B.A. 
Wilkinson, Rev. J. ^ 
Willacy, Rev. II. G.i 
Williams, H. A. 
Williams, W. G.B.i 
Williamson, C. C. 

AViUs, W., B.A. 

Wilson. Rev. W. L..i 
Wilson, A. R. 
Winch, R. F. 
Winn, S. J. 
Winstanley, J. X.,7.:.. 
Winstone, E. H.-ua. 
Winter, AV. E. 
Wise, J» S., B.A. 
Wood, Rev. H. T., Bij 
Wood, R.. M., LL.b. 
Wood, AV. I 

Wood house, A. C. 
Woodhouse, R. I. 
WooUey, A. D., h.a. | 
Workman, A. 
Weight, F. P. 
Wyles, W., B.A. 
Yardley, J. S. 



The Subscription for the current year is fixed at 4.^. 6d, ; it inci 
Nos. 51, 52, 53, being the last three numbers of Vol. IX. Subscri 
are requested to pay their Subscriptions to Mr. E. Johnson, Books* 
Trinity Street. Subscribers shoald leave their addresses with Mr. Johr 

Non-resident Subscribers are requested to give notice of any ch; 
in their addresses. 

The Secretaries or other Members Of College Societies, are requeste 
send in their notices for the Chronicle before the end of the current T 

Contributions for the next number should be sent in during the Vacati( 
the Secretary (Mr. Cowie), or to one of the Editors (Mr, Sandys; H 
Simpkinson, J. W. Jeudwine, £. H. Bell). 

Copies of the Autotype Photograph of the Medallion of Lady Mar^ 
(Carte de Visite Size) may be obtained from the Secretary, Price ^d. each. 



